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Third  Edition,  with  Parallel  References  and  other  Improvements, 
3  vols.  8vo.  21.  5s.  Ms. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES  ; 

Containing  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory  Notes  in  English,  from  the 
most  eminent  Critics  and  Interpreters:  with  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Clas- 
sics, and  with  references  to  Vigeras  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Greek  Article,  according  to 
Bishop  Middleton,  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  &c.  briefly  and  compendiously  ex- 
plained, as  applicable  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Various 
Readings  are  recorded  under  the  text.  Greek  and  English  Indexes  are  added 
at  the  end. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  B.  D. 

Two  Plates  are  added,  one  illustrative  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  other  a  Map  of  Judea,  and  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

*„*  To  this  third  Edition  have  been  added  Parallel  References,  on  the  plan 
of  Bishop  Lloyd's  little  volume. 

This  Work  is  intended  for  Students  in  Divinity,  as  well  as  the  Library. 

'  This  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  published  with  critical  and  philological  apparatus,  especially  for  students 
who  wish  to  purchase  only  ONE  Edition.' — Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Bible. 

'This  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes  is  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
aids  of  the  undergraduates,  the  divinity  student,  and  even  the  theologian.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  very  able  summary  of  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article,  a  field  on  which  Socinianisin,  with  all  its  affected  display  of  erudition, 
has  been  so  signally  foiled,  on  which  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ  has 
acquired  so  much  lustre,  and  the  weapons  of  biblical  difficulty  have  been 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  infidel  objectors,  and  turned  against  those  who 
wielded  them.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers :  and  those  who 
wish  to  purchase  only  one  comprehensive  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
that  not  very  expensive,  will  find  in  this  edition  the  very  object  of  their 
search.' — Christian  Remembrancer. 


Second  Edition,  in  one  thick  vol.  Svo.  1/.  Is. 

GREEK  SEPTUAGINT, 

WITH  THE  APOCRYPHA; 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Bos  and  Holmes. 

This  Edition  is  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume,  8vo.  hot-pressed.  FOR 
USE  IN  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS,  as  well  as  the  Library. 

'  This  elegantly  executed  volume  is  very  correctly  printed,  and  (which  can- 
not but  recommend  it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge  and 
Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.' — Home's  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

%*  The  Septuagint  and  Testament  may  be  had  bound  in  four  volumes. 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER, 
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FAITHFUL  FRIEND   AND  SERVANT, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  republication  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sermons  obliges 
me,  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  to 
produce  a  biographical  memoir  of  their  author.  This 
must  be  my  apology  for  entering  on  a  field  which  has  been 
so  advantageously  occupied  by  one,  who  in  patient  investi- 
gation, clear  reasoning,  just  criticism,  elegant  analysis,  and 
devotional  eloquence,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  have  it  imagined  for  a  moment,  that  I  have 
the  presumption  to  bring  forward  my  sketch  in  competition 
with  the  noble  portrait  of  Jeremy  Taylor  left  us  by  Bishop 
Heber.  I  am  rather  bound  to  confess  the  great  assistance 
which  I  have  received  from  his  delightful  work,  on  which 
1  have  principally  relied  for  the  truth  of  facts,  though  it  is 
not  for  facts  alone  that  I  shall  appear  his  debtor ;  and  that 
probably  oftener  than  I  have  acknowleged  it  :  for  senti- 
ments like  his,  when  once  impressed  on  the  mind,  do  not 
easily  pass  from  off  the  memory,  but  obtrude  themselves  on 


X  ADVERTISEMENT, 
the  writer,  who  suspects  not  the  source  from  which  they 
arise,  whilst  they  insinuate  themselves  into  his  composition 
under  the  guise  of  originality.  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  the  edition  of  Taylor's  Life  by  Bishop  Heber,  to  which 
references  are  made,  is  that  published  separately  from  his 
works,  in  two  vols.  12mo. 
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Prominent  as  the  university  of  Cambridge  stands  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  science,  and  theology,  the  town 
has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  production  of  extraor- 
dinary talent ;  though  perhaps  "we  may  consider  it  as  res- 
cued from  reproach  on  this  head  by  the  illustrious  subject 
of  our  present  memoir,  whose  birth  took  place  there  in  the 
month  of  August,  1613.* 

*  He  was  baptised  in  Trinity  church,  on  the  15th  of  August;  and 
according  to  the  register  of  that  parish,  was  the  third  son  of  Natha- 
niel Taylor  and  Mary  Dean,  who  were  married  on  the  13lh  of  Oct. 
1605.  There  are,  according  to  Bishop  Heher,  two  houses  which 
contend  for  the  honor  of  his  birth,  a  curious  old  tenement  in  the 
Petty-Cury,  and  the  Bull  Inn,  oppositeTrinity  church.  With  re- 
gard to  this  latter,  I  must  own  that  I  have  not,  in  my  inquiries,  met 
with  any  one  who  has  heard  of  such  a  tradition  attached  to  it;  the 
house  in  the  Petty-Cury  seems  to  be  universally  acknowleged  as  the 
birlh-place  of  this  great  man;  though  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
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His  father,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  was  by  trade  a  barber  : 
an  occupation  which  then  ranked  higher  than  it  does  in 
our  days,  because  some  inferior  branches  of  the  practice  of 
surgery  were  attached  to  it.  The  family,  however,  was  one 
of  respectability,  at  Frampton  on  Severn,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester;  and  though  it  could  not  reckon  high  and 
mighty  lords  of  the  land  among  its  branches,  yet  had  it 
produced  one  scion,  that  shed  a  brighter  lustre  on  his  pos- 
terity, than  if  his  brows  had  been  encircled  by  a  ducal 
coronet,  or  than  if  he  had  been  knighted  on  the  tented  field 
by  the  hand  of  a  Plantagenet.  This  hero  was  the  cele- 
brated Christian  martyr,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  of  Hadleigh, 
a  man  worthy  in  all  respects,  that  from  his  ashes  a  phcenix 
like  the  subject  of  our  memoir  should  arise. 

Bi.shop  Heber  justly  remarks,  "  that  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of  the  Martyrs, 
than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in 
the  more  arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear 
his  cross  in  the  cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  bis 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimu- 
lants of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of 
better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no  less  than  his 
courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  spirit  with  which  he 
encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  Phaedon."  In  fact,  there  are  many 
circumstances  in  the  life  and  death  of  this  martyr,  besides 
his  constancy  in  suffering  for  the  truth,  which  form  a  re- 
markable parallel  with  those  of  the  Athenian  sage  :  to 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  whilst  the  father  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  church  warden  of  Trinity  parish,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
throws  some  doubt  and  intricacy  on  the  subject. 
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instance  his  general  contempt  of  wealth;  his  constant 
personal  intercourse  with  the  people;  his  earnest  and  grave 
rebukes  to  sinners  of  all  degrees ;  the  stout  opposition 
which  he  made  to  idolatrous  practices  and  false  doctrines ; 
his  intrepid  conduct,  presence  of  mind,  and  acute  reason- 
ing before  his  judges ;  his  patience  of  imprisonment,  with 
all  its  pains  and  inconveniences  ;  the  endeavors  which  he 
made  to  support  the  spirits  of  others,  instead  of  looking  for 
support  himself ;  his  refusal  to  fly  from  the  power  of  per- 
secution; his  pleasantries  on  the  subject  of  death,  and  his 
own  terrible  situation.  But  oh!  how  the  last  scenes  of  the 
Christian  saint  rise  in  sublimity  and  interest  above  those 
of*  the  heathen  philosopher  !  Witness  his  courageous  and 
affectionate  parting  from  his  family,  and  the  parental  ad- 
monitions, which  he  dictated  with  such  simplicity  and 
feeling.  Witness  the  preservation,  even  in  his  glove,  of 
that  small  pittance  which  had  been  sent  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  distribution  of  it 
among  his  sorrowing  parishioners ;  witness  his  recollection 
of  the  poor,  kind,  and  infirm  couple,  his  old  pensioners,  and 
compare  with  it  the  last  recollections  of  Socrates ;  witness 
that  calm  and  gentle  rebuke  which  he  gave  to  the  wretch  who 
dared  to  disfigure  and  defile  with  blood  his  venerable  face ; 
witness,  in  short,  his  whole  deportment  at  the  stake,  imi- 
tating, as  far  as  frail  humanity  will  permit,  the  meek  resig- 
nation of  his  crucified  Saviour.  Nor  is  this  said  for  the 
purpose  of  extolling  one  human  being  by  the  disparagement 
of  another.  The  example  of  Socrates,  tinged  though  it  be 
with  a  few  slight  stains  of  error  and  imperfection,  is  the 
noblest  instance  by  which  profane  history  declares  that  God 
never  left  himself  without  a  witness.  But  the  Christian 
has  motives  and  principles,  hopes  and  fears,  a  moral  code 
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aud  perfect  example,  an  imparted  spirit  and  a  sanctifying 
grace,  which  enable  him  to  trample  on  the  world  and  the 
world's  idols  with  greater  courage  than  reason  and  philo- 
sophy can  inspire  ;  he  has  a  light  shining  within  and  with- 
out him,  to  which  that  of  natural  religion  is  as  a  taper 
compared  with  the  meridian  sun.  He  knows  that  his  Re- 
deemer liveth;  and  although  worms  may  destroy,  or  fire 
consume  this  body,  yet  in  his  flesh  he  shall  see  God. 

As  the  estate  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  no  less  than  his 
zeal  in  preaching  the  reformed  religion,  instigated  the 
bloody-minded  Gardiner  to  compass  his  destruction,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  his  descendants  blessed  with  the 
riches  of  this  world  ;  but  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the 
righteous  was  not  here  forsaken,  and  that  his  seed  was 
raised  above  the  condition  of  those  who  beg  their  bread  ; 
for  Nathaniel,  the  father  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  was  not  only 
churchwarden  of  his  parish,  but  had  received  an  education 
above  that  of  the  middle  ranks  in  general ;  since  he  was 
able  to  instruct  his  children  in  grammar  and  the  mathe- 
matics.* 

Very  soon  after  Jeremy  Taylor's  birth,  Stephen  Perse, 
M.D.  senior  fellow  ofCaius  College,  by  a  clause  in  his  will, 
dated  September  27,  1615,  bequeathed  certain  property  in 
charge  to  his  executors,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
free  grammar-school  in  Cambridge  :  the  same  liberal  bene- 
factor also  founded  a  number  of  scholarships,  and  six 
fellowships,  at  Caius  College,  with  a  preference  to  those 
who  had  been  educated  at  least  three  years  at  his  school. 

To  this  latter  place  of  education,  over  which  a  Mr. 


•  This  is  known  from  a  letter  of  Taylor  himself  to  his  tutor  Mr. 
Bachcroft.    Mr.  Jones's  Mss.  quoted  by  BisLop  Heber,  p.  8. 
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Lovering  then  presided,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  sent  when 
only  three  years  old  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  as 
it  appears  from  the  admittance-book  at  Caius  College,  he 
entered  as  a  sizar  there,  and  was  soon  elected  a  scholar  on 
Mr.  Perse's  foundation,  Mr.  Bachcroft  being  his  tutor.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  made,  even  at  this 
time,  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning,  whether  we 
consider  the  proofs  which  he  so  quickly  gave  of  high  at- 
tainments, or  the  early  age  at  which  he  was  thought  fit  to 
enter  the  university,  being  at  least  two  years  before  the 
average  time,  even  in  those  days  when  the  studies  of  the 
under  graduates  were  only  considered  as  preparatory  to 
those  which  followed  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and 
when  a  severe  examination  for  that  of  M.A.  merely  com- 
pleted what  was  deemed  a  common  university  education. 

Classical  literature  seems  to  have  been  studied  at  this 
time  with  an  ardor  and  assiduity  to  which  succeeding  ages 
afford  no  parallel ;  for  the  human  mind  was  now  com- 
pletely roused  from  that  night  of  monkish  ignorance  which 
had  so  long  oppressed  it.  Accurate  criticism,  indeed,  and 
niceties  of  language,  were  unstudied  and  almost  unnoticed  ; 
but  the  works  of  ancient  authors  were  diligently  sifted, 
and  committed  to  the  memory,  which  faculty  by  this  con- 
stant practice  was  increased  to  a  prodigious  extent.  We 
find  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  antiquity  predomi- 
nating in  all  the  writings  of  these  times,  disfigured  and 
obscured  as  they  are  by  innumerable  quotations  which 
were  then  considered  as  their  chief  ornament  and  illustra- 

*  la  his  admission  under  that  gentleman,  Aug.  18,  162G,  he  is 
stated  to  be  15  years  old  :  but  this  is  a  mistake,  probably  arising 
from  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  appear  nearer  to  the 
average  age  of  those  who  were  then  sent  to  the  university. 
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tion.  Lord  Coke  boasts,  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  that  he 
has  illustrated  the  knotty  points  and  nice  distinctions  of 
the  law,  with  three  hundred  extracts  from  the  Mantuan 
bard :  and  if  theologians  more  than  others  erred  in  this 
preposterous  use  of  ancient  lore,  they  may  draw  some  ex- 
cuse from  the  services  which  classical  literature  had  in 
its  revival  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of  reformation. 
Hence  the  auxiliary  was  continued  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  principal ;  or  rather  its  forces  were  employed  in  a 
department  foreign  to  their  nature ;  for  they  were  not  kept 
as  pioneers  to  theology,  where  their  usefulness  never  can 
be  questioned ;  but  were  introduced  into  the  sacred  ranks, 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  Christian  doctrines  and  apostolical 
precepts,  whose  purity  was  thus  contaminated  without  any 
authority  being  gained. 

No  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  corroborate 
these  assertions  than  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  himself, 
whose  finest  works,  and  those  most  adapted  to  popular  in- 
struction, are  darkened  and  disfigured  by  a  vain-glorious 
display  of  classical  shreds  and  patches,  many  of  them  drawn 
from  those  sources  of  impurity  which  the  apostle  forbids 
to  be  once  named  among  saints.  So  prevailing  is  the  force 
of  habit  and  fashion  !  For  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
cultivated  purity  in  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  practice, 
that  man,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  Jeremy  Taylor.  But 
his  passion  for  this  department  of  learning  was  over- 
whelming, and  his  deglutition  of  ancient  authors  might 
have  intitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  literary  shark. 

Connected  with  classical  literature,  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy about  this  time  shed  its  rays  on  our  university, 
chasing  away  the  subtilties  of  scholastic  sophistry,  and  in- 
troducing a  new  system  of  logic,  calculated  to  strengthen 
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and  direct  the  intellectual  faculties  :  and  although  mathe- 
matical science  did  not  assume  its  proper  rank  among  the 
studies  of  the  place,  until  the  illustrious  Isaac  Barrow  had 
delivered  his  own  lectures,  and  then  placed  his  immortal 
successor  in  the  Leucasian  chair ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
neglected,  since  we  know,  even  from  the  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  the  elements  of  Euclid,  the  arithmetic  of 
Tunstall  and  Cardan,  together  with  astronomy,  were  en- 
joined as  a  necessary  part  of  academical  education  pre- 
viously to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Little  is  known  of  Taylor's  university  life,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  who  had  been  well  instructed  by  his 
father  and  schoolmaster,  took  proper  advantage  of  the  im- 
proving state  of  academical  discipline  ;  and  though  it  does 
not  appear  from  any  existing  documents,  or  from  internal 
evidence  in  his  writings,  that  he  either  prosecuted  the 
study  of  mathematics,  or  entered  zealously  into  the  new 
system  of  inductive  philosophy,*  yet  his  own  works  exhibit 
abundant  proofs  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  one  of  his 
biographers. f  Indeed  there  would  be  matter  for  surprise 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  since  the  exoteric  writings  of 
the  great  Stagyrite  were  at  this  time  a  principal  branch  of 
study,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  was  a  prime  requi- 
site in  scholastic  exercises,  when  the  encomiums  that  were 
given  by  the  moderators  to  successful  disputants  occupied 
the  place  of  our  senate-house  honors.  Even  Barrow  him- 
self, when  he  was  Greek  professor,  and  would  have  intro- 

*  The  apparent  neglect  of  Bacon's  grand  discoveries  in  Jeremy 
Taylor's  works  is  reasonably  accounted  for  by  Bishop  Heber,  vol.  i. 
p.  15. 

f  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
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duced  his  auditory  to  the  more  imaginative  and  sublime 
authors  of  Greece,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  expediency,  and 
to  substitute  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  for  the  noble  trage- 
dies of  the  bard  of  Colonos.  Superest,  ut  in  unum  Aristo- 
telem  spes  nostra,  velut  in  sacram  anchoram  reclinent  ; 
ut  ad  Lyceeum,  ceu  ad  arcem  sophice  munitissimam,  por- 
tum  studii  certissimurn,  sanctissimam  aram  disciplines, 
confuyiamus.* 

In  1630-1  Taylor  took  his  first  academical  degree, 
when,  according  to  the  account  of  Dr. Rust,  he  was  imme- 
diately chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  could  have  induced  Taylor's  latest  biogra- 
phers to  entertain  any  suspicion  of  this  fact,  in  the  face  of 
a  college  document,  published  by  Archdeacon  Bonney,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  a  few  in- 
accuracies that  may  be  detected  in  it.-j-  By  this  document 
it  appears  that  Jeremy  Taylor  in  February,  1635,  spon- 
taneously vacated  a  Perse  fellowship.   Now  nothing  could 


*  See  Life  of  Barrow  in  this  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  1. 

f  Such  as  that  where  Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  nominated  by 
Archbishop  Laud  to  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in- 
stead of  All-Souls.  St.  John's  having  been  Laud's  own  college,  the 
mistake  is  very  natural,  and  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  weaken 
the  evidence.  In  the  appendix  may  be  seen  a  correct  copy  of  this 
document,  with  which  I  was  favored  by  the  present  learned  master 
of  Caius  College,  who  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ; 
nor  had  I  myself  when  I  inspected  with  him  the  very  curious  Ms. 
from  which  the  document  itself  is  taken.  This  Ms.  is  intitled 
"  Annales  Collegii  de  Gonvile  et  Caius  ab  anno  1347,"  the  year  of 
its  foundation:  and  an  event  is  recorded  which  occurred  in  1648, 
though  the  annals  about  that  time  are  not  so  full.  In  that  part  of 
the  Ms.  whence  the  document  is  taken,  there  appears  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  false  insertion  or  of  falsification. 
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be  more  likely  than  that  the  society  should  elect  a  scholar 
on  Dr.  Perse' s  foundation,  into  one  of  his  fellowships  as 
soon  as  the  statutes  would  permit,  especially  when  he  had 
so  strong  a  claim  on  them  by  his  moral  and  literary  merits  : 
nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  Taylor's  relinquishing  that 
fellowship,  which  confers  not  on  its  possessor  the  privi- 
leges of  a  foundation-fellow,  and  has  but  a  small  income 
attached  to  it,  just  at  the  time  when  he  entered  at  Ox- 
ford, and  had  the  certainty  of  Archbishop  Laud's  patron- 
age. But  this  question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  appearing  frequently  in  what  is  called  the 
absence-book  of  the  college,*  kept  to  note  down  the  exit 
and  return  of  all  scholars  and  fellows,  whose  stipend 
partly  depends  on  their  time  of  residence. 

So  indefatigably  did  Taylor  pursue  his  academical  stu- 
dies, and  so  wisely  apply  them  to  theology,  their  best  end 
and  aim,  that,  like  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher,  he 
was  admitted  into  holy  orders  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-first  year.  About  the  same  time  (1633)  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
called  from  the  university  to  a  scene  which  allowed  larger 
scope  for  his  talents,  and  introduced  him  to  a  great  and 
munificent  patron. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  univer- 
sities served  the  purpose  of  large  schools,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  whose  studies  were  proportionate  to  their 
years,  and  amongst  whom  discipline  was  actually  enforced 
by  corporeal  punishment.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the 

*  On  the  8tli  of  Nov.  1633,  Taylor's  name  first  appears  in  the  list 
of  fellows.  By  its  last  appearance  we  find  that  he  returned  to 
college,  Oct.  13,  1635,  and  left  it  next  day.  Mr.  Taylor  rediit  13°. 
Octobr.  exiit  14°.  Octubr, 
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colleges  were  so  crowded  with  students,  that  several  of 
them  were  obliged  to  occupy  one  set  of  apartments,  and 
were  thence  called  chamber-fellows,  or  chums*  About 
this  period,  one  Risden,  who  had  been  a  chum  with 
Taylor,  engaged  him  to  come  up  to  Loudon,  to  be  his  sub- 
stitute for  a  time  as  lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
"Here  he  preached,"  says  Dr.  Rust,  "  to  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  bis  auditory ;  and  by  his  florid  and 
youthful  beauty,  his  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  his  sublime 
and  raised  discourses,  he  made  his  hearers  take  him  for 
some  young  angel  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory." 
The  fame  of  his  eloquence  having  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  Laud,  that  prelate  became  desirous  of  hearing 
him,  and  accordingly  sent  for  the  young  divine  to  preach 
before  him  at  Lambeth.  This  office  he  executed  much  to 
the  archbishop's  satisfaction,  who  "observing  the  tartness 
of  his  discourse,  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  the  modesty 
and  meekness  of  his  temper,  and  the  becomingness  of  his 
personage  and  carriage,"  f  commended  him  highly,  but 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  seemed  too  young  for  the 
office  which  he  was  then  filling  in  London.  Taylor,  with 
the  vivacity  of  youth,  "  humbly  begged  his  grace  to  par- 
don that  fault,  and  promised,  if  he  lived,  he  would  amend 
it."  His  considerate  patron,  however,  wishing  to  aflbrd 
him  better  opportunities  for  study  and  improvement,  than 
a  course  of  town-preaching  would  admit  of,  determined  to 
place  him  "  where,"  as  Lloyd  observes,  "  he  might  have 

*  Even  a  master  of  arts,  or  a  fellow,  was  not  always  allowed  to 
have  a  set  of  rooms  appropriated  to  himself.  The  statutes  of  Emma- 
nuel College  expressly  provide  against  the  putting  of  more  than 
four  chums  into  one  set  of  apartments. 

f  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
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time,  books,  and  company,  to  complete  himself  iu  those 
several  parts  of  learning,  into  which  he  had  made  so  fair 
an  entrance." 

Land  being  officially  visitor  of  All-Souls,  in  Oxford,  sup- 
posed, in  those  times  of  arrogant  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  passive  obedience  on  the  other,  that  his  wishes  would 
be  law  with  the  college,  as  soon  as  expressed  :  accordingly, 
he  determined  to  procure  for  Taylor  a  fellowship  on  that 
splendid  foundation.  He  sent  him,  therefore,  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  at  University  College,  and  incor- 
porated as  master  of  arts.  The  impression  on  Laud's 
mind  was,  that  this  admission  ad  eundem,  would  satisfy  the 
college  statutes,  which  require  candidates  for  a  fellowship 
to  be  of  three  years  standing  in  the  university.*  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  archbishop  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All-Souls  : — 

"  To  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All-Souls  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Salutem  in  Cliristo. 
"These  are  on  the  behalf  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  scholar  ; 
Mr.  Osborn,  being  to  give  over  his  fellowship,  was  wi(h  me  at 
Lambeth,  and,  I  thank  him,  freely  proffered  me  the  nomination  of 
a  scholar  to  succeed  in  his  place.  Now,  having  seriously  deli- 
berated with  myself  touching  this  business,  and  being  willing  to  re- 
commend such  an  one  to  you  as  you  might  thank  me  for,  I  am  re- 
solved to  pitch  on  Mr.  Jeremiah  Taylour,  of  whose  ability s  and 
sufficiency*  every  ways  I  have  received  very  good  assurance.  And 
I  do  hereby  heartily  pray  you  to  give  him  all  furtherance  by  yourself 
and  the  fellows  at  the  next  election,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will 
approve  himself  a  worthy  and  learned  member  of  your  society. 
And,  though  he  has  had  his  breeding,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  other 

•  Laud  therefore  supposed,  or  intended,  that  this  admission  should 
intitle  him  to  all  the  advantages  he  would  have  had  by  regularly 
proceeding  to  his  degrees  at  Oxford. 
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university,  yet  I  hope  that  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  him,  in  regard 
that  he  is  incorporated  into  Oxford,  (ut  sit  eodem  ordine,  gradu, 
&c.,)  and  admitted  into  University  College.  Neither  can  I  learn 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  your  local  statutes  against  it.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  use  him  with  so  fair  respects,  as  be6ts  a  man 
of  his  rank  and  learning,  for  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you 
thanks.    So  I  leave  him  to  your  kindness,  and  rest 

"  Your  loving  friend,    »  * 
"William  Cant. 

"  Lambeth  House,  October  23,  1635." 

The  perusal  of  this  epistle  will  not  raise  Laud  in  the  esti- 
mation of  any  honest  man.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he 
only  followed  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  the  assumption  of 
extraordinary  powers  :  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  this  argument ;  for  however  bad  the  times  may  be, 
a  really  great  and  good  man  will  endeavor  to  lead,  rather 
than  be  led  by  them. 

The  haughty  prelate,  however,  met  with  an  opposition 
which  he  little  expected,  from  the  warden,  Dr.  Sheldon, 
who  afterwards  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  and 
was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  university  :  but  the 
fellows  were  found  either  more  pliable,  or  more  alive  to 
the  merits  and  eligibility  of  the  candidate.  The  majority 
of  these  having  given  their  votes  in  his  favor,  and  persisting 
in  their  determination,  no  election  could  take  place  ;  by 
which  means  the  right  of  nomination  devolved  on  the  arch- 
bishop, who  appointed  Taylor  to  the  vacant  fellowship  on 
the  14th  January,  1636.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Sheldon,  though  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment, became  sincerely  reconciled  to  the  new  fellow,  who 
had  been  thus  forced  on  his  acceptance  ;  nay,  that  he 
generously  relieved  his  necessities  when  he  became  in- 
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volved  in  tbose  disasters  which  overwhelmed  both  church 
and  state. 

According  to  Wood's  account,  Taylor  profited  gTeatly 
by  the  leisure,  the  books,  and  other  advantages  thus 
afforded  him,  and  was  also  much  admired  by  the  university 
for  his  excellent  casuistical  preaching.  If  so,  the  dis- 
courses which  excited  this  admiration  have  not  been  yet 
submitted  to  the  press,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  lurking  in 
some  obscure  recess  ;  for  there  is  but  one  amongst  his  pub- 
lished works,  preached  at  this  time,  intitled  to  such  an 
epithet ;  and  that  is  the  celebrated  sermon  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1638. 

Taylor  had  about  this  time  been  subjected  to  the  calum- 
nious charge  of  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  Roman 
church ;  a  charge  which  was  revived  at  other  times  during 
his  life,  though  distinctly  denied  by  him,  and  refuted  by 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  life.  The  report  probably  arose 
from  his  friendship  with  a  Franciscan  friar,  known  by  the 
assumed  title  of  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,*  whose  intimacy 
with  Laud  himself  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  that 
prelate's  impeachment:  nor,  in  those  times  of  puritanical 
frensy,  could  a  man  be  surprised  at  such  an  accusation, 
when  patronised  by  the  archbishop,  against  whom  his 
inveterate  enemies  constantly  urged  this  untenable  charge. t 
Certainly,  if  Taylor  entertained  any  idea  of  his  patron's 
attachment  to  the  Romanists,  or  had  the  slightest  wish  of 


*  His  real  name  was  Davenport. 

f  Laud's  defence  at  his  trial,  and  his  solemn  declaration  on  the 
scaffold,  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  candid  man  of  his  innocence 
on  this  score. 
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conciliating'  their  favor  himself,  he  took  the  strangest 
method  possible  to  please  either  party,  by  preaching  a  pow- 
erful argumentative  discourse  against  their  tenets,  and 
publishing  it  with  a  dedication  to  the  archbishop. 

Wood  declares  "That  in  this  sermon  several  things  were 
inserted  against  the  papists  by  the  Vice-chancellor,  which 
gave  such  ofi'ence  to  them,  that  they  rejected  him  with 
scorn  ;  particularly  to  his  friend,  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara, 
who  told  him  that  Taylor  afterwards  expressed  some  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done."  On  this  passage  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  the  sermon  itself  is  opposed  to  the 
Romish  tenets  in  its  whole  contexture  and  design  ;  that  it 
bears  no  mark  of  any  interpolation ;  and  contains  no  more 
invective  than  the  subject  naturally  demanded.  Nor  was 
Taylor's  character  such  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  he 
would  adopt  the  sentiments  of  any  other  person,  especially 
against  his  own  opinions  ;  still  less  will  that  character  per- 
mit us  to  give  any  credence  to  what  the  Franciscan  friar 
says  about  his  repentance. 

Taylor  appears  not  to  have  been  a  regular  resident  at 
the  university  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  enjoyed 
his  fellowship.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1637-8,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, by  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London;  the  duties  of  which, 
added  to  those  of  his  chaplaincy  to  the  archbishop,  and 
that  to  the  king,  which  had  lately  been  conferred  on  him, 
necessarily  withdrew  him  from  academic  retirement  to 
more  active  scenes  :  moreover,  among  the  ascetic  notions  of 
moral  discipline  which  in  some  measure  distinguished 
him,  that  of  celibacy  was  not  one;  nor  was  he  insensible 
to  that  passion  which  refines  all  the  rest,  and  cheers  the 
spirit  of  man  as  he  toils  over  the  arduous  steeps  of  life. 
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He  did  not  long  therefore  keep  his  fellowship  ;  hut  when 
his  preferment  enabled  him  to  support  a  family,  he  entered 
into  his  first  matrimonial  engagement*  with  a  lady  whose 
name  was  Phoebe  Langsdale,  and  who  probably  resided 
with  her  mother  in  his  neighborhood.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  grew  up  to  manhood  ;  whilst  the 
third,  named  William,  probably  after  the  archbishop,  died 
and  was  buried  at  Uppingham,  a  short  time  before  his 
mother,  on  the  28th  of  May,  lG42,f  Though  Taylor  was 
twice  married,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
both  engagements  were  founded  in  true  affection,  we  find 
scarcely  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  wives  in  any  part  of  his 
correspondence;  but  from  whatever  cause  this  silence  may 
have  arisen,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  mutual 
esteem,  when  we  reflect  on  the  inimitable  picture  of  con- 
jugal happiness  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  two  Sermons  on 
"  the  Marriage  Ring,"  discourses  which  take  the  highest 
rank  among  treatises  of  fine  morality,  sanctified  by  Chris- 
tian principles,  that  our  literature  affords.  If  these  noble 
sermons,  altered  a  little  and  adapted  to  modern  taste,  were 
sometimes  delivered  from  our  pulpits,  the  advantages 
thence  resulting  to  society  might  be  extremely  great. 

No  documents  remain  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
Taylor  executed  his  sacred  office  at  Uppingham  :  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  the  exalted  piety  that  breathes 
through  his  writings,  the  love  which  he  bore  the  church, 
the  energy  he  exerted  in  its  defence ;  above  all,  the  com- 
plete and  admirable  precepts  which  in  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions  he  delivered  to  his  clergy,  respecting 


•  May  27,  1639. 

t  Mr.  Jones's  Ms.  quoted  by  Bishop  Heber,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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their  spiritual  duties ;  all  these  things  vouch  for  his  own 
faithful  discharge  of  them.  His  attention  to  the  less  im- 
portant and  secular  concerns  of  his  parish  was  shown  by 
the  interest  which  he  always  took  in  the  election  of  annual 
officers;  in  the  care  with  which  he  entered  various  parti- 
culars in  the  registers  with  his  own  hand  ;  among  which 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Towers,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  an  organ,  together  with  a  list  of 
books,  vestments,  vessels,  and  other  costly  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  church,  all  of  which,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  dedication  in  Peterborough  cathedral,  appear  to 
have  been  a  gift  from  himself :  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
this  zeal  for  adorning  the  house  of  God,  which  has  excited 
a  sneer  even  in  the  present  day,*  was  an  additional  cause 
why  the  puritans  of  his  own  times  accused  him  of  an  incli- 
nation to  popery,  as  it  certainly  was  a  principal  one  among 
those  which  drew  down  their  wrath  against  his  great 
patron.  Those  times  indeed  were  distinguished  by  doc- 
trines and  events,  on  which  it  is  even  at  this  day  hazardous 
to  comment,  unless  a  writer  be  prepared  to  stem  the  tide 
of  prejudice  and  party  ;  for  if  the  unconstitutional  and 
insincere  conduct  of  Charles,  as  well  as  the  proud,  ambi- 
tious, uncompromising  spirit  of  Laud  and  others  of  the 
royal  party,  was  utterly  unjustifiable,  so  also  was  that  of 
the  reformers  :  nay,  the  couuter-tyranny  of  the  puritans, 
their  duplicity  in  using  the  garb  of  religion  to  cover  their 
own  vile  purposes,  their  intolerance  and  fanaticism,  their 
eagerness  in  seizing  on  the  spoils  of  the  church,  and  their 
blind  zeal  in  the  destruction  of  every  institution  respected 
for  its  character  or  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  were 


*  See  Eclectic  Review  for  Dec.  1S16. 
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more  odious,  and  more  hostile  to  the  public  welfare,  than 
the  open  undisguised  tyranny  of  monarchical  power  :  and 
they  afford  a  practical  lesson  of  what  may  be  at  any  time 
expected  from  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  democratkal 
faction.  The  catastrophe  indeed  which  followed  the  vio- 
lent  encroachment  made  on  monarchical  principles  in 
the  days  of  Charles,  was  so  terrific,  that  we  are  called  on 
to  pause  awhile  in  our  narrative,  and  endeavor  to  trace  its 
origin,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its  repetition.  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  popular  encroachment  is  again  meditated ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  such,  carried  to  will  undermine 

and  overthrow  the  constitution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
its  progress  should  be  watched  with  a  jealous  caution. 

Whoever  has  attentively  perused  the  annals  of  this 
country,  must  have  remarked  a  power  long  resident  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  always  ready  to  cheek 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  commonaity.  During  the  reigns  of 
our  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  this  power  consisted  in  the 
royal  prerogative  :  and  thouzh  we  cannot  but  applaud  the 
heroic  efforts  of  our  ancestors  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  when  the  world  around  them  lay  under 
a  dezradinz  despotism,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  seve- 
ral of  our  sovereigns,  particularly  Elizabeth,  exercised 
this  prerogative  in  many  ways  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.  But  when  the  weak  and  bigoted  race  of  the 
Stuarts  ascended  the  throne,  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  the  people  over  whom  they  were  called 
to  preside,  but  imbued  with  such  extravagant  notions  of  the 
prerogative,  as  to  consider  it  almost  an  emanation  of  Di- 
vinity, they  exercised  this  divine  ri^ht  in  so  incautious, 
selfish,  and  tyrannical  a  manner,  as  to  produce  general 
indignation  in  the  people,  and  induce  them  to  break 
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asunder  the  chaiu  which  bound  together  the  different 
branches  of  the  constitution. 

Then  came  the  republic,  or  the  reign  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  intent  on  spoliation,  averse  to  ancient  laws 
and  establishments,  postponing  public  business  to  matters 
of  etiquette  or  vain  babbling,  and  exercising  their  usurped 
dominion  even  more  tyrannically  than  the  sovereign  had 
exerted  his  prerogative. 

To  this  state  of  affairs  succeeded  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  a  ruler  whose  measures  have  perhaps  never  yet 
been  contemplated,  except  through  the  mists  of  prejudice 
or  partiality.  They  who  think  that  a  House  of  Commons 
necessarily  contains  all  the  means  of  good  government,  and 
that  its  decisions  are  the  voice  of  truth,  will  see  in  Crom- 
well's frequent  rejection  of  its  interference  and  suppres- 
sion of  its  power,  nothing  but  the  acts  of  one  who  wished 
to  erect  an  absolute  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  all  free  in- 
stitutions. But  others,  who  put  a  more  favorable  construc- 
tion on  the  motives  that  swayed  that  master-spirit  of  his 
age,  will  think  it  possible  that  he  may  have  been  actuated 
by  higher  and  more  patriotic  views;  that  he  may  have  been 
convinced  by  repeated  trials  and  experience,  that  a  popular 
government  without  due  control,  was,  from  its  endless  dis- 
putes, its  incapacity  to  form  a  systematic  plan,  and  its 
utter  want  of  responsibility,  the  very  worst  that  can  be 
imagined. 

This  great  man  having  died,  probably  of  a  broken  heart, 
from  the  difficulties  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  exposed,  the  House  of  Commons  became  again 
the  predominant  power;  but  the  nation  had  been  too  much 
disgusted  with  its  incapacity  and  violence,  to  submit  long 
to  its  sway  :  the  exiled  family  was  recalled,  and  the  people, 
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in  their  foolish  transports  of  joy,  inconsiderately  restored 
Charles  II.,  without  defining  his  prerogative  or  their  own 
rights.  Heoce  a  train  of  abuses  ensued,  which  soon  sent 
his  successor  into  a  second  banishment ;  and  then  the 
constitution  was  moulded  into  the  form  which  it  now 
wears. 

At  the  Revolution,  however,  when  the  necessity  was  seen 
of  upholding  a  power  in  the  state,  to  check  the  encroach- 
ment of  popular  principles,  and  when  the  royal  prero- 
gative could  no  lo»ger  be  exercised  as  in  former  times,  this 
power  was  re-established  under  a  disguised  form,  less 
offensive  to  view,  but  more  dangerous  perhaps  in  reality. 
What  was  formerly  prerogative,  now  became  influence  ; 
which,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  little  less  than  patronage  or 
bribery  under  a  thousand  different  shapes.  The  evil  effects 
of  this  principle  have  been  felt  in  the  many  abuses  that  have 
insidiously  crept  into  ever  department  of  the  state,  cor- 
rupting morals,  promoting  injustice,  and  destroying  good 
government ;  insomuch,  that  gradual  reformation  has  been 
strenuously  opposed,  until  the  public  confidence  in  public 
men  is  greatly  weakened,  and  the  national  spirit  roused  by 
the  necessity  of  some  great  change.  What  that  change 
should  be,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  the  danger,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  arise  from  leaving  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  but  too  little  ;  or  of  vesting  the 
government  once  more  in  a  House  of  Commons,  subject 
to  those  impulses  of  passion,  and  that  desire  of  violent 
innovation,  which  distinguished  the  Long  Parliament. 
Happy  then  would  it  be,  if  this  great  question  could  be 
discussed  freely  and  deliberately  ;  if  it  could  be  separated 
from  the  spirit  of  party  ;  if  good  and  wise  men  could  unite 
to  correct  manifest  abuses,  to  preserve  constitutional  rights, 
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and  to  lay  down  some  great  conservative  principles  which 
might  support  that  just  equilibrium  in  the  state  which 
ought  always  to  exist,  but  has  never  yet  existed  except  in 
theory. 


CHAPTER  It 

During  the  latter  part  of  Taylor's  residence  in  his  parish 
of  Uppingham,  the  attacks  made  by  parliament  on  the 
hierarchy  began  to  exceed  all  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
the  means  used  for  its  overthrow  were  most  irregular  and 
unprecedented.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1641,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against 
thirteen  of  the  bishops,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ; 
and  though  this  charge  was  suffered  to  die  away  in  silence, 
yet  many  offensive  acts  were  carried  against  the  established 
forms  of  worship ;  the  most  violent  petitions  against  the 
bishops  were  got  up ;  tumultuous  meetings  of  the  lowest 
rabble  were  encouraged  to  insult,  and  even  to  assault  them, 
on  their  way  to  the  House,  until  they  were  prevented  from 
attending  it  by  danger  of  their  lives.  Twelve  prelates, 
who  signed  a  protestation  to  the  king  on  this  account,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  finally,  a  bill  to  deprive  the 
whole  episcopal  bench  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  was 
carried  through  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  signing  of  this  iniquitous  bill  was  one  of  the  three 
things  which,  according  to  Charles's  own  declaration,  lay 
heaviest  on  his  mind  during  the  times  of  his  solitude  and 
sufferings.*    He  was  induced  by  weak,  though  perhaps 


*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  493. 
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faithful  counsellors,  to  take  this  step,  which  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  adherents,  and  disabled  him  from  refusing' 
any  thing  else  to  the  demands  of  his  opponents.  Such 
indeed  is  the  natural  result  of  concession,  when  it  is  seen 
to  arise  from  weakness,  and  not  from  principle.  If  a 
monarch  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects 
with  safety  to  himself,  he  must  do  it  whilst  he  has  the 
power  of  curbing  their  impatience,  and  of  limiting  their 
demands.  If  a  general  desire  of  change  shall  have  been 
for  a  length  of  time  unjustly  and  violently  opposed,  reluc- 
tant concession  will  only  stimulate  the  hope  of  future  ac- 
quisition ;  for  the  experience  of  evil  itself  is  not  so  strong 
an  organ  of  revolution,  as  is  the  anticipation  of  power. 
This  the  unfortunate  king  found  to  his  cost ;  for  the  daily 
aggressions  made  on  his  prerogative,  and  the  insolence  of 
his  enemies,  soon  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  took 
the  resolution  of  quitting  his  capital,  and  of  appealing  to 
the  sword. 

The  rugged  narrow  path  of  duty  now  lay  open  before 
Tavlor;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  decline  it.  Released  in 
some  degree  from  domestic  ties,  (for  it  appears  that  he  had 
buried  his  wife  at  Uppingham)*  he  hastened  to  join  the 
king  at  Oxford,  anxious  to  share  the  declining  fortunes  of 
his  roval  master,  and  administer  to  him  those  spiritual  con- 
solations which  never  could  have  been  more  acceptable. 
Moreover,  having  girded  himself  with  the  armor  of  truth, 
he  stood  forth  as  a  champion  to  defend  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
producing  an  excellent  work  intitled  "  Episcopacy  Asserted 
against  the  Aerians  and  Acephali,  New  and  Old  ;"  in  which 


*  According  to  Lady  Wray's  statement,  quoted  by  Bishop  He- 
ber,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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he  defended,  with  great  learning  and  acumen,  the  divine 
institution  of  bishops,  as  being  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  apostles,  commissioned  by  them,  and  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  apostolic  functions.  This 
treatise  was  published  by  the  command,  as  it  was  probably 
composed  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  king ;  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  failings  in  other  respects,  was  a  loving 
father  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  welfare  of  which 
seems  to  have  lain  uppermost  in  his  heart,  even  when  he 
was  harassed  by  the  most  severe  calamities.  This  work, 
which  experienced  unmerited  neglect,  and  remained  un- 
answered amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  conflict  of  opi- 
nions, was  dedicated  by  Taylor  to  Christopher  Hatton,  Esq., 
afterwards  created  Lord  Hatton  of  Kirby,  who  had  been 
his  neighbor  at  Uppingham  ;  a  learned  man  himself,  and  a 
patron  of  learning  in  others,  as  appears  from  the  friend- 
ship of  Dugdale,  who  composed  the  Monasticon  at  his  in- 
stigation, and  by  his  assistance. 

To  such  a  reward  as  the  king  and  the  church,  in  its  low 
estate,  could  bestow,  Taylor,  was  fully  intitled.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  he  was  admitted  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1642,  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  royal  mandate ; 
though  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  privilege,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  royalists  about  Charles's  court,  lessened  the 
honor,  and  produced  a  remonstrance  from  the  heads  of  the 
university,  against  a  practice  so  detrimental  to  their  dig- 
nity and  discipline. 

Taylor  also  found,  to  his  cost,  that  his  enemies  were  much 
more  potent  to  injure,  than  his  friends  to  protect  him;  for 
about  this  time  his  living  of  Uppingham  was  sequestered, 
which  reduced  him  at  one  blow  to  a  state  of  utter  indi- 
gence ;  and  w  hether  this  was  relieved  by  that  small  por- 
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tion  of  the  stipend  which  was,  in  most  cases,  assigned  to 
ejected  clergymen  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
is  uncertain ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  silence  on 
the  subject  forms  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  on  the 
affirmative,  as  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 

The  circumstances  of  his  history,  during  the  early  period 
of  those  disastrous  times,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
Wood  says  only,  that  he  was  a  frequent  preacher  to  the 
court  at  Oxford,  and  that  he  attended  as  chaplain  in  the 
king's  army;  where,  though  he  had  not  command  of 
time  and  books,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  many  works, 
which  he  afterwards  finished  and  published. 

The  decline  of  the  royal  cause  compelled  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Carmarthenshire ;  though  the  following  letter* 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Langsdale,  in  which  appears  the 
name  of  his  printer,  who  was  also  a  bookseller  in  Ivy-lane, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  with  his  mother-in-law  and 
children,  in  London,  towards  the  close  of  1643. 

"  Deare  Brother, — Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  bring- 
ing the  happy  new  s  of  Iby  recovery.  I  had  notice  of  thy  danger, 
but  watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had  layd  wayte  with  Roys- 
ton  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Rumhould.  I  hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid 
thee  be  carefull  for  the  perfecting  thy  health,  and  to  be  fearful  of  a 
relapse.  Though  I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  con- 
cerned in  it.  But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely 
[careful]  to  perform  to  God  those  holy  promises  which  I  suppose 
thou  didst  make  in  thy  sicknesse  ;  and  remember  what  thoughts 
thou  hadst  then,  and  beare  them  along  on  thy  spirit  all  thy  life- 
time. For  that  which  was  true  then  is  so  still,  and  the  world  is 
really  as  vain  a  thing  as  thou  didst  then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not 
tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger  (though  I  heard  of  it,)  till,  at  the  same 


*  Preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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time,  I  told  her  of  thy  recovery.  Poore  woman  !  she  was  troubled 
and  pleased  at  the  same  lime,  but  your  letter  did  determine  her. 
I  take  it  kindly  that  thou  hast  writt  to  Bowman.  If  I  had  been  in 
condition  you  should  not  have  beene  troubled  with  it;  but,  as  it  is, 
both  thou  and  I  must  be  content.  Thy  mother  sends  her  blessing 
to  thee  and  her  little  Mally.  So  doe  I,  and  my  prayers  to  God  for 
you  both.  Your  little  cozens  are  your  servants  ;  and  I  am 
"Thy  most  affectionate  and  eDdeared  Brother, 
"November 24, 1643.  "JER.  TAYLOR. 

"To  my  very  dear  Brother,  Dr.  Langsdale,  at  his 
Apothecary's  House  in  Gainsborough." 

Next  year  however  he  is  discovered  attached  again  to  a 
division  of  the  royal  army  in  Wales,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Charles 
Gerard  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,*  February  4,  lf>44. 
Bishop  Heber  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  cause  which 
drew  him  first  away  from  scenes  of  war,  was  love :  that  he 
had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  lady  during  the  first  visit  of 
King  Charles  to  Wales,  and  that  he  married  her,  and 
retired  on  her  property  soon  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Langsdale ;  though  the  evils  of  war,  extending  them- 
selves into  the  most  remote  and  peaceful  districts,  soon 
involved  him  again  in  their  vortex.  This  indeed  seems 
intimated  by  himself  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  wherein  he  observes,  that,  "  in 
the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all 
in  pieces,  he  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales ;  and,  in 
a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quiet- 
ness which,  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  he  could  not  hope 
for.  Here,"  he  continues,  "I  cast  anchor  ;  and,  thinking 
to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous 
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violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And 
here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish 
things  nor  persons.  And  but  that  He  who  stilleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had 
been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But 
I  know  not  whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the 
courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of 
a  noble  enemy.  O!  yap  fixgfixpoi  -n-apsi^ov  ow  t^v  tu^oD- 
0"av  <$i\av&gooiriuv  iflju.iv  ccvatyavTs;  yap  Trugav,  7rpo<rs\a(3ovTO 
I1ANTA2  HMAS,  Sid  tov  vbtov  rov  IqencuTa,  xai  Sid  to 
\I/u^o;." 

Taylor's  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters, 
was  named  Joanna  Bridges,  and  was  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the  parish  of  Llanguedor, 
and  county  of  Carmarthen.  Her  mother's  family  is  not 
known;  but  she  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  when  his  youth  was  under  the 
guidance  of  the  licentious  Buckingham.  If  we  consider 
that  Charles  by  natural  temperament  was  inclined  to  gal- 
lantry, as  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in  the  famous  journey 
to  Spain,  and  that  he  was  under  the  fascinating  influence 
of  one  of  the  most  dissolute  and  commanding  spirits  of  the 
age,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the 
indiscretion  of  the  prince  :  but  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
his  morals,  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  that  he  could  declare  at 
the  last  awful  hour  of  life,  that  he  had  never  swerved,  even 
in  thought,  from  the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  his  royal 
consort. 

The  lady  whom  Taylor  now  married  is  said,  in  a  letter 
TAY.  VOL.  I.  c 
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of  Lady  Wray,*  "to  have  been  brought  up  in  much  pri- 
vacy by  some  relations  in  Glamorganshire;  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  very  fine  person,  of  which  her  portrait,  yet  pre- 
served in  the  family,  is  a  sufficient  evidence ;  and  both  in 
countenance  and  disposition  to  have  displayed  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her  unfortunate  father." 

During  this  year  Taylor  published  his  edition  of  the 
Psalter,  with  Collects  affixed  to  each  Psalm,  and  also  a 
Defence  of  the  Liturgy,  when  the  use  of  it  had  been 
abolished,  and  the  Directory  substituted  in  its  stead  :  this 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  a  larger  work.  They  were 
probably  both  published  during  his  imprisonment,  since 
the  latter  came  out  anonymously,  and  the  former  in  the 
name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Hatton :  nor  did  the 
name  of  the  real  author  transpire,  till  the  eighth  edition, 
enlarged,  was  published  by  Royston  in  1G72,  as  composed 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  Chaplain  to  King  Charles  I. 
of  blessed  memory.^  How  long  his  imprisonment  con- 
tinued there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  :  but  notwith- 
standing the  humane  treatment  which,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  received  from  his  enemies,  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  escape  without  large  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and 
draughts  on  his  wife's  fortune ;  since  we  find  that  he  was 
about  this  time  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
himself  and  family  by  keeping  a  school,  in  partnership 
with  William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  William  Wyatt,  who  subsequently  became  pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln.    In  conjunction  with  this  latter  gen- 


*  Quoted  by  Bishop  Uclier,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

t  Archdc;icon  Bomiey's  Ms.  quoted  by  Bishop  Hcber,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197 
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tleman,  he  published  "A  New  and  Easy  Institution  of 
Grammar,"  in  the  Latin  preface  to  which  we  find  Newton 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel,  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, dignified  by  the  name  of  Collegium  Newtoniense. 
According  to  Wood,  several  youths,  most  loyally  educated, 
were  sent  from  thence  to  the  universities.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  these  was  Judge  Powell,  whose  digni- 
fied and  impartial  conduct,  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
reflected  credit  on  his  instructors  ;  and  on  whose  tomb  it 
is  recorded  to  his  honor  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

In  1647,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  his  royal  master  for 
the  last  time  ;  as  in  August,  this  year,  the  chaplains  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch  were  allowed  for  a  short  period  free 
access  to  him  ;  and  it  appears,  that  at  a  late  period  of 
Charles's  misfortunes,  Taylor  had  an  interview  with  him, 
and  received  from  him,  in  token  of  regard,  his  watch,  with 
a  few  pearls  and  rubies,  that  had  ornamented  the  ebony 
case  in  which  he  kept  his  Bible.*  In  this  same  year  also 
he  brought  out  his  celebrated  treatise  on  "  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,"  a  work  which  Bishop  Heber,  who  was  no 
mean  judge  of  literary  and  moral  excellence,  inclined  to 
think  the  ablest  of  all  his  compositions.  Yet  this  admirable 
work,  as  its  author  tells  us,  in  his  Epistle  dedicatory  to 
Lord  Hatton,  was  composed  under  circumstances  most  dis- 
advantageous ;  in  poverty  and  imprisonment ;  and  without 
jither  leisure  or  books.  But  he  had  the  resources  of  his 
>wn  powerful  mind,  imbued  as  it  was  with  all  the  treasures 
>f  ancient  learning,  and  enlightened  by  a  familiar  acquaint- 


■  Mr  Jones  and  Arclidchcon  Bonne  j 'a  Ms>.  tjuotcd  by  Bishop 
[vber,  vol.  i.  |).  41. 
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ance  with  that  sacred  guide,  which  is  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  evidence  of  God's 
providence  in  the  disposal  of  human  affairs,  that  so  many 
master  spirits  have  appeared  at  different  periods  in  the 
world,  and  precisely  at  the  very  crisis  which  demanded 
their  exertions.  Certainly,  at  no  era  in  the  British  history, 
did  a  more  noble  phalanx  unite  to  defend  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  transmit  its  glories  to  posterity,  than  in  the 
dark  and  troubled  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
Among  the  foremost  and  stoutest  of  those  champions  was 
the  subject  of  our  present  memoir  ;  but  his  virtuous  and 
enlightened  mind  was  well  aware  that  the  church  of 
Christ  is  a  church  of  peace,  not  of  persecution  or  intole- 
rance ;  wherefore  at  a  time  when  sects  and  parties  were 
almost  innumerable,  and  each  burned  with  zeal  to  propa- 
gate its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  careless  of  means,  and 
reckless  of  consequences,  Taylor  endeavored  to  teach  them 
a  lesson  of  toleration,  sanctioned  by  reason,  and  recom- 
mended by  that  Gospel  which  all  professed  to  follow. 

When  this  publication  first  appeared,  the  principles  of 
toleration  had  been  so  little  discussed,  and  the  practice  of 
it  so  little  attended  to,  that  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if 
the  author  failed  to  please  all  parties.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  it  was  considered  to  contain  principles  which 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
accordingly  it  gave  offence  to  many  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment, whose  adversaries  in  some  instances  conceived 
themselves  justified  by  it  in  their  hostilities.  It  must  in- 
deed be  confessed,  that  those  bounds  which  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  spiritual  government  and  unity  in 
the  church,  were  overstepped  in  this  discourse,  inasmuch 
as  its  leading  principle,  namely,  "  that  a  church  ought  to 
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require  no  other  terms  of  communion  from  its  members 
than  a  confession  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  seems  extended 
by  its  author  to  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  public 
ministry.  "That  office,"  Bishop  Heber  observes,  "  as  it 
cannot  be  exercised  by  all,  in  its  very  nature  supposes  a 
selection  of  some  and  a  rejection  of  others ;  and  it  is  not 
only  natural,  but  allowable,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  duty 
in  the  selectors,  to  fix  on  such  persons  as,  being  otherwise 
properly  qualified,  entertain  not  only  on  the  essentials  of 
religion,  but  on  its  important  and  practical,  though  possibly 
its  subordinate  features,  what  the  antistites  religionis 
themselves  conceive  to  be  the  true  opinion.  Where  a 
limited  number  only  is  to  be  admitted,  this  preference, 
given  to  some,  need  be  considered  as  no  reflection  either 
on  the  morals  or  the  Christianity  of  the  rest."  Even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  Apostles  themselves  required,  in 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  nothing  but  a  confession  of 
what  is  called  their  creed,  it  does  not  follow  but  that,  as 
false  opinions  and  heresies  arose  in  the  church,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  their  dissemination  :  and  if  St. 
Paul  himself  declares  of  certain  teachers  (Tit.  i.  2.)  that 
'  their  mouths  must  be  stopped,'  that  is,  must  be  silenced 
by  authority,  for  teaching  doctrines  which  are  neither  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  any  article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
nor  manifestly  contrary  to  good  morals,  it  follows,  a  for- 
tiori, that  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  may  be 
rejected,  if  he  avows  that  same  doctrine :  so  that  in  this 
case  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  prophesying  will  not  hold, 
and  the  question  concerning  what  doctrines  shall  be  pub- 
licly taught  in  the  church,  devolves  on  its  regularlv  ap- 
pointed governors. 

But  if  churchmen  feel  that  the  author  gives  too  great  a 
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latitude  to  his  principles  in  this  treatise,  sectarians  think 
that  he  does  not  establish  them  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
broad  :  it  is  said  that  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture,  are  kept  in  the  back  ground, 
whilst  arguments  of  minor  importance  are  brought  forward 
in  defence  of  toleration.  With  respect  to  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  it  must  be  considered,  ihat,  when  Taylor 
wrote  his  book,  they  were  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  people,  from  an  eager 
desire  to  assume  them,  without  possessing  that  knowlege 
which  is  necessary  for  their  discreet  use,  were  then  throw- 
ing the  whole  frame  of  society  into  the  most  dreadful  con- 
vulsions. It  can  scarcely  be  expected  then  that  he  should 
insist  very  strongly  on  this  point,  though  he  has  bv  no 
means  neglected  it.*'  Still  less  has  he  overlooked  that 
more  sure  and  convincing  ground  of  argument,  the  autho- 
rity of  Holy  Writ:  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
which  he  urges  against  persecution,  is  the  dishonor  done 
to  Christianity  by  supposing  that  it  needs  any  other  de- 
fence, except  those  arguments  and  that  morality  which 
rendered  its  establishment  and  propagation  so  sure. 

Perhaps  the  point  on  which  Taylor  has  been  most  in- 
cautious and  liable  to  reprehension,  is  where  he  expresses 
an  opinion,  that  not  only  all  peaceable  and  charitable  means 
are  to  be  used  in  bringing  back  an  erring  brother  to  the 
right  faith,  but  that,  consistently  with  his  principle,  the 
secular  power  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  punishing  an 
opinion  which  teaches  impiety,  blasphemy,  or  idolatry. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  it  plainly  and  apparently  brings  in  acrime, 
and  the  man  does  act  it  or  encourage  it,  then  the  matter 


*  See  particularly  §  i.  and  §  xiii. 
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of  fact  is  punishable,  according  to  its  proportion  or  malig- 
nity."   Such  errors,  Bishop  Heber  justly  observes,  if  not 
accurately  denned,  might  involve  within  their  net  very 
many  descriptions  of  persons  whom  Taylor  would  have 
been  sorry  to  behold  the  victims  of  religious  severities. 
The  Deist  and  the  Jew  blaspheme  the  divine  lawgiver  of 
Christians;  and  the  modern  Unitarian,  departing  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  excludes  himself  from  its  protection. 
Again,  if  known  idolatry  may  be  suppressed  by  the  sword, 
we  justify  the  horrid  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  on  their  heathen  subjects,  and  perhaps 
our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church. 
But  it  is  probable  that  as  none  of  these  persons  were  then 
in  danger  of  persecution,  Taylor  was  not  anxious  to  pursue 
his  principles  to  an  extent  that  might  offend  those  whom 
he  wished  to  conciliate.    "  Nor,"  as  his  admirable  biogra- 
pher goes  on  to  say,  "  is  there  any  real  weight  in  the  diffi- 
culty which  appears  to  have  perplexed  him,  in  what  man- 
ner to  reconcile  the  duty  incumbent  on  every  magistrate, 
to  repress  all  open  acts  of  sin  and  impiety,  with  the  tole- 
ration which  the  same  magistrate  may  be  called  on  to 
grant  to  the  worshipper  of  idols,  or  to  the  assailant  of 
Christianity.    That  difficulty  arises  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  magistrate's  power;  whose  office,  as  it  is  purely 
civil  and  secular,  has  no  direct  concern  with  the  souls  of 
men;  and  who  is  neither  bound  nor  authorised  to  interfere 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  or  to  take  on  himself  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  God,  except  where  those 
offences  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  endanger  the  temporal 
property  of  the  subject. 

"  And  the  distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to 
actions,  will  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  doctrines.  Those 
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which  are  immediately,  or  in  their  evident  and  avowed 
consequences,  injurious  to  civil  society,  and  those  only,  are 
fit  subjects  for  suppression  and  punishment ;  and  they  are 
so,  not  because  they  are  offences  against  God,  but  because 
they  are  dangerous  to  mankind." 

With  respect  to  the  motives  that  principally  induced 
Taylor  to  publish  this  treatise,  he  himself,  with  charac- 
teristic ingenuousness,  confesses  them  in  another  work. 
"When,"  he  says,  "a  persecution  did  arise  against  the 
church  of  England,  and  I  intended  to  make  a  defensative 
for  my  brethren  and  myself,  by  pleading  for  liberty  of  our 
consciences  to  persevere  in  that  profession  which  was  war- 
ranted by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  our  superiors,  some  men 
were  angry,  and  would  not  be  safe  that  way,  because  I  had 
made  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary  so  wide,  that  more  might 
be  sheltered  under  it  than  they  had  a  mind  should  be 
saved  harmless :  men  would  be  safe  alone  or  not  at  all, 
supposing  that  their  truth  and  good  cause  was  warranty 
enough  against  persecution,  if  men  had  believed  it  to  be 
truth  :  but  because  we  were  fallen  under  the  power  of  our 
worst  enemies,  (for  brethren  turned  enemies  are  ever  the 
most  implacable)  they  looked  on  us  as  men  in  mispersua- 
sion  and  error.  And  therefore  I  was  to  defend  our  per- 
sons, that  whether  our  cause  were  right  or  wrong,  (for  it 
would  be  supposed  wrong)  yet  we  might  be  permitted  in 
liberty  and  impunity ;  but  then  the  consequent  would  be 
this,  that  if  we,  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  error, 
were  yet  to  be  identified,  then  others  also  whom  we  thought 
as  ill  of  were  to  rejoice  in  the  same  freedom,  because  this 
equality  is  the  great  instrument  of  justice  ;  and  if  we 
would  not  do  to  others  as  we  desired  should  be  done  to  us, 
we  were  no  more  to  pretend  to  religion,  because  we  destroy 
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the  law  and  the  prophets.  Of  this  some  men  were  impa- 
tient :  and  they  would  have  all  the  world  spare  them,  aud 
yet  they  would  spare  nobody.  But  because  this  is  unrea- 
sonable, I  need  no  excuse  for  speaking  to  other  purposes. 
Others  complained  that  it  would  have  evil  effects,  and  all 
heresies  would  enter  at  the  gate  of  toleration  :  and  be- 
cause I  knew  that  they  would  crowd  and  throng  in  as  far 
as  they  could,  I  placed  such  guards  and  restraints  there, 
as  might  keep  out  all  unreasonable  pretenders,  allowing 
none  to  enter  here  that  speak  against  the  Apostles'  creed, 
or  weakened  the  hands  of  government,  or  were  enemies  to 
good  life."*  I  have  thought  it  right  to  quote  this  pas- 
sage, because  it  is  sometimes  urged  against  Taylor  as  a 
great  discovery,  that  he  was  merely  an  episcopalian  argu- 
ing for  the  toleration  of  episcopacy.  Here  then  he  con- 
fesses his  motives  and  bis  aim.  Bishop  Heber,  however, 
conceives  that  there  is  room  to  suppose,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, from  the  dedication'  to  so  high  a  churchman  as 
Hatton,  and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
which  then  offered  a  great  probability  of  amicable  arrange- 
ment, that  Taylor's  desire  was  to  induce  not  only  an 
abatement  of  claims  which  the  presbyterians  were  then 
urging  on  the  king,  but  a  disposition  on  the  king's  part, 
and  on  the  part  of  his  advisers  among  the  episcopal  clergy, 
to  concede  somewhat  more  to  those  demands  than  their 
principles  had  as  yet  permitted  them.  Nor  is  this  impro- 
bable. But  to  conclude  this  long  digression,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  may  be 
discovered  in  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying  :"  though,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  may  not  contain  that  high,  uncompro? 


*  Prefatory  epistle  to  the  'S.infioKov  'H0iKo-noA.e/uiK<*c. 
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mising  spirit  which  some  parties  would  require,  and  though, 
on  the  other,  it  may  overstep  those  limits  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  spiritual  government  and  unity  in  the 
church,  still  it  is  a  noble  work,  rich  both  in  intellect  and 
charity,  especially  when  the  prejudices  and  distractions  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  published  are  considered  :  it  con- 
tains many  scriptural  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  first  work  of  any 
importance  on  this  subject  that  proceeded  from  our  esta- 
blishment; and,  as  coming  from  a  protege  of  Laud,  is  in- 
titled  to  peculiar  praise.* 

Very  few  incidents  connected  with  the  private  and 
domestic  life  of  Taylor,  at  this  period,  are  preserved  on 
record.  The  loss  of  his  preferment,  his  imprisonment, 
with  its  consequent  expenses,  and  the  breaking  up  of  his 
school  establishment,  reduced  him  to  a  miserable  state  of 
indigence;  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  generous 
bounty  and  protection  of  Richard  Vaughan,  earl  of 
Carbery,  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  supporter  of  the  king ; 
but  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  probity  by  all  parties,  that 
be  was  permitted  to  compound  for  his  estates  on  very  easy 
terms,  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  His  first 
wife,  who  now  presided  over  his  family,  was  Frances, 


*  The  beautiful  little  apologue,  or  story  of  Abraham  and  the 
idolatrous  traveller,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  treatise,  which  was  given  by  Franklin  to  Lord  Kaimes,  and 
published  in  his  "  Sketches,"  is  said  by  Tay  lor  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  "Jews'  Books;''  but  it  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Oxlee,  the 
learned  friend  of  Bishop  Heber,  to  the  Bostan  of  the  Persian  poet 
Saadi.  Taylor  took  it  from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  prefixed  to 
the  translation  of  a  Jewish  work  by  Gentius  in  1651,  who  quotes  it, 
as  from  Saadi. 
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daughter  of  Sir  John  Altham,  of  Orbey,  a  great  friend 
of  Taylor,  and  described  by  him,  in  the  sermon  preached 
at  her  funeral,  as  possessed  of  every  virtue  under  heaven. 
The  second  was  Alice,  eleventh  daughter  of  John,  first 
earl  of  Bridgewater,  a  lady,  whose  innocence  and  beauty 
in  early  youth  afforded  to  Milton  the  original  of  his  "  Lady  ' 
in  Comus,  and  whose  eminent  virtues  in  maturer  age  ex- 
torted high  encomiums  from  the  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
In  this  hospitable  family  he  was  admitted  as  chaplain  ;  and 
here  he  preached  his  eloquent  and  glowing  discourses,  at  a 
time  when  the  pulpits  of  the  church  were  prohibited  to  its 
ministers. 

The  mansion  of  Lord  Carbery,  called  Golden  Grove, 
was  situated  at  Llanfihangel,  in  the  picturesque  vale  "  of 
winding  Towy,  Merlin's  fabled  haunt,"  since  celebrated  by 
the  sylvan  muse  of  Dyer.  The  site  commands  a  noble  and 
extensive  view,  comprising  that  fine  river,  with  its  vene- 
rable hanging  woods,  "  beautiful  in  various  dyes,"  rocks 
crested  with  ancient  castles,  that  speak  both  to  the  me- 
mory and  imagination,  verdant  meadows  and  lovely  hills, 
with  classic  Grongar  abruptly  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
vale.  The  grandeur  of  this  scenery,  and  the  tranquillity 
which  it  promised  him,  must  have  been  peculiarly  suited 
to  a  mind  so  deeply  imbued  with  poetical  and  religious 
feelings  as  that  of  Taylor.  Here  then  we  may  fancy  him 
in  his  proper  element,  far  removed  from  scenes  of  noise 
and  discord,  pensive,  but  not  sad,  communing  with  Nature's 
beauties,  and  elevating  his  soul  from  the  contemplation  of 
them,  to  fix  it  on  their  benevolent  Author.  Nor  can  anv 
one  be  surprised  to  learn  "  that  his  memory  is  still  held  in 
great  veneration  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
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walk,  or  avenue,  near  the  house,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Taylor's  Walk."* 

The  first  work  which  he  published  in  this  delightful 
retirement  was,  "  An  Apology  for  the  Liturgy,"  sent  forth 
in  1G49,  and  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  pole- 
mical treatises  ;  or  rather  it  was  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  that  which  he  had  published  three  years  before. 
The  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  mutilated  as  it  had  been 
during  the  rebellion,  was  now  dissolved  :  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy and  allegiance  were  abolished  ;  and  the  engage- 
ment was  imposed  on  all  who  held  office  in  church  or 
state,  requiring  them  to  swear,  "that  they  would  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  government  established  without  king 
or  house  of  peers."'  The  independent  interest  now  pre- 
vailed, both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  the  presbyterians 
themselves  began  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  persecution  : 
a  licentious  soldiery  spread  terror  over  the  realm ;  whilst 
the  pulpits  were  thrown  open  to  every  declaimer,  what- 
ever might  be  his  doctrines. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  Taylor's 
loyalty  and  courage,  that  he  produced  this  work,  which 
openly  tends  to  degrade  the  Directory,  by  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  noble  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
that  he  prefixed  his  name  to  it,  with  a  reprint  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  king.  His  publishing  it  at  all  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  deep  sense  he  entertained  of  the  misery  to  which 
his  distracted  country  was  now  subjected  ;  and  of  its  loss,  in 
being  deprived  of  a  church  service,  which  he  describes 
with  such  pathetic  eloquence.    "  In  these  things  we  also 


*  See  note  in  p.  54.  of  Archdeacon  Bonney's  Life  of  Taylor. 
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have  been  toa  like  the  sons  of  Israel  :  for  when  we  sinned 
as  greatly,  we  also  have  groaned  under  as  great  and  sad  a 
calamity.  For  we  have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intes- 
tine war,  but  God  hath  smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid 
the  scene  of  his  judgments  especially  in  religion.  But  I 
delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondences  of  such 
sad  accidents  :  they  do  but  help  to  vex  the  offending  part, 
and  relieve  the  afflicted  with  but  a  fantastic  and  groundless 
comfort.  I  will  therefore  deny  leave  to  my  own  affections, 
to  ease  themselves,  by  complaining  of  others.  I  shall  only 
crave  leave,  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to 
mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  ser- 
vices, the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of  her 
songs,  the  decency  of  her  ministrations,  the  assiduity  and 
economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
that  eternal  fire  of  devotion,  that  went  not  out  b_v  day  nor 
by  night.  These  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peace  :  and 
there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those 
spiritual  delights,  which  we  then  enjoyed  as  antepasts  of 
heaven,  and  consignations  to  an  immortality  of  joys.  And 
it  may  be  so  again,  tchen  it  shall  please  God.  who  hath 
the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  his  hand,  and  turneth  them  as 
the  rivers  of  waters  ;  and  when  men  will  consider  the 
invaluable  loss  that  is  consequent,  and  the  danger  of  sin 
that  is  appendant  to  the  destroying  of  such  forms  of  disci- 
pline and  devotion,  in  which  God  was  purely  worshipped, 
and  the  church  was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed  to 
great  degrees  of  piety,  knowlege,  and  devotion." 

The  next  in  the  list  of  Taylor's  literary  labors,  was  a  work, 
which  being  more  practical  and  devotional,  soon  rose  in 
fame  and  popularity  beyond  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
This  was  his  "  Life  of  Christ,  or  the  Great  Exemplar." 
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It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  a  dedica- 
tion, in  the  author's  characteristic  manner,  is  prefixed;  the 
first  being  inscribed  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Hatton  ; 
the  second  to  Mary,  countess  of  Northampton,  whose 
husband  had  been  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  before  he 
fell  in  the  royal  cause,  at  Hopton  Heath  ;  and  the  third 
to  Frances,  Lady  Carbery  :  though  in  the  third  edition, 
when  death  had  deprived  him  of  that  excellent  friend,  we 
find  another  dedication,  adapted  with  singular  good  taste 
and  feeling,  to  her  successor,  the  "  Lady"  of  the  Comus. 

As  a  bold  assertion  too  often  passes  for  truth,  because 
few  have  the  inclination  or  means  of  examining  its  preten- 
sions, this  admirable  work  has  been  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  those  falsehoods,  which  some  popish  writers  seem  to 
consider  praiseworthy,  when  employed  to  the  advantage  of 
their  church.  In  the  auto-biography  of  the  Rev.  John 
Serjeant,*  the  "  Life  of  Christ"  is  said  to  be  merely  the 
translation  of  a  work  compiled  by  a  Carthusian  monk, 
named  Ludolf,  of  Saxony.  Bishop  Heber,  however,  has 
clearly  vindicated  Taylor  from  this  charge,  and  has  shown 
the  dissimilarity  of  that  work  to  the  "Great  Exemplar;" 
which  latter  bears  the  manifest  impress  of  its  author,  in  all 
its  peculiarities  of  style,  in  the  richness  of  its  imagery,  the 
grandeur  of  its  sentiment,  the  deep  tone  of  its  pietv,  and 
the  developement  of  sound  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
human  conduct ;  whilst  it  is  disfigured  by  many  forced 
conceits,  and  a  parade  of  learning,  by  much  grave  trifling, 
and  by  some  dogmatising  on  doctrinal  points,  in  which  he 
rather  varies  from  the  sentiments  of  that  church,  of  which 


*  Inserted  in  Hie  Roman  Cutliolic  Miscellany,  iotitled  the  "  Ca- 
tholicoo,"  vol.  iii. 
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ke  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  so  staunch  a  supporter. 
Several  discourses,  or  disquisitions,  are  introduced  into  the 
body  of  this  book,  and  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
devotion,  majestic  eloquence,  and  practical  holiness,  so 
similar  to  that  which  shines  out  in  his  sermons,  as  to  ren- 
der the  conjecture  of  Archdeacon  Bonney  very  probable, 
that  they  may  be  the  substance  of  a  course  preached  at 
Uppingham.  His  next  publication  was  an  eloquent  and 
affecting  sermon,  on  the  death  of  his  revered  patroness, 
Lady  Carbery,  with  a  dedication  to  her  afflicted  husband, 
composed  in  a  style  of  deep  feeling,  intermingled  with  that 
qnaintness  of  expression  and  of  metaphor,  which  distin- 
guished the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  Prefixed  to  the  dis- 
course is  a  long  Latin  inscription,  which  was  probably  in- 
tended, not  for  a  monumental  tablet,  but  for  a  scroll,  which 
was  affixed  to  the  coffin  as  it  lay  in  state. 

Taylor  published  about  this  time,*'-  A  Short  Catechism," 
for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  South  \\  ales  ;  also  a  tract  in- 
titled  B=i>.zylx  '£x/.£XTixr,  and  a  volume  of  twenty-seven 
sermons  for  the  summer  half-year,  dedicated  to  Lord 
Carbery,  "  whose  charity  and  nobleness  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  service  (great  or  little)  unto  religion  ; 
though  their  publication  was  first  designed  by  the  appetites 
of  that  hunger  and  thirst  of  righteousness,  which  made  his 
dear  lady,  that  rare  soul,  so  dear  to  God,  that  he  was 
pleased  speedily  to  satisfy  her,  by  carrying  her  from  our 
shallow  aud  impure  cisterns,  to  drink  out  of  the  fountains 
of  our  Sa\iour.*'  "My  lord,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I 
shall  but  prick  your  tender  eye,  if  I  shall  remind  your  lord- 
ship how  diligent  a  hearer,  how  careful  a  recorder,  how 
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prudent  an  observer,  how  sedulous  a  practiser  of  holy  dis- 
courses she  was  ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  what  did  slide 
through  her  ear,  she  was  desirous  to  place  before  her  eyes, 
that  by  those  windows  it  might  enter  in  and  dwell  in  her 
heart." 

The  great  fame  of  Jeremy  Taylor  rests,  after  all,  on  his 
sermons  :  by  them  he  has  been  chiefly  known  to  succeed- 
ing ages ;  and  they  contain  more  of  his  characteristic 
beauties,  in  proportion  to  his  defects,  than  any  of  his  other 
writings.  To  enter  at  large  into  an  analysis  of  these  cele- 
brated discourses  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
memoir ;  but  as  their  re-publication  is  now  proposed,  a 
few  general  observations  on  them  cannot  reasonably  be 
omitted. 

To  judge  their  author,  however,  by  the  same  standard  of 
criticism  as  we  should  apply  to  a  modern  writer,  would  be 
unfair.  Their  tone,  and  style,  and  matter  arose,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  out  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  age, 
pressing  on  a  genius  peculiarly  calculated  to  satisfy  them. 
Long  political  harangues  had  been  so  mixed  up  with  reli- 
gious topics,  in  those  disastrous  times  ;  the  "  drum  eccle- 
siastic "  had  been  made  so  powerful  an  instrument  to  in- 
flame popular  enthusiasm,  that  men  still  demanded  the 
prolixity  of  discourse,  the  fervor  of  zeal,  and  the  energy 
of  expression,  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed. 
Moreover,  a  show  of  learning  was  then  so  much  in  vogue, 
on  the  old  principle  of  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  that  if  a 
preacher  was  not  a  Latiner,  the  most  brilliant  talents 
could  hardly  save  him  from  contempt.  Hence  we  find  in 
Taylor's  discourses  that  superabundance  of  quotation,  which 
not  only  illustrates  his  subject  at  times  with  extraordinary 
felicity,  but  oftener  disfigures  it  with  impertinent  allu- 
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sion.  Hence,  in  some  degree,  arises  that  immeasurable,  in- 
discriminating  copiousness,  which  piles  image  on  image,  ex- 
ample on  example,  illustration  on  illustration,  till  the  mind, 
after  having  been  delighted,  becomes  bewildered  by  the  in- 
terminable succession  of  ideas.  Hence,  that  aggravated  zeal 
and  impetuosity  which  sometimes  stimulate  him  to  such 
daring  heights,  to  such  violent  and  portentous  creations  of 
fancy,  as  startle  us  by  their  absurdity,  and  occasion  us  to 
withhold  our  sympathies,  even  when  he  appears  most  pas- 
sionately to  demand  them.  Hence,  too,  iu  his  desire  to 
push  a  subject  to  the  extreme  point,  he  too  often  mixes 
what  is  coarse  aDd  vile  with  what  is  splendid  and  sub- 
lime, or  brings  the  most  vulgar  objects  of  sense  into  con- 
tact with  the  most  magnificent  creations  of  thought.  At 
times  he  makes  such  a  revolting  combination  of  intense 
corporeal  torments  with  others  purely  spiritual,  that  the 
mind  recoils  from  it  with  incredulity.  Nay,  with  such 
coolness  does  he  dissect,  as  it  were,  the  human  frame, 
laying  open  every  part  sensible  to  pain  ;  and  w  ith  such 
seeming  satisfaction  does  he  dwell  on  the  recapitulation 
of  infernal  horrors,  that  it  almost  requires  the  evidence  we 
possess  of  his  meek  spirit,  his  love  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  his  zeal  for  their  salvation,  to  free  us  from 
very  unfavorable  impressions  regarding  his  disposition. 

These  are  his  principal  faults ;  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, such  as  his  quaint  conceits,  his  rude  phraseology, 
his  excessive  exaggerations,  and  his  sometimes  false  analo- 
gies ;  which  not  only  offend  the  purer  and  more  refined 
taste  of  the  present  age,  but  provoked  the  following  bitter 
aud  sarcastic  observations  from  an  irritable,  though  high- 
gifted  contemporary  of  Taj  lor.  "7  speak  the  words  of 
soberness,  said  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  25.    And  I  preach 
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the  Gospel,  not  with  the  inticing  words  of  man's  irisdom, 
1  Cor.  ii.  4.  This  was  the  way  of  the  Apostles'  discoursing 
of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the  fringes  of  the 
north-star ;  nothing  of  Nature's  becoming  unnatural ; 
nothing  of  the  dov:n  of  angels  wings,  or  the  beautiful 
looks  of  cherubims ;  no  starched  similitudes,  introduced 
with  a  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  man- 
sion, and  the  like.  No :  these  were  sublimities  above  the 
rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit :  for  the  Apostles,  poor  mor- 
tals !  were  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the 
world,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  who  believed  should  be 
saved ;  and  that  he  who  believed  not  should  be  damned. 
And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced  the  conscience, 
and  made  the  hearers  cry  out,  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  ive  do  7.  It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the 
heart;  and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons,  they  Dever 
commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  and  gesture, 
for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of  such 
a  sentence :  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning 
truths  ;  much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus;  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?"* 

Admitting  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  we  must  make 
due  allowance  for  the  faults  of  a  writer,  who  had  no  good 
models  to  guide  him  in  this  most  difficult  species  of  com- 
position ;  but  who  was  among  the  foremost  to  rescue  it, 
not  only  from  that  tedious  allegorising  style  which  had 


*  This  remarkable  passage  from  one  of  Dr.  South's  Sermons  was 
first  pointed  out  as  applicable  to  Jeremy  Taj  lor,  bj>  an  ingenious 
writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review. 
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descended  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  to  his  own 
times,  but  from  the  quaint  stiffness  of  our  first  reformers, 
the  absurd  subtilties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  disgusting 
cant  of  puritanical  enthusiasm.  Yet  all  his  defects  in  style 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  splendid  imagery  with 
which  he  so  frequently  clothes  his  ideas.  Thoughts,  which, 
expressed  by  a  common  writer,  would  pass  off  the  mind 
without  striking  the  imagination,  or  impressing  themselves 
on  the  memory,  start  up,  living  eloquent  images,  under  the 
magic  of  his  pen  :  and  these,  by  their  single  and  combined 
effects,  give  an  air  of  originality  even  to  subjects  like  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  few  and  simple  as  they  are,  where 
repetition  is  unavoidable,  and  the  range  of  illustration 
limited.  This  is  the  great  charm  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
writings,  wherein  the  ever-varying  hues  of  fancy  play  like 
the  coruscations  of  an  aurora  borealis,  and  on  which 
imagination  stamps  the  genuine  impress  of  sublime  genius. 
Hence  they  generally  recommend  themselves  strongly  to 
minds  of  a  high  poetic  temperament;  and  hence  probably 
it  is,  that  one  of  our  greatest  living  poets  thus  speaks  of 
them,  notwithstanding  all  their  faults: — "  His  writings 
are  a  perpetual  feast  to  me.  His  hospitable  board  groans 
under  the  weight  and  multitude  of  viands.  Yet  I  seldom 
rise  from  his  perusal  without  recollecting  the  excellent  ob- 
servation ,of  Minucius  Felix  :  Fabulas  et  errores  ah  impe- 
ritis  parentibus  discimus,  et,  quod  gravius  est,  ipsis  studiis 
et  disciplinis  elaboramus."  * 

But  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  if 
we  dwelt  only  on  the  external  splendor  of  his  composition, 
without  noticing  those  deep  veins  of  piety  which  run 


*  Southej's  Omniana,  vol.  i.  ai  t.  Taj  lor. 
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through  the  whole.  Even  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view, 
he  may  have  his  faults  and  defects  :  he  may  depart  from 
that  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  original  sin,  which 
is  adopted  by  our  church  ;  he  may  contradict  himself  some- 
times in  the  abstruse  subjects  of  predestination  and  free- 
will ;  he  may  depart  from  sound  views  in  his  speculations 
on  the  return  of  prayers ;  he  may  contract  too  much  the 
efficacy  even  of  a  late  repentance ;  he  may  fall  into  senti- 
ments inconsistent  with  his  usual  notions  of  God's  justice 
and  mercy,  when  he  supposes  the  devotions  of  the  people, 
and  the  offices  of  the  church,  to  be  vitiated  by  the  personal 
unworthiness  of  a  minister ;  he  may  consider  Christians 
too  strictly  bound  under  the  elements  of  that  Law,  from  the 
yoke  of  which  Christ  has  set  them  free  ;*  but  no  one 
speaks  more  powerfully  to  the  heart  of  man  ;  no  one  exerts 
himself  with  greater  energy  to  promote  all  the  practical 
virtues  of  Christianity ;  no  one  abounds  more  in  what  is 
necessary  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  no  one  places  hope  and  fear  in  such  vivid 
colors  before  our  eyes,  or  recommends  the  common  topics 
of  religion  with  such  striking  illustrations  and  such  solemn 
enforcements.  Possessed,  as  it  were,  of  a  magic  key,  he 
unlocks  every  chamber,  where  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel 
lie  in  rich  profusion  :  untombing  then  the  gates  of  death,  of 
heaven,  and  of  hell,  he  at  one  time  raises  us  up  towards 
the  mansions  of  the  blest,  in  order  that  we  may  take  a  fore- 
taste of  celestial  joys ;  and  at  another,  he  descends  to  the 
very  depths  of  everlasting  woe,  where  sounds  and  sights 
of  dreadful  import  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most 
hardened  sinner.    In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ser- 


*  See  particularly  his  Sermons  on  "  the  Entail  of  Curses  cut  off." 
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mons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  the  most  powerful  batteries 
ever  erected  by  an  uninspired  individual  against  the  strong 
holds  of  sin.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  such  a  multiplicity 
of  examples  as  might  easily  be  collected  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  observations;  but  I  cannot  forbear  asking,  who, 
that  was  inclined  to  entice  his  neighbor  into  sin,  could  re- 
sist the  following  pathetic  appeal,  addressed  to  a  sinner 
standing  in  the  collected  multitude  before  the  judgment 
seat  of"  God  I  "That  soul  which  cries  to  those  rocks  to 
cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  perpetual  temp- 
tations, might  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe  : 
and  that  poor  man,  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames 
of  fire,  would  have  shined  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst 
force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy  baseness :  and  who  shall 
pay  for  this  loss  ?  A.  soul  is  lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast 
defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's  bitter  passion  by 
thy  impurities :  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee  by  whom 
thy  brother  dies  eternally  ?" 

Again,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man,  unless  hardened 
with  judicial  blindness,  not  to  hesitate  before  he  plunges 
into  guilt,  as  long  as  memory  retains  any  impression  of 
that  awful  and  sublime  description  of  the  last  judgment, 
which  is  conveyed  in  the  follow  ing  passage  ? 

<;  In  final  and  extreme  events,  the  multitude  of  sufferers 
does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the  sufferings;  and  when  the 
first  day  of  judgment  happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the  uni- 
versal deluge  of  waters  on  the  old  world,  the  calamity 
swelled  like  the  flood ;  and  every  man  saw  his  friend 
perish,  and  the  neighbors  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives 
of  his  house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new-born  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and 
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the  honor  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead,  drenched  in 
water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then  they  had  no 
place  to  flee  unto ;  no  man  cared  for  their  souls  ;  they  had 
none  to  go  unto  for  counsel ;  no  sanctuary  nigh  enough  to 
keep  them  from  the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from 
heaven  :  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  day  of  judgment;  when 
that  world  and  this,  and  all  that  shall  be  born  hereafter, 
shall  pass  through  the  same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised 
with  the  same  fire,  and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in 
which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors  infinite :  every 
man's  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbor's  shrieks ; 
and  the  amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall 
unite  as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  roll  on  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  ap- 
pearances and  intolerable  reflexions.  He  that  stands  in 
a  churchyard,  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague,  and  hears  the 
passing-bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories  of  death, 
and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  graves, 
and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death  dressed  up  in  all 
the  images  of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in 
his  spirit  by  the  variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  doomsday, 
when  the  terror  is  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
much  greater,  because  it  can  affright  the  whole  world,  it 
is  also  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sorrowful  in- 
fluence; grief  being  then  strongly  infectious,  when  there 
is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  intire  kingdom  of  fear  ;  and 
amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our  passions,  and  all  the 
world  its  subjects :  and  that  shriek  must  needs  be  terrible, 
when  millions  of  men  and  women  at  the  same  instant  shall 
fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying 
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and  groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world  ;  when  the  whole  fabric  of  Nature  shall  shake  into 
dissolution  and  eternal  ashes." 

With  this  remarkable  passage,  involving  many  beauties 
with  some  defects,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  Taylor's  powers,  I  conclude  my  obser- 
vations on  his  sermons,  passing  on  to  the  next  great  work 
which  employed  his  pen,  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying."    These  two  admirable  treatises  are  so  eminently 
marked  by  that  fervid  strain  of  practical  devotion  which 
distinguishes  their  author,  that  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  his  favorite  compositions.    In  them,  as  Archdeacon 
Bonney  observes,*  "all  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature 
with  which  his  memory  was  stored, — all  the  sterling  mo- 
rality extracted  by  his  discerning  judgment  from  the  vilest 
dross  of  antiquity,  are  brought  in  aid  of  his  impressive 
subject."    Both  are  dedicated  to  his  kind  and  constant 
friend,  Lord  Carbery,  at  the  instigation  of  whose  excellent 
lady,  as  we  learn  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Holy  Dying," 
these  admired  works  were   composed.     The  design  of 
them,  he  tells  us,f  was  to  assist  and  console  the  dispersed 
flock  of  that  holy  church,  whose  altars  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  whose  ministers,  scattered  abroad  and  perse- 
cuted, were  unable  to  stop  the  inundation  of  ungodliness, 
and  from  chairs  or  pulpits,  synods  or  tribunals,  to  chastise 
the  iniquity,  error,  and  ambition  of  evil  guides,  or  the 
infidelity  of  the  willingly-deceived  multitude. 

Though  the  later  works  of  Taylor  had  been  purely  of  a 
devotional  stamp,  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  doctrinal 


*  Life  ot'T.iylor,  p.  97. 

f  In  the  Preface  to  the  "Holy  Living." 
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subjects  ;  but  published  two  tracts  on  baptism  :  nor  was 
controversy  intirely  to  be  avoided.  In  the  year  1654  the 
insulting  tone  in  which  certain  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  triumphed  over  our  fallen  Sion,  induced 
him  to  examine  the  principal  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  churches,  in  a  disquisition  on  "  The  real  Presence 
and  spiritual  of  Christ,  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  proved 
against  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ;"  a  powerful 
and  learned  work,  though,  as  Bishop  Heber  observes,  "  a 
desire  to  conciliate  his  antagonists,  or  an  anxiety  to  raise 
as  high  as  possible  the  honor  of  the  Christian  altar,  has 
involved  him  occasionally  in  an  illogical  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  thrown  a  needless  obscurity  around  a  plain  doctrine 
of  the  protestant  church,  and  some  very  clear  and  comfort- 
able texts  of  Scripture."  This  essay  was  dedicated  to  the 
excellent  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  from  his 
own  scanty  income,  in  those  times  of  general  distress,  con- 
tinued to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  still  more  impoverished 
friend. 

But  though  the  church  of  Rome  might  now  be  attacked 
with  impunity  ,  other  virulent  adversaries  were  more  dan- 
gerous, as  they  were  more  powerful.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  year  (1654)  he  expanded  his  "  Catechism  for  Chil- 
dren "  into  a  manual,  called  the  "  Golden  Grove,"*  in 
honor  of  that  beautiful  mansion  where  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed repose  after  his  troubles.  Some  expressions,  how- 
ever, in  the  preface,  calculated  to  offend  deeply  the  pres- 
byterian  and  independent  clergy,  as  well  as  the  lord  pro- 


*  Bishop  Heber  gives  some  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing 
that,  although  the  first  edition  of  the  "Golden  Grove"  is  dated  in 
1655,  it  was  published  in  Michaelmas  term,  1654,  vol.  S.  p.  210. 
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tector  himself,  occasioned  his  committal  to  prison ;  though 
his  confinement  did  not  continue  long,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn, 
who,  whilst  he  expresses  the  anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on 
the  occasion  of  his  calamity,  congratulates  him  on  being 
again  at  liberty.*  A  little  before  this  period,  Taylor  had 
contracted  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  with  that  excel- 
lent person,  who  may  be  considered  as  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  order,  with  a  character  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  spirit;  a  patriot,  who  kept  his  loyalty  in  the  most 
dangerous  times  ;  and  a  Christian,  who  preserved  his  in- 
tegrity in  the  most  immoral  ;  a  scholar,  with  rather  a  pe- 
dantic fondness  for  learned  phrases  and  scraps  of  literature; 
but  withal  a  philosopher,  who  viewed  every  object  with  a 
desire  to  extract  from  it  all  the  beauty  and  goodness  it 
contained  ;  who  delighted  to  breathe  in  the  sweet  atmo- 
sphere of  gardens,  and  to  recline  under  the  sylvan  shades 
with  which  he  had  adorned  his  country.  Taylor  and 
Evelyn  mutually  profited  by  this  union  ;  the  one  liberally 
administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  other  out  of  his  tem- 
poral goods,  and  receiving  in  return  the  blessings  of  spi- 
ritual advice  and  religious  cousolation.f 

Another  letter  from  Evelyn,  dated  May  18th,  lG5o,j; 


*  This  letter  (given  by  Hishop  Heber,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.)  is  dated 
ytb  Feb.  1654:  probably  by  a  mistake  of  the  writer  for  1C55. 

t  "  On  the  31st  Mar.  1655,  I  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Jercmj  Taylor, 
to  confer  with  bin)  about  some  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thence- 
forward as  my  ghostly  father.  I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  make 
me  ever  mindful  of,  and  thankful  for  his  heavenly  assistances."  Eve- 
lyn's Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

I  The  date  in  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  is  Mar.  IS.  but  it  ought  to  be 
May.    See  Heber,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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seems  to  intimate  that  Taylor's  calamities  had  not  yet 
ceased,  but  that  he  was  again  in  custody  ;  a  supposition 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  an  epistle  after- 
wards written  by  Taylor  to  Dr.  Warren,  and  published 
with  his  Deus  JusliJicaUis*  The  scene  of  this  second 
imprisonment  is  conjectured  by  Bishop  Heber  to  have  been 
Chepstow  Castle :  the  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen  from  ex- 
pressions in  his  published  works  favorable  to  monarchy,  by 
whose  advocates  amongst  the  episcopalians,  Cromwell, 
who  had  but  lately  quelled  the  insurrection  at  Salisbury, 
was  so  irritated,  that  he  vented  his  rage  against  the  or- 
thodox clergy,  and  subjected  them  to  many  harsh  restric- 
tions, f  A  passage  in  Evelyn's  letter  just  mentioned,  relating 
to  the  temper  of  the  usurper  at  this  period,  and  his  own 
reflexions  on  it,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  :  "  Julianas  Redi- 
vivus  can  shut  the  schooles  indeede,  and  the  temples  ;  but 
be  cannot  hinder  our  private  intercourses  and  devotions, 
where  the  breast  is  the  chappell  and  our  heart  is  the  altar. 
Obedience  founded  in  the  understanding  will  be  tiie  only 
cure  and  retraite.  God  will  accept  what  remaines,  and 
supply  what  is  necessary.  He  is  not  obliged  to  externals ; 
the  purest  ages  passed  under  the  cruellest  persecutions : 
it  is  sometimes  necessary ;  and  this,  and  the  fulfilling  of 
prophecy,  are  all  instruments  of  greate  advantage  (even 
whilst  they  presse  and  are  incumbent)  to  those  who  can 
make  a  sanctified  use  of  them."    The  letter  from  which 


*  Answer  to  a  letter  touching  original  sin.  Taylor's  Works,  vol. 
ix.  p.  365.  Heber's  edit. 

t  On  this  subject,  see  a  remarkable  and  interesting  extract  fiom 
Pair's  Life  of  Usher,  p.  75.  quoted  b}'  Heber. 
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this  extract  is  taken,  and  which  was  principally  written 
to  induce  Taylor  to  publish  something  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  afflicted  church,  did  not  reach  him,  to  all 
appearance,  for  several  months  after  its  date.  It  was  not 
auswered  till  the  January  following;  and  it  probably  shared 
the  fate  of  some  other  letters  addressed  to  him  at  this  pe- 
riod, which  passing  through  the  hands  of  Royston  his 
printer,  were  detained  under  the  impression  that  a  captive 
would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  them.* 

The  mind  of  Jeremy  Taylor  having  been  so  essentially 
poetic,  that  his  very  prose  is  saturated  with  the  dews  of 
Castaly,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  often  wooed  the 
willing  Muse.  Probablv  this  was  the  case:  but  his  lighter 
effusions,  if  any  such  existed,  have  all  perished ;  and  the 
only  specimens  of  his  art  remaining  are  a  few  hymns  ap- 
pended to  his  work,  intitled  "  Golden  Grove."  These,  in 
addition  to  the  faults  of  rhe  age  regarding  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  correctness  of  metaphor,  partake,  as  Archdeacon 
Bonney  well  observes,  "  of  that  defect  which  is  incidental 
to  divine  poetry,  and  fail  in  endeavoring  to  express,  what 
indeed  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  language,  the  myste- 
ries of  religion,  and  events  concealed  by  the  veil  of  fu- 
turity."f  Still  there  is  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  a  grandeur 
of  thought,  and  a  brilliancy  of  diction  about  these  efforts, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  the  author ;  nor  will  he  sink 
very  low  even  by  a  comparison  with  Milton  himself,  when 
his  sublime  Muse  is  restricted  to  the  narrow  compass  of 
similar  compositions.  The  following  specimens  are  selected 
in  corroboration  of  the  above  assertions  : — 


•  Heber,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 


t  Life  Of  Taylor,  p.  230. 
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ON  HEAVEV. 

O  beauteous  God,  uncirenmscribed  treasure 
Of  an  eternal  pleasure, 
Thy  throne  is  seated  far 
Above  the  highest  star, 
Where  thou  preparest  a  glorious  place, 
Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face, 
For  every  spirit 
To  inherit 
That  builds  his  hopes  upon  thy  merit, 
And  loves  thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravish'd  heart,  seraphic  tongue,  or  eyes, 
Clear  as  the  morning's  rise, 
Can  speak,  or  think,  or  see 
That  bright  eternity, 
Where  the  great  King's  transparent  throne 
Is  of  an  entire  jasper-stone  ? 
There  the  eye 
O'  th'  chrysolite, 
And  a  sky 
Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysoprase, 
And,  above  all,  thy  holy  face, 
Makes  an  eternal  clarity. 

AYhen  thou  thy  jewels  up  dost  binde,  that  day 
Remember  us,  we  pray  ; 
That  where  the  beryl  lies, 
And  the  crystal,  'bove  the  skies. 
There  thou  mai'st  appoint  us  place, 
Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face, 
And  our  soul 
In  the  scrowl 
Of  life  and  blissfulness  enrowl, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  to  eternity. 
Allelujah. 
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FROM  THE  "PRAYER  FOR  CHARITY.*' 

Full  of  mercy,  Cull  of  love, 

Look  upon  us  from  above  ! 

Tliou  who  taught'st  the  blind  man's  night 

To  entertain  a  double  light, 

Thine,  and  the  day's,  (and  that  thine  too  ;) 

The  lame  away  his  crutches  threw; 

The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 

Return'd  unto  its  infancy; 

The  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 

His  own  unchain'd  tongue  strike  his  ear: 

Thy  powerful  mercy  did  e'en  chase 

The  devil  from  his  usurped  place, 

Where  thou  thyself  shouldst  dwell,  not  he. 

Oh  !  let  thy  love  our  pattern  be: 

Let  thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 

To  forgive  and  love  another; 

That,  copying  thy  mercy  here, 

Thy  goodness  may  hereafter  rear 

Our  souls  unto  thy  glory,  w  hen 

Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Taylor's  confinement  at  Chepstow  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  long,  nor  to  have  been  accompanied  with  much 
rigor ;  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  published  with  the  Dens  Justijivatus, 
wherein  he  says,  "  I  have  now  that  liberty  that  I  can  re- 
ceive any  letters,  and  send  any  ;  for  the  gentlemen  under 
whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are  careful  of  their  charges, 
so  are  they  civil  to  my  person."  Whilst  the  mind  and 
manners  of  Jeremy  Taylor  almost  necessarily  conciliated 
affection  and  esteem,  his  genius  was  so  great  and  elastic 
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that  no  powers  of  persecution  could  crush  or  subdue  it. 
Such  is  ever  the  force  of  a  truly  great  mind  ; 

Merses  profuiido,  pulchrior  evenit. 

Not  only  did  he  now  complete  his  'EvixvtI:  by  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty-five  sermons,  but  about  the  beginning  of 
this  year  he  published  his  "  Unum  Necessarium,  or  the 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance."  This  work  occa- 
sioned him  more  trouble  and  uneasiness  than  all  the  rest ; 
for  to  a  mind  like  that  of  its  author,  imprisonment  and  per- 
secution from  the  adversaries  of  his  church,  must  have 
been  light  evils  compared  with  the  reproaches  and  displea- 
sure of  its  friends.  That  explication  which  the  above- 
mentioned  treatise  offers  of  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of 
man's  corruption,  was  considered  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  taught  in  our  articles,  that  it  gave  serious 
offence  to  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  England,  besides 
provoking  highly  the  bitter  spirit  of  Calvinism :  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  Taylor  was  led  to  push  his  sentiments  so 
far,  by  his  indignation  at  the  high-wrought  doctrines  of 
the  Calvinists  broached  at  that  period,  which  tended  to 
represent  a  merciful  Deity  in  the  light  of  an  arbitrary 
tyrant.* 

The  Unum  Necessarium  brought  out  a  strong  re- 
monstrance from  Taylor's  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Warner,  to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the 
clergy  of  England,  a  prefatory  epistle  was  addressed,  ex- 
culpating its  author  from  the  charge  of  heterodoxy.  The 
venerable  Bishop  Sanderson  is  said   to  have  deplored, 


*  Rishop  Heber  lias  mauy  admirable  continents  on  tbis  work  of 
Taylor's,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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with  tears,  this  his  departure  from  the  cautious  Scriptural 
decision  of  the  church,  whilst  he  himself  fell  into  tlie 
lamentable  error  of  bewailing  the  wretchedness  of  the 
times,  which  admitted  not  the  suppression  of  such  innon 
rations  by  authority.  Unable  therefore  to  employ  any 
other  means,  he  endeavored,  in  two  strong  letters,  but 
without  success,  to  stir  up  an  antagonist  in  Thomas  Bar- 
low, who  succeeded  afterwards  to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 

The  author,  however,  of  this  objectionable  work  did  not 
neglect  his  own  defence ;  for  he  wrote  a  "  Farther  Ex- 
plication of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,"*  and  would  have 
submitted  it  before  publication  to  his  friend  the  bishop  of 
Rochester;  but  that  prelate  expressed  himself  unsatisfied, 
and  declined  the  revision  of  a  work  which  justified  the 
original  error.  The  letter  which  Taylor  wrote  to  the 
bishop  on  this  occasion,  shows  by  its  date,  not  only  that  he 
was  now  liberated  from  confinement,  but  that  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  Ductor  Dubiiantium,  that 
work  on  v>hich  he  bestowed  so  much  time  and  care,  and  to 
which  he  looked  forward  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IV  GOD, 

"My  very  good  Lord. — I  wrote  to  your  LorP.  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weekes  since,  to  wb.  letter,  although  I  believe  an  answer  is 
upon  the  road,  yet  I  thought  fitt  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  by  this  ail- 
drcsse;  together  with  which  I  send  up  to  Royston  a  little  tract, 
giving  a  further  account  of  that  doctrine  which  some  of  my  brethren 
were  lesse  pleased  with.  And  although  I  find,  by  the  letters  of  my 
friends  from  thence,  that  the  storme  is  over,  and  many  of  the  con- 
tradictors professe  themselves  of  my  opinion,  and  pretend  that  thev 


*  This  now  forms  the  7th  chapter  of  the  T'num  Xectssariwn. 
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were  so  before,  but  thought  it  not  fit  to  owne  it,  yet  I  have  sent  up 
those  papers,  by  which  (according  to  that  counsel  which  your  LorP. 
in  your  prudence  and  charity  was  pleased  to  give  me)  I  doe  intend, 
and  I  hope  they  will  effect  it,  [to]  give  satisfaction  to  the  church 
and  to  my  jealous  brethren  :  besides,  possibly,  they  may  prevent  a 
trouble  to  me,  if  pcradventurc  any  man  should  be  tarn  otiose  nego- 
tiosus  as  to  write  against  me.  For  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  per- 
mitted quietly  to  my  studies,  that  I  may  seasonably  publish  the  first 
three  books  of  my  Cases  of  Conscience,  which  I  am  now  preparing 
to  the  presse,  and  by  which,  as  I  hope  to  serve  God  and  the  church, 
so  I  doe  designe  to  doe  some  honor  to  your  LorP.,  to  whose  charity 
and  noblenesse  I  and  my  relatives  are  so  much  obliged.  1  have 
given  order  to  Koyston  to  consigne  these  papers  into  your  Lord's 
hands,  to  peruse,  censure,  acquit,  or  condemue,  as  your  Lorp.  pleases. 
If  the  written  co|iy  be  too  troublesome  to  read,  your  Lorp.  may  re- 
ceive them  from  the  presse,  and  yet  suppresse  them  before  the  pub- 
lication, si  minus  probenivr.  But  if,  by  your  LorP.'s  letters,  which  I 
suppose  are  coming  to  mee,  I  find  any  permission  or  counsel  from 
your  Lorp.  that  may  cause  me  to  alter  or  addc  to  what  is  sent  up,  I 
will  obey  it,  and  give  Royston  order  not  to  post  so  fast,  but  that  I 
may  overtake  him  before  these  come  abroad.  But  I  was  upon  any 
tcrmes  willing  to  be  quit  of  these,  that  I  might  no  longer  suffer  or 
looke  upon  any  thing  that  may  retard  my  more  beloved  intendment. 
"  My  Lord,  1  humbly  begge  your  blessing  upon 
"  Your  LorP.'s  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate 
and  thankful  servant, 
"  Mandinam,  November  17,  1655."  "  JER.  TAYLOR. 

There  is  also  a  letter  extant  from  Taylor  to  Evelyn,  on 
the  subject  which  now  caused  him  so  much  annoyance. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
this  time: —  "  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  reade 
over  my  last  booke  :  and  give  God  thanks  that  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  accepted  by  God  and  by  some  good 
men.  As  for  the  censure  of  unconsenting  persons,  I  ex- 
pected it,  and  hope  that  themselves  will  be  their  owne  re- 
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proovers,  and  truth  will  be  assisted  by  God,  and  shall 
prevaile,  when  all  noises  and  prejudices  shall  be  ashamed. 
My  comfort  is,  that  T  have  the  honor  to  be  an  advocate 
for  God's  justice  and  goodnesse,  and  that  ye  consequent  of 
my  doctrine  is  that  men  may  speake  honor  of  God,  and 
meanely  of  themselves.  But  I  have  also  this  last  weeke 
sent  up  some  papers,  in  which  I  make  it  appeare  that  the 
doctrine  which  I  now  have  published  was  taught  by  the 
fathers  within  the  first  400  years  ;  and  have  vindicated  it 
both  from  novelty  and  singularity.  I  have  also  prepared 
some  other  papers  concerning  this  question,  which  I  once 
had  some  thoughts  to  have  published.  But  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  now  further  explicated  and  justified,  I 
hope  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  pious  and  prudent  persons, 
who  doe  not  love  to  goe  qua  itur ,  but  qua  eundum  est." 

Moreover  it  appears  that  Evelyn  had  lately  renewed  his 
solicitations  with  him  to  undertake  some  work  for  the 
comfort  and  direction  of  those  members  of  the  church  who 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of  all  regular  pastors.  In  his 
answer  to  this  application,  after  showing  the  Christian 
graces  which  persecution  is  calculated  to  nourish,  and  la- 
menting the  danger  of  heresies,  Taylor  declares  that  he 
had  prepared  a  mass  of  papers  for  such  a  work,  but  was 
prevented  from  executing  his  design,  by  the  labor  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  his  "  Cases  of  Con- 
science," or  Ductor  Duhilantium,  which  rendered  him 
"  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  a  clamorous  conference."  He 
also  adds,  that  he  knows  not  when  he  shall  be  able  to  visit 
London  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  our  being  stripped  of  the  little 
reliques  of  our  fortune  remaining  after  the  shipwreck, 
leaves  not  cordage  nor  sailes  sufficient  to  beare  me  thither :" 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  his  liberation  had  not  been 
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effected,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  bis  wife's 
fortune. 

His  poverty,  however,  was  so  generously  alleviated  by 
his  friends,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Warner,  Dr.  Sheldon,  and 
his  munificent  benefactor  Evelyn,  were  conspicuous,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  appear  in  the  metropolis  much  sooner 
than  he  expected  ;  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  Evelyn's  Memoirs:  (vol.  i.  p.  298.) 

"12th  April,  1656.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle, 
(that  excellent  person  and  great  virtuoso,)  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Wilkins,  dined  with  me  at  Saye's  Court,  when  I  pre- 
sented Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  burning-glasse.  In  the 
afternoone  we  all  went  to  Colonel  Blount's,  to  see  his  new- 
invented  plows." 

"6th  May.  I  brought  Monsr  le  Franc,  a  young  French 
Sorbonist,  a  proselyte,  to  converse  with  Dr.  Taylor.  They 
fell  to  dispute  on  original  sin,  in  Latine,  on  a  book  newly 
published  by  the  Doctor,  who  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
young  man." 

In  the  same  entertaining  work  we  find  a  letter  from 
Taylor,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  kind  treatment 
which  he  had  experienced  at  his  friend's  Tusctilanum,  add- 
ing a  just  encomium  on  his  pious  and  prudent  use  of  tem- 
poral blessings,  with  some  excellent  advice  and  exhorta- 
tion to  employ  his  pen  in  the  advancement  of  God's  glory. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man  with  so  cultivated  a 
mind  as  that  of  Taylor,  who  had  been  so  long  subjected  to 
persecutions,  and  banished  from  the  busy  world,  would 
keenly  relish  the  delightful  society  to  which  his  friend's 
hospitable  mansion  introduced  him.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  did  not  at  this  time  remain  long  in  London,  since 
his  next  letter  to  Evelyn  is  from  Wales,  and  of  the  date, 
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July  19,  165G.  In  this,  after  declaring  a  very  kind  and 
liberal  offer  of  an  asylum  near  London,  made  him  by  Mr. 
Thurland,*  he  speaks  of  the  approaching  publication  of 
his  Deus  Justificatus,  and  alludes  in  the  following  affect- 
ing terms  to  a  domestic  calamity  which  he  had  lately  sus- 
tained :  "  I  am  in  some  little  disorder,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately  made  us 
glad  :  but  now  he  rejoices  in  his  littjeorbe,  while  we  thinke 
and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is." 

In  his  two  succeeding  letters  to  Evelyn, f  he  dwells 
much  in  praise  of  that  friend's  translation  of  a  part  of  Lu- 
cretius, encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  it,  and  to  add 
annotations.  He  also  urges  him  to  enrich  the  English 
tongue  with  a  translation  of  the  sacred  hymns  which  may 
be  found  "  respersed  in  all  the  rituals  and  church  bookes," 
beginning  with  the  celebrated  Dies  ira,  dies  ilia  ;  which, 
he  says,  if  it  were  changed  a  little,  would  be  an  excellent 
divine  song.  He  still  harps  on  the  opposition  made  to  his 
speculations  on  original  sin,  and  the  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  him  :  and  this  uneasy  feeling  he  displays  still 
more  strongly  in  his  Deus  Justificatus,  which  he  had 
lately  published,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  by  Dr. 
Warner  and  two  of  his  own  in  reply.  These  are  all  that 
are  known  of  his  publications  this  year  :  for  Bishop  Heber, 
.though  opposed,  as  he  modestly  observes,  to  the  judgment 
of  some  of  his  ablest  and  most  valued  friends,  gives  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  discarding  the  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Handsomeness  from  the  list  of  his  genuine  compositions. 


*  Afterwards  Sir  Edward  Thurland,  and  one  of  the  haruns  of  the 
Exchequer. 

t  Of  Ihe  dates  Aug.  23,  and  Oct.  15,  1656. 
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In  addition  to  Taylor's  other  troubles,  he  at  this  period 
felt  another  severe  blow  against  bis  domestic  happiness,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  in  the  following  pathetic  letter, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ;  which,  though  it  has 
no  superscription,  shows  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  its 
having  been  addressed  by  Taylor  to  Evelyn  : 

"Deare  Sir, — I  know  you  will  either  excuse  or  acquit,  or  at 
least  pardon  race  that  I  have  so  long  seemingly  neglpcled  to  make 
a  returne  to  your  so  kind  and  friendly  letter;  when  I  shall  tell  you 
Ihat  I  have  passed  through  a  great  cloud  which  hath  wetted  mee 
deeper  than  (he  skin.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  send  the  small  poxe 
aud  feavers  among  my  children  ;  and  I  have,  since  I  received  your 
last,  buried  two  sweet,  hopeful  boyes;  and  have  now  but  one  sonne 
left,  whom  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  bring  up  to  London  before 
Easter,  and  then  I  hope  to  waite  on  you,  and  by  your  sweet  conver- 
sation and  other  divertisemenls,  if  not  to  alleviate  my  sorrow,  yet, 
at  least,  to  entertain  myself  and  keep  me  from  too  intense  and 
actual  thinkings  of  my  trouble.  Dear  Sr,  will  you  doe  so  much  for 
mee  as  to  beg  my  pardon  of  Mr.  Thurland,  that  I  have  yet  made  no 
relurne  to  him  for  his  so  friendly  letter  and  expressions?  Sr,  you 
see  there  is  too  much  matter  to  make  excuse;  my  sorrow  will,  at 
least,  render  me  an  object  of  every  good  man's  pity  and  commisera- 
tion. But,  for  myself,  I  bless  God,  I  have  observed  and  felt  so 
much  mercy  in  this  angry  dispensation  of  God,  that  I  am  almost 
transported,  I  am  sure,  highly  pleased  with  thinking  how  infinitely 
sweet  his  mercies  are  when  his  judgments  are  so  gracious.  Sr, 
there  are  many  particulars  iu  your  letter  which  I  would  fainc  have 
answered;  but,  still,  my  little  sadnesses  intervene,  and  will  yet 
suffer  me  to  write  nothing  else:  but  that  I  beg  your  prayers,  and 
that  you  will  still  own  me  to  be, 

"Deare  and  Honored  Sir, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
hearty  servant, 

"  Feb.  22,  165$."  "  JER.  TAYLOR. 

After  this  calamity,  it  appears  from  Evelyn's  diary,  that 
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Taylor  was  a  resident,  or  perhaps  a  frequent  visitor  in 
London,*  where,  according  to  A.  Wood,  he  officiated  in 
a  small  and  private  episcopal  chapel  :  but  the  poverty, 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  him,  was  now  relieved  by  an 
annual  pension  from  his  generous  friend,  whose  liberality 
is  acknowleged  by  Taylor  in  the  following  eloquent  and 
grateful  terms : 

"TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Honor'd  and  deake  Sir, — A  stranger  came  two  nights  since 
from  yon  wilh  a  letter,  and  a  token;  full  of  humanity  and  sweet- 
nesse  that  was,  and  this  of  charity.  I  know  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  ;  and  yet  as  I  no  ways  repine  at  the  Providence 
that  forces  me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  I  envy  that  felicity  of 
yours,  not  onely  that  you  can,  but  that  you  doe  give ;  and  as  I  re- 
joyee  in  that  mercy  which  daily  makes  decrees  in  heaven  for  my 
support  and  comfort,  soe  I  doe  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnesse 
of  God  to  you,  whom  he  consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  minis- 
teries  of  these  graces.  But,  sir,  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doe,  or 
what  have  I  done,  that  you  thinke  I  have  or  can  oblige  you?  Sir, 
you  are  too  kinde  to  mec,  and  oblige  me  not  onely  beyond  my  merit, 
but  beyoud  my  modesty.  I  onely  can  love  you,  and  honor  you,  and 
pray  for  you  :  and  in  all  this  I  cannot  say  but  lhat  I  am  behind  hand 
with  you,  for  1  have  found  so  great  eflluxes  of  all  your  worthinesse 
and  charities,  that  I  am  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort 
of  your  letters,  for  the  charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  affections  of 
your  heart.  Sir,  though  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  returnes, 
and  my  service;,  are  very  short  of  touching  you,  yet  if  it  were  pos- 


*  "25  March,  1657.  Dr.  Taylor  showed  me  his  Mss.  of  Cases  of 
Conscience,  or  Ductor  Dubitantium,  now  fitted  for  the  presse. 

"7th  June.  My  fourth  sonn  was  born,  christened  George,  after 
my  grandfather;  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor  officiating  in  the  drawing-room. 

"July  16.  On  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  recommendation,  I  went  to 
Eltham,  to  help  one  Moody,  a  young  man,  to  that  living,  by  my  in- 
terest with  the  patron."  Vol.  i.  pp.  304.  305.  306. 
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sible  for  me  (o  receive  any  commands,  the  obeying  of  which  might 
signify  my  great  regards  of  you,  I  could  with  some  more  confidence 
converse  with  a  person  so  obliging;  but  I  am  oblig'd  and  asbam'd, 
and  unable  to  say  so  much  as  I  should  doe  to  represent  myself 
to  be, 

"  HoNOR'D  AND  DBASE  SlR, 
"Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
friend  and  servant, 
"May  15,  1C57."  "  JER.  TAYLOR. 

The  favor  alluded  to,  as  in  Taylor's  power  to  confer  on 
his  friend,  proved  to  be  one  which  in  itself  showed  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  friend 
and  his  family,  being  a  request  that  he  would  come  to 
christen  his  son.  From  Taylor's  answer,  we  learn  that  he 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  beautiful 
Essay  on  Friendship,  and  that  he  had  imparted  his  design 
to  Evelyn. 

"TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Honor'd  and  deare  Sir, — Your  messenger  prevented  mine 
but  an  houre.  But  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  rcpelition  of  the  di- 
vine favor  to  you  in  the  like  instances  ;  that  God  hath  given  you  an- 
other testimony  of  his  love  to  your  person,  and  care  of  your  family  ; 
it  is  an  engagement  to  you  of  new  degrees  of  duty,  which  you  can- 
not but  superadde  to  the  former  because  the  principle  is  genuine 
and  prolific,  and  all  the  emanations  of  grace  are  uui vocal  and  alike. 
Sir,  your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundantly  rewarded  and  crown'd  my 
inuoceut  indeavors  in  my  descriptions  of  Friendship,  that  I  perceive 
there  is  a  friendship  beyond  uhat  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  mate- 
rial worthinesse  beyond  (lie  heights  of  the  most  perfect  ideas:  and 
I  know  now  where  to  make  my  booke  perfect,  and  by  an  appendix 
to  outdoe  the  first  Essay;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observed  to 
be  wanting  in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  seek  the  sub- 
stance, more  beauteous  than  the  picture ;  and,  by  sending  the  readers 
of  my  booke  to  be  spectators  of  3  our  life  and  wortbiuesse,  they  shall 
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see  what  I  would  faine  have  taught  Ihem,  by  what  ynu  really  are. 
Sir,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Go<l,  wait  on  you  to-morrow,  and  doe  the 
office  you  require;  and  shall  hope  that  your  little  one  may  receive 
blessings  according  to  the  heartinesse  of  the  prayers  which  I  shall 
then,  and  after,  make  for  him  :  that  then  also  I  shall  wayte  on  your 
worthy  brothers,  I  see  it  is  a  designe  both  of  your  kinclncsse  and  of 
the  Divine  Providence. 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful 
friend  and  servant, 
"  June  9,  1657."  "  JER.  TAYLOR. 

His  next  epistle  seems  to  have  been  sent  from  Mandi- 
nam  ;  and  it  contains  a  curious  resolution  of  some  doubts 
which  Evelyn  had  expressed,  relating  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  its  intermediate  state.  Taylor's  illustration 
of  the  soul's  power  to  support  a  separate  indestructible  ex- 
istence, by  the  fable  of  the  sepulchral  lamp,  the  flame  of 
which  would  subsist,  though  the  matter  should  be  ex- 
hausted, "  were  it  not  for  the  accident  of  the  circumflant 
air,"  shows  the  low  state  of  chemical  science  in  those  days. 
Yet,  though  so  plainly  ignorant  in  the  theory  of  combustion, 
he  makes  a  curious  guess  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric, 
when  he  asserts  that  "  fire  itself  is  matter  ;  is  a  substance." 
The  nature  of  the  soul  is  a  subject  which  then  exercised 
and  perplexed  the  reasoning  faculties  of  many  eminent  per- 
sons. Not  to  mention  a  list  of  grave  divines,  such  as 
Baxter,  Henry  More,  &c,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  a  lord  chief  justice  of  that  day,  one  of  the  greatest 
too  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  Themis,  left  the  knotty 
points  of  the  law,  to  enter  on  a  question  still  more  intri- 
cate and  abstruse  ;  and  three  large  volumes  in  manuscript,* 


*  These  Mss.  arc  preserved  in  the  library  of  Email.  Coll.  Camb., 
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concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
still  remain  to  attest  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  inge- 
nuity of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  As  almost  all  the  arguments 
which  these  worthies  have  produced  ou  the  subject  are 
founded  on  theory  and  hypothesis,  it  canuot  be  said  that 
their  jargon  has  contributed  to  advance  our  kuowlege.*  In 
truth,  when  we  argue  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  we  can 
scarcely  get  beyond  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of 
an  immaterial  substance  can  never  be  the  object  of  our 
senses;  no  explanation  can  enable  us  to  comprehend  it  : 
the  soul's  immortality  however  is  satisfactoril y  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  argument 
alone  does  Taylor  stand  on  firm  ground.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  one  who  was  not  a  bad  general  reasoner, 

where  they  were  deposited  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Parr,  who  once 
had  an  intention  of  publishing;  (hem,  as  also  had  the  editor  of  this 
work:  but  a  closer  inspection,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of 
them,  convinced  him  that  such  a  course  would  neither  benefit  so- 
ciety, nor  advance  the  fame  of  their  illustrious  author.  The  follow- 
ing' passage  in  the  opening  of  the  Proem  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  their  style  :  "  The  general  distribution  of  entities  into  sub- 
stance and  accidents,  and  the  ranging  of  the  latter  into  these  nine 
predicaments  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  situs,  ubi,  quaudo,  ha- 
bitus, actio,  and  passio,  seems  too  narrow  a  distribution  of  things  in 
nature.  I  shall  therefore  divide  the  things  in  nature  into  these 
three  ranks.  1.  Substance.  2.  Virtue  or  Force.  3.  Accidents 
which  flow  from  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  Substance  or  hyposta- 
sis, therefore,  so  called,  because  it  doth  substure  to  those  other  two 
kinds  of  beings,  namely,  virtues  or  powers,— and  accidents  as  the 
subject  of  their  inexistence,"  &c.    O/ie  .'jam  satis  est. 

*  Poor  Sir  Matthew  is  sadly  perplexed  in  his  reasoning  about  an 
immaterial  substance;  and  is  obliged  to  rest  iu  the  notion  of  the 
spirit  or  soul  being,  after  all,  uothing  but  matter  in  a  highly  recti- 
fied state. 
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though  no  very  accurate  logician,  should  argue  for  the 
soul's  separate  existence  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  from 
its  desire  to  be  re-united  to  the  body  ;*  whilst  the  ground 
of  this  petitio  principii  is,  "  that  it  is  so  affirmed  in  philo- 
sophy." The  answer  however  which  he  gives  to  his  cor- 
respondent, who  asks  why  St.  Paul,  "  preaching  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection,"  said  nothing  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  is  very  satisfactory  ;  "  because  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  included  and  supposed  that.  If  it  had  not,  yet 
why  need  he  preach  that  to  them,  which  in  Athens  was 
believed  by  almost  all  their  schools  of  learning?" 

But  the  storm  which  Taylor  had  raised  by  his  specula- 
tions on  original  sin,  was  not  yet  allayed  ;  for  the  oppo- 
sition no  sooner  ceased  on  the  episcopalian  side,  with  the 
general  disclaimer  of  Dr.  Warner,  than  it  was  taken  up 
with  great  warmth  by  two  presbyterians ;  Henry  Jeanes> 
minister  of  Chedzoy,  in  Somersetshire,  and  John  Gaule, 
of  Staughton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  The  latter  is 
known  only  by  this  attack  on  a  work,  whose  author  did  not 
condescend  to  notice  him ;  but  Jeanes  was  an  antagonist 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  is  described  by  A.  Wood  as 
"  an  excellent  philosopher,  a  noted  mathematician,  and 
one  well  grounded  in  polemical  divinity."  He  had  once 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  puritans  ;  but  was  remark- 
able for  the  moderation  with  which  he  spoke  and  acted 
against  the  party  that  he  had  deserted.  The  occasion  of 
his  controversy  with  Dr.  Taylor  is  thus  described,  in  an 
"  Advertisement  to  the  unprejudiced  Reader,"  prefixed  to 
his  letters. 

"  One  Mr.  T.  C.  [Thomas  Cartwright,]  of  Bridgewater, 


*  "  For  that  which  is  dead,"  says  lie,  "desires  not." 
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being  at  my  house,  brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say 
not  excessive  and  hyperbolical)  praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor.  I  expressed  my  concurrence  with  him  in  great 
part ;  nay,  I  came  nothing  behind  him  in  the  just  commen- 
dations of  his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick  and  elegant 
pen,  his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  profound  skill 
in  antiquity  :  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my 
dissent  from  some  of  his  opinions  which  I  judged  to  be 
erroneous  ;  and  T  instanced  in  his  '  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.'  Now  his  1  Further  Explication'  of  this  then  lay 
casually  in  the  window,  (as  I  take  it)  which  hereon  I  took 
up,  and  turned  unto  the  passage  now  under  debate,  and 
showed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  were  gross  nonsense 
and  blasphemy.  He  for  his  own  part,  with  a  great  deal 
of  modesty,  forthwith  declined  all  further  dispute  of  the 
business,  but  withal  he  told  me  that  he  would,  if  I  so 
pleased,  give  Dr.  Taylor  notice  of  what  I  said  ;  whereunto 
I  agreed,  and,  iu  a  short  time,  he  brought  me  from  the 
Doctor  a  fair  and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my  excep- 
tions, and  with  it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of  them ; 
w  hereon  I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  C.  the  copy 
whereof  followeth." 

The  controversy,  thus  begun,  was  carried  on  with  much 
warmth,  and,  like  too  many  theological  disputes,  was  not 
unaccompanied  with  acrimony  and  intemperance  ;  which 
faults,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  chiefly  conspicuous  on  the 
side  of  Jeremy  Taylor:  in  fact,  the  presbvterian  had  more 
skill  and  practice  in  the  subtleties  and  technicalities  of  the 
schools ;  was  more  argumentative,  as  well  as  more  sar- 
castic and  cool  than  his  opponent ;  who  appears  consider- 
ably embarrassed,  out  of  his  element,  and  not  unwilliug  to 
escape,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  his  adversary. 
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During  all  this  time,  Taylor  was  steadily  pursuing  his 
labors  on  his  great  work,  the  Ductor  Dubilantium : 
nevertheless,  he  this  year  (1657)  brought  out  his  5up- 
(2o\w  'HSiKO-noX^fj-ixov,  a  reprint  of  several  treatises  in 
folio ;  amongst  which  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  his 
"  Discourse  on  Friendship,"  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Katherine 
Philips,  the  "  matchless  Orinda,"  a  literary  lady,  well 
known  in  her  day;  who  had  the  honor  of  being  eulogised 
by  Jeremy  Taylor  during  her  life,  and  after  her  death  by 
Cowley. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  our  divine  is 
discovered  in  the  Tower  of  London  as  a  prisoner  :  nor  do 
I  know  any  incident  better  calculated  to  declare  what  was 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  nation  at  this  period,  than  that 
which  occasioned  his  arrest.  It  arose  simply  from  the  in- 
discretion of  Royston,  his  bookseller,  who  had  prefixed  to 
his  "  Collection  of  Offices,"  a  portrait  of  Christ  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  a  species  of  representation  considered 
little  less  than  idolatry,  and  prohibited  by  statute.  This 
restraint  on  his  liberty,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration  ; 
for  Evelyn  soon  induced  a  friend  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ;  and  that  such  intercession  was 
successful,  is  evident  from  his  appearance  at  Say's  Court 
on  the  25th  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  condoling  with 
his  benefactor  on  the  loss  of  two  promising  sons.*  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  this  visit  of  condolence,  he  had 
written  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  friend,  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit : 


•  "  I'rb.  26,  Hi.jH.  Game  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  unci  my  brothers,  with 
other  friends,  to  \isit  mrd  condole  witli  us."  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol. 
i.  p.  312. 
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"TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Deare  Sir, — If  dividing  and  sharing  greifes  were  like  the 
cutting  of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you,  you  would  find  your  streame 
much  abated  ;  for  I  account  myselfe  to  have  a  great  cause  of  sorrow, 
not  onely  in  the  diminution  of  (he  numbers  of  your  joys  and  hopes, 
but  in  the  losse  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopeful  boy. 
I  cannot  tell  all  my  pwne  sorrowes  without  adding  to  yours;  and 
the  causes  of  my  real  sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  rea- 
sonable, that  I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling  you, 
lhat  you  have  great  cause  to  mourne;  so  certain  it  is  that  greife 
does  propagate  as  fire  docs.  You  have  enkindled  my  funeral  torch, 
and  by  joining  mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the  flame.  'Hoc 
me  male  urit,'  is  the  best  signification  of  my  apprehension  of  your 
sad  story.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  choose,  but  I  must  hold  another  and 
a  brighter  flame  to  you,  it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart;  and  if 
I  can  but  remove  the  darke  side  of  the  lanthorue,  you  have  enoughe 
within  you  to  warme  yourselfe,  and  to  shine  to  others.  Remember, 
sir,  your  two  boyes  are  two  bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is 
secured,  and  you  shall  never  hear  evil  of  them  agayne.  Their  state 
is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given  to  them  on  very  easy  termes;  nothing 
but  to  be  borne  and  die.  It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get 
where  they  are;  and  amongst  other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses 
will  be,  that  you  must  overcome  even  this  just  and  reasonable  greife  ; 
and,  indeed,  though  the  greife  hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  that  you  master  it.  For  besides  that 
they  are  no  loosers,  but  you  are  the  person  that  complaines,  doe 
but  consider  what  you  would  have  sufl'er'd  for  their  interest:  you 
[would]  have  suffered  them  to  goe  from  you,  to  be  great  princes  in 
a  strange  country  :  and  if  you  can  be  content  to  sufl'er  your  owne 
inconveiiience  for  their  interest,  you  command  [commend  ?]  your 
worthiest  love,  and  the  question  of  mourning  is  at  an  end.  But 
you  have  said  ami  done  well,  when  you  looke  on  it  as  a  rod  of  God  ; 
and  he  that  so  smites  here  will  spare  hereafter:  and  if  you,  by  pa- 
tience and  submission,  imprint  the  discipline  on  your  own  flesb, 
you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  effect  very  tolerable  ;  because  it  is, 
in  some  sense,  chosen,  and  therefore,  in  no  sense,  insufferable.  Sir, 
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if  you  doe  not  looke  to  it,  time  will  snatch  your  bonor  from  you, 
and  reproach  you  for  not  effecting  that  by  Christian  philosophy 
■which  time  will  doe  alone.  And  if  you  consider,  that  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  world,  we  find  the  seldomest  stories  of  their  children, 
and  the  apostles  had  none,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  persons, 
that  sound  most  in  story,  died  childlesse  :  you  w  ill  find  it  a  rare  act 
of  Providence  so  to  impose  on  worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpetu- 
ating their  names  by  worthy  actions  and  discourses,  governments 
and  reasonings.  If  the  breach  be  never  repair'd,  it  is  because  God 
does  not  see  it  fitt  to  be;  and  if  you  will  be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be 
much  the  better.  But,  sir,  you  will  pardon  my  zeale  and  passion 
for  your  comfort;  T  will  readily  confesse  that  you  have  no  need  of 
any  discourse  from  rne  to  comfort  you.  Sir,  now  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  serving  God  by  passive  graces  ;  strive  to  be  an  example 
and  a  comfort  to  your  lady,  and  by  your  wise  counsel  and  comfort, 
stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and  make  it  appear  that 
you  are  more  to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the  assistance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I  purpose  lo  wait  on  you  some  time  nexi  weeke,  that  1 
may  be  a  witnesse  of  your  Christian  courage  and  bravery;  and  that 
I  may  see,  that  God  never  displeases  you,  as  long  as  the  main  stake 
is  preserved,  I  meane  your  hopes  and  confidences  of  heaven.  Sir, 
I  shal  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want,  that  is,  some  degrees  of  com- 
fort and  a  present  mind;  and  shal  alwayes  doe  you  honor,  and  faint- 
also  would  doe  you  service,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it  is  in  the 
affections  and  desires  of, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
friend  and  servant, 
"  Feb.  17,  1657-8."  "  JER.  TAYLOR. 

In  June,  1658,  Taylor  changed  the  scene  of  his  useful 
labors,  by  accepting  an  alternate  lectureship  in  the  town  of 
Lisburne,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ireland.  This  poor 
piece  of  preferment  was  procured  for  him  through  the  in- 
terest of  Edward,  earl  of  Conway,  who  possessed  large 
estates  in  that  neighborhood,  for  whose  spiritual  advantage 
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he  was  anxious  to  engage  the  talents  and  virtues  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  teacher.  It  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Evelyn,  dated  May  12,  1628,  that  Taylor  hesitated  some 
time  in  accepting  this  office,  so  uncertain  in  its  tenure,  and 
so  inferior  to  his  deserts.  "  Concerning  the  thing  itself," 
says  he,  "  I  am  to  give  you  this  account.  I  like  not  the 
condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under  the  dispose  of  another, 
nor  to  serve  in  my  semicircle,  where  a  presbyterian  and 
myselfe  shall  be  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  up  and 
the  other  downe  ;  which,  methinkes,  is  like  the  worshipping 
the  sun,  and  making  him  the  deity,  that  we  may  be  reli- 
gious halfe  the  yeare,  and  every  night  serve  another  in- 
terest. Sir,  the  stipend  is  so  inconsiderable,  it  will  not  pay 
the  charge  and  trouble  of  remooving  my  selfe  and  family. 
It  is  wholly  arbitrary  :  for  the  triers  may  overthrow  it ;  or 
the  vicar  may  forbid  it  ;  or  the  subscribers  may  die,  or 
grow  weary,  or  poore,  or  be  absent.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
pay  my  thankes  to  your  friend,  who  had  so  much  kindnesse 
for  mee  as  to  intend  my  benefitt :  I  thinke  myselfe  no 
lesse  obliged  to  him  and  you  than  if  I  had  accepted  it." 

His  reluctance,  however,  was  at  length  overcome;  and 
in  the  month  of  June  he  left  London,  with  many  letters  of 
recommendation  to  persons  of  rank  or  influence,  and  with 
a  passport  or  protection,  under  the  sign  manual  of  Crom- 
well himself. 

Arrived  in  Ireland,  he  settled  at  Portmore,  about  eight 
miles  from  Lisburne,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lord  Con- 
way's seat,  a  princely  mansion  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  near  a 
fine  expanse  of  water,  called  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  smaller 
lake  called  Lough  Bag,  each  studded  with  a  number  of 
beautifully  wooded  islets.  To  these  solitary  spots,  so  de- 
lightful to  his  contemplative  and  imaginative  mind,  he  was 
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accustomed  to  retire,  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  devotion. 
Two  islands,  the  one  on  Lough  Neagh  and  the  other  on 
Lough  Bag,  are  still  known,  by  tradition,  as  his  favorite 
haunts ;  and  here  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  great 
work,  the  Duclor  Dubitantium.  That  his  situation  was  not 
one  that  could  raise  him  to  independence,  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  dated  June  4, 
1659: — "  Sir,  I  doe  account  myselfe  extremely  obliged  to 
your  kindnesse  and  charity,  in  your  continued  care  of  me 
and  bounty  to  me  ;  it  is  so  much  the  more,  because  I  have 
almost  from  all  men  but  yourselfe  suffered  some  diminu- 
tion of  their  kindnesse,  by  reason  of  my  absence ;  for,  as 
the  Spaniard  sayes,  '  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but 
few  friends.'  But,  Sir,  I  account  myselfe  infinitely  oblig'd 
to  you,  much  for  your  pension,  but  exceedingly  much 
more  for  your  affection,  which  you  have  so  signally  ex- 
pressed." 

But  fortune  had  not  yet  ceased  from  persecuting  this 
excellent  man.  Notwithstanding  his  secluded  abode,  his 
quiet  life,  and  his  pious  demeanor,  articles  were  exhibited 
against  him,  before  the  privy-council  of  Ireland,  by  a  per- 
sou  of  the  name  of  Tandy,  whose  malignity  is  accounted 
for  in  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Conway,  published 
in  the  "  Rawdon  Papers  ;"  a  document  which  does  equal 
honor  to  his  lordship  and  to  his  friend. 

"I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Taylor:  it  hath  almost 
broke  my  heart.  Mr.  Tandy  hath  exhibited  articles  against  him  to 
the  lord  deputy  and  council,  so  simple  (as  Colonel  Hill  writes),  that 
it  is  impossible  it  should  come  to  any  thing:  the  greatest  scandal 
being,  that  he  christened  Mr.  Beer's  child  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  I  have  written  to  Hyme  to  supply  him  with  money  for  his 
vindication,  as  if  it  w  ere  my  own  business.  I  hope,  therefore,  when 
you  come  over,  you  will  take  him  [Tandy]  off  from  persecuting  me, 
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since  none  knows  better  than  yourself  whether  I  deserve  the  same 
at  his  hands.  I  would  have  sent  you  the  doctor's  letter  to  me,  but 
that  I  know  not  whether  this  will  ever  come  to  you.  The  quarrel 
is,  it  seems,  because  lie  thinks  Dr.  Taylor  more  welcome  to  Hills- 
borough than  himself. 

"  Kensington,  June  14,  1659."  "  E.  CONWAY. 

In  consequence  of  Tandy's  information,  a  warrant  from 
the  privy  council  was  immediately  issued,  which  obliged 
Taylor  to  take  a  journey  to  Dublin  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  occasioned  him  a  severe  illness;  though  it  seems  that 
he  was  soon  discharged  from  custody.*  In  his  next  letters 
to  Evelyn,  he  speaks  of  "  the  sky  being  full  of  meteors  and 
evil  prognostics,"  alluding  to  the  troubles  newly  arisen  in 
England  after  the  Protector's  death  :  he  speaks  in  a  rather 
mystical  strain  of  his  religious  feelings  ;  laments  that  the 
evil  circumstances  of  the  times  render  the  bounty  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  friend  afflictive  and  inconvenient ;  mentions 
his  restoration  to  the  blessing  of  health  ;  and  intimates  his 
intention  of  visiting  London  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
April,  1660. 

After  a  residence  in  Ireland  of  about  two  years,  he 
undertook  this  journey,  with  no  other  view  probably  than 
to  revisit  his  friends,  and  to  see  his  Ductor  Dubitantium 
through  the  press.  It  occurred,  however,  at  a  very  fortu- 
nate juncture,  since  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  co-ope- 
rating with  the  loyalists,  and  of  subscribing  his  name  to 
their  celebrated  declaration  of  the  24th  of  April,  which 
brought  him  under  the  more  immediate  notice  of  the 
sovereign. 

*  No  work  of  his  appeared  this  year,  (1659)  except  a  compli- 
mentary letter  in  Latin,  published  in  the  QavaToXoyla  of  Dr.  John 
Stearne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Dublin. 
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To  the  restored  monarch  he  now  dedicated  that  great 
and  long-cherished  work,  in  the  composition  of  which  be 
had  found  consolation  during  the  sad  hours  of  calamity  and 
imprisonment ;  which  had  varied  his  occupations  in  the 
hospitable  shades  of  Golden  Grove,  and  had  formed  a 
portion  of  his  contemplations  amidst  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  Lough  Neagh.  In  this  treatise  of  moral  theology,  in- 
tended to  be  "  a  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  general 
measures,  and  a  great  instrument  in  determining  all  her 
cases,"  Taylor  pours  forth  the  abundant  treasures  of  his 
multifarious  learning;  adorning  a  barren  subject  with  rich 
flowers  of  eloquence,  and  working  up  a  series  of  discussions 
apparently  most  unattractive  into  a  course  of  interesting 
and  agreeable  study.  He  has  also  handled  his  subject 
with  more  than  his  ordinary  powers  of  argumentation  and 
casuistical  reasoning :  but  his  habits  of  thinking  had  too 
much  of  the  imaginative  and  excursive  cast  to  fit  him 
thoroughly  for  that  severe  method  of  analysis  which  this 
particular  train  of  investigation  demands.  Hence  we  find 
some  obliquity  of  sentiment  mingled  with  many  right  prin- 
ciples: conceptions  clear  in  themselves  are  overlaid  with 
words  and  metaphors ;  secondary  motives  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  primary  springs  of  moral  action  ;  and  the 
determination  of  several  questions  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
overstrained  and  overstated  arguments  on  both  sides.  Still 
it  is  the  work  of  an  acute,  vigorous,  contemplative  genius  : 
it  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  it  first  ap- 
peared ;  when  the  minds  of  the  puritans,  and  even  of  some 
well-wishers  to  the  church,  were  distracted  by  conscientious 
doubts  concerning  many  external  rites  and  ceremonies  ; 
whilst  the  Romanists,  still  very  numerous,  and  elated  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  their  ascendency,  substituted,  in  the 
TAY.  VOL.  I.  e 
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place  of  fixed  moral  and  religious  principles,  a  minute  un- 
profitable casuistry,  which  made  nice  distinctions  between 
mortal  and  venial  transgressions,  and  found  palliatives  for 
every  kind  of  sin.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  highly 
expedient  that  a  more  salutary  rule  of  conscience  should 
be  established,  to  soothe  those  innocent  scruples,  and  to 
counteract  this  mischievous  policy  :  but  many  circumstances 
were  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  by  Taylor, 
and  have  since  opposed  its  progress.  Its  birth  was  almost 
unnoticed  amidst  the  various  interests  and  the  feverish  ex- 
citements which  agitated  men's  minds  at  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy:  the  length  and  uninviting  nature  of  the 
subject  kept  it  in  oblivion  during  the  degenerate  times 
that  followed ;  and  afterwards  it  became  superseded  by 
productions  more  compressed,  methodical,  and  profound. 
Thus  of  all  our  author's  writings,  that  which  he  labored 
most,  and  from  which  he  expected  most,  has  been  least 
popular  and  least  read  ;  "  the  world,"  as  Bishop  Heber 
observes,  "  having  been  less  anxious  to  study,  than  to  talk 
of  and  admire  it." 

After  the  completion  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  most 
men  would  have  sought  some  relaxation  from  the  severity 
of  mental  labor :  but  Taylor's  mind  appears  to  have  been 
indefatigable,  and  to  have  found  sufficient  relaxation  in 
the  variety  of  its  pursuits.  In  this  same  year  therefore, 
(1660)  he  brought  out  his  "  Worthy  Communicant,"  ac- 
companied by  a  very  beautiful  sermon  preached  at  the 
funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalstone,  and  dedicated  the  volume 
to  the  dowager  princess  of  Orange,  w  ho  was  at  this  time 
on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  her  brother  King  Charles  II. 
and  though  much  may  be  said,  and  much  has  been  said  by 
his  excellent  biographer,  in  excuse  for  that  strain  of  flattery 
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which  he  addresses,  not  only  to  the  princess,  but  to  the 
king-,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  to  see  the  name  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  sanctioning  an  odious  though  prevailing  fashion, 
which  tended  to  corrupt  the  moral  principles  of  those  who 
received,  and  of  those  who  offered  the  adulation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  all  the  episcopal  clergy  who  had  suffered  during  the 
times  of  rebellion  and  usurpation,  no  one  had  stronger  claims 
on  the  restored  government  than  Dr.  Taylor  ;  whether  we 
consider  his  exalted  piety,  his  liberal  principles,  his  pro- 
found learning,  his  meritorious  labors,  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  or  his  sufferings  in  its  behalf.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  6th  of  August,  1GG0,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  that  land  which  for 
some  time  past  had  been  his  place  of  refuge.  It  may 
appear  surprising  that  a  man  of  his  pre-eminent  character 
and  abilities  should  not  have  been  promoted  to  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  English  church  :  a  probable  reason, 
however,  is  drawn  by  Bishop  Heber,  for  the  fixing  him  in 
Ireland,  from  his  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  king,  a  dis- 
solute and  immoral  prince,  who  "  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  remove  to  a  distance  a  person  whose  piety  might  lead 
him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who  would 
have  a  plausible  pretence  for  speaking  more  freely  than  the 
rest  of  the  dignified  clergy." 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  Bishop  Taylor  was 
elected,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  marquis,  after- 
wards duke  of  Ormond,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Dublin  ;  which  office  he  discharged  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
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diligence,*  at  a  time  when  the  disorders,  occasioned  by  the 
late  troubles  in  the  academical  revenues  and  discipline, 
would  have  appalled  a  heart  less  stout,  and  distracted  a 
head  less  wise  than  his. 

The  Irish  church  establishment  had  suffered  still  more 
by  revolutionary  commotions  than  that  of  the  sister  isle  : 
insomuch,  that  by  the  fierceness  of  puritanical  Calvinists, 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  remorse- 
less system  of  military  despotism,  the  regular  Protestant 
clergy  had  been  almost  swept  from  the  island  ;  and  the 
hopes  of  that  party  which  had  succeeded  to  their  places 
began  to  rise,  when  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Ormond, 
seconded  by  a  small  majority  of  Irish  nobility  and  gentry, 
attached  to  ancient  institutions,  procured  the  royal  man- 
date for  filling  up  the  three  arcbiepiscopal,  and  eleven 
episcopal  sees,  that  were  found  vacant  at  the  restoration. 
Accordingly  Dr.  Bramhall,  late  bishop  of  Derry,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  the  primacy,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of 
Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Ossory,  proceeded  to  consecrate  the 
whole  number  of  prelates,  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Patrick, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1660-1. 

After  a  long  interval  of  disuse,  this  imposing  ceremony 


*  "  In  the  mean  lime,  Taylor  undertook  the  task  of  collecting,  ar- 
ranging, revising,  and  completing  the  body  of  statutes  which  Bishop 
Bedell  had  left  unfinished  ; — in  settling  the  form  and  conditions 
under  which  degrees  were  to  be  conferred; — in  appointing  public 
lectures  and  disputations  ; — and  in  laying  the  basis  of  the  distin- 
guished reputation  which  the  university  of  Dublin  has  since  re- 
tained, in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  situation  in  a  luxurious  metropo- 
lis, and  the  disadvantageous  competition  which  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  with  the  elder  and  more  extensive  establishments 
of  the  sister  kingdom." — Heber,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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was  now  performed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  so- 
lemnity and  pomp,  the  office  of  preacher  being  assigned  to 
the  pious  and  eloquent  Dr.  Taylor,  who,  in  his  discourse 
from  Luke  xii.  43.  took  an  able  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  origin  of  episcopacy,  and  enforced  its  high  duties 
and  responsibility  with  all  the  powers  of  language,  all 
the  weight  of  reason,  and  all  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

This  sermon  was  published  by  command  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices and  the  primate :  and  so  duly  appreciated  were  his 
great  talents  and  high  character,  that  he  was  selected  to 
preach  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  again  before  the  primate,  at  his  metropolitan 
visitation  of  Down  and  Connor.  Nor  was  this  all  :  in 
February  he  had  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Irish 
privy-council,  and  in  the  following  April  the  small  adjacent 
diocese  of  Dromore  was  committed  to  his  care,  "  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry."*  But  this 
advancement  to  dignity  brought  with  it  any  thing  rather 
than  diminution  of  fatigue  and  trouble.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  considers  the  state  of  the  dioceses  which  he  was  called 
on  to  administer,  can  help  thinking,  that,  even  in  his  epi- 
scopal palace,  he  must  have  sometimes  sighed  after  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Golden  Grove,  or  the  solitary  isles  of 
Lough  Neagh.  He  had,  in  truth,  a  field  before  him  which 
might  have  challenged  the  labors  of  an  apostle  ;  and 
luckily  he  had  within  him  as  much  of  the  apostolical  spirit 
as  any  man  in  these  latter  days  has  been  blessed  with. 
Finding  the  places  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  supplied  by 
sturdy  champions  of  the  covenant,  taken  for  the  most  part 


*  These  are  the  words  of  the  writ  under  the  privy  seal. 
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from  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  hostility 
to  the  established  church  were  most  vigorous,  he  mingled 
with  the  duties  of  his  high  office  the  purest  charity,  and 
the  most  exemplary  spirit  of  reconciliation.  His  anxious 
wish  was  to  compose  all  religious  dissensions  :  hence  he 
frequently  invited  the  puritanical  clergy  to  friendly  con- 
ferences, and  endeavored  to  soften  their  asperity,  and  to 
remove  their  prejudices  by  his  kind  and  constant  atten- 
tions. 

"  In  answer  to  these  advances,"  says  Bishop  Heber, 
"  the  pulpits  resounded  with  exhortations  to  stand  by  the 
covenant  even  unto  blood  ;  with  bitter  invectives  against 
the  episcopal  order,  and  against  Taylor  more  particularly : 
while  the  preachers  entered  into  a  new  engagement  among 
themselves,  '  to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to  endure  nei- 
ther their  government  nor  their  persons.'  The  virtues  and 
eloquence  of  Taylor,  however,  were  not  without  effect  on 
the  laity  ;  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  offended  by  the 
refusal  of  their  pastors  to  attend  a  public  conference.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  three  dioceses,  with  one  single 
exception,  came  over,  by  degrees,  to  the  bishop's  side  ;  and 
we  are  even  assured  by  Carte,  that  during  the  two  years 
which  intervened  before  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  themselves 
had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to  his  persevering 
kindness  and  Christian  example." 

Occupied  as  he  now  was  in  the  affairs  of  his  diocese, 
he  could  not  possibly  contribute  much  to  the  edification 
of  the  public  through  the  press.  The  only  works  he 
published  this  year,  beside  his  consecration  sermon,  and 
that  before  the  parliament,  was  a  small,  but  excellent 
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manual  of  rules  and  directions  for  his  clergy  ;  of  which  he 
speaks  much  more  slightly  than  it  deserves,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Evelyn  : 

"TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Dublin,  November  1G,  1661. 

"  Deare  Sir, — Your  own  worthinesse  and  the  obligations  you 
have  so  often  pass'd  on  me  have  imprinted  in  me  so  great  a  value 
and  kindnesse  to  your  person,  that  I  thinke  myselfe  not  a  little  con- 
cerned in  yourselfe  and  all  your  relations,  and  all  the  great  acci- 
dents of  your  life.  Doe  not  therefore  thinke  me  either  impertinent 
or  otherwise  without  employment,  if  I  doe  with  some  care  and 
earnestnesse  inquire  into  your  health  and  the  present  condition  of 
your  affaires.  Sir,  when  shal  we  expect  your  'Terrestrial  Para- 
dise," your  excellent  observations  and  discourses  of  gardens,  of 
which  I  had  a  little  posy  presented  to  me  by  yourowne  kind  hand  : 
and  makes  me  long  for  more.  Sir,  I  and  all  that  understand  excel- 
lent fancy,  language  and  deepest  loyalty,  are  bound  to  value  your 
excellent  panegyric,  which  I  saw  anil  read  with  pleasure.  I  am 
pleased  to  read  your  excellent  mind  in  so  excellent  [an]  idea;  for 
as  a  father  in  bis  son's  face,  so  is  a  man's  soule  imprinted  in  all  the 
pieces  that  lie  labors.  Sir,  I  am  so  full  of  publicke  concernes  and 
the  troubles  of  businesse  in  my  diocese,  that  1  cannot  y  et  have  lei- 
sure to  thinke  of  much  of  my  old  delightful  imployment.  But  I 
hope  1  have  brought  my  affaires  almost  to  a  consistence,  and  then  I 
may  returne  againe.  Royston  (the  bookseller)  hath  two  Sermons 
and  a  little  Collection  of  Rules  for  my  Clergy,  which  had  beeue 
presented  to  you  if  I  had  thought  [them]  fit  for  notice,  or  to  send 
to  my  dearest  friends. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  for 
you  will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  continue  to  love  me  still. 
I  pray  give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to  worthy  Mr.  Th inland  :  let 
me  heare  of  him  and  bis  good  lady,  and  how  his  son  docs.  Cod 
blesse  you  and  yours,  him  and  his.  I  am, 
"  Deare  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"  JEREM.  DUNENSIS." 
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This  is  the  last  letter  known  to  have  passed  between 
these  two  friends,  though  Taylor's  excellent  biographer 
expresses  himself  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  corre- 
spondence now  ended  ;*  though  he  confesses  "  that  it 
appears  probable,  from  some  expressions  of  Taylor's,  that 
it  had  already  begun  to  slacken,  and  that  this  languor 
had  first  commenced  on  the  part  of  Evelyn :"  and  on  his 
part  it  was  natural  to  commence.  Great  and  urgent  as 
Bishop  Taylor's  occupations,  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter, 
must  have  been,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  omit 
some  of  those  attentions,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  his  friend :  and  as  he 
was  now  raised  in  rauk  and  station  far  above  that  friend,  to 
whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indebted,  any  appearance  of 
neglect  would  give  deep  offence  ;  whereas  neglect  itself 
before  would  have  excited  only  a  mild  rebuke. 

During  this  year  (1661)  death  robbed  him  of  another 
object  of  his  dearest  affections  ;  for  on  the  10th  of  March, 
Edward,  his  only  surviving  son  by  his  second  wife,  was 
buried  at  Lisburne :  but  private  afflictions  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  desire  which  this  great  and  good  man  had  of 
becoming  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  for  in  this  same 
year  he  repaired  his  ruinated  cathedral  at  Dromore,  and 
rebuilt  the  choir  at  his  own  expense,  whilst  his  wife  se- 
conded his  liberality  by  contributing  the  communion-plate 
for  its  service. 

During  this  year  also  he  invited  over  to  Ireland  Dr. 
George  Rust,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  person  well  qualified  for  the  deanery  of  Con- 
nor, which  was  then  expected  to  become  vacant,  and  to 


*  Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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which  soon  afterwards  he  had  the  power  of  appointing  him. 
Dr.  Rust  succeeded  his  friend  and  patron  in  the  bishopric 
of  Dromore  ;  he  also  preached  his  funeral-sermon,  in  which 
many  incidents  respecting  the  life  and  manners  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  are  collected  together. 

Little  is  known  of  Taylor's  domestic  affairs  about  this 
time,  except  that  he  occupied  a  house  and  farm  near  Port- 
more,  and  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  the  Conway  family  :  which  particulars  are  made 
known  to  us  through  that  curious  book,  the  Sadducismus 
Triuviphatus  of  Glanville,  where  he  relates  the  strange 
appearance  of  a  ghost  to  one  Taverner,  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Donegal,  near  to  Drumbridge,  in  the  diocese  of 
Connor.*  The  bishop,  in  this  case,  furnished  Taverner 
with  a  series  of  interrogatories  to  be  proposed  to  the 
spirit,  if  it  should  appear  again  :  and  for  these  he  has  been 
charged,  not  only  with  blind  credulity,  but  with  presump- 
tion, and  a  vain  curiosity  of  prying  into  forbidden  secrets  ; 
when,  in  fact,  the  questions  were  intended  merely  to 
puzzle  the  person  whom  he  suspected  of  personifying  the 
ghost,  and  thus  to  detect  the  imposture. 

Occupied  as  Taylor  now  was  with  the  extensive  concerns 
of  his  dioceses,  and  sedulously  intent  on  improving  the 
wild,  uncultivated  race  of  people  amongst  whom  his  lot 
was  cast,  he  was  obliged  partially  to  intermit  his  favorite 
studies ;  so  that  in  the  year  1662  he  put  nothing  to  the 
press  except  one  sermon,  preached  before  the  university 
of  Dublin,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Via  Intelli- 


*  The  whole  story  with  that  consequent  on  it,  relating  to  David 
Hunter,  the  bishop's  own  neat-herd,  is  extracted  from  the  original 
work,  and  given  by  Bishop  Heber,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
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yentia;  and  which,  besides  all  the  dissuasive  force  andat- 
tractive  beauty  of  his  general  composition,  exhibits  very 
sound  views  and  clear  expositions  of  evangelical  doctrine.  It 
has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  some  passages  imply  an  aban- 
donment, or  at  least  a  qualification,  of  his  large  and  liberal 
notions  of  religious  toleration ;  but  from  such  an  imputa- 
tion he  is  cleared  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  seems  inclined 
to  rank  this  amongst  the  best  and  purest  of  Taylor's 
theological  works.  Many  passages  might  be  selected 
to  justify  this  opinion  :  few,  perhaps,  are  better  cal- 
culated for  such  a  purpose  than  that  which  follows: — 
"There  is  in  every  righteous  man  a  new  vital  principle: 
the  spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  teaches  us  by 
secret  inspirations,  by  proper  arguments,  by  actual  per- 
suasions, by  personal  applications,  by  effects  and  energies; 
and  as  the  soul  of  a  man  is  the  cause  of  all  his  vital  opera- 
tions, so  is  the  spirit  of  God  the  life  of  that  life,  and  the 
cause  of  all  actions  and  productions  spiritual :  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is  what  St.  John  tells  us  of,  '  Ye  have  re- 
ceived the  unction  from  above,  and  that  anointing  teacheth 
you  ail  things  :'  all  things  of  some  one  kind ;  that  is  cer- 
tainly, 'all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness;  all 
that  by  which  a  man  is  wise  and  happy.'  We  see  this  by 
common  experience  :  unless  the  soul  have  a  new  life  put 
into  it,  unless  there  be  a  vital  principle  within,  unless  the 
Spirit  of  Life  be  the  informer  of  the  spirit  of  man,  the  word 
of  God  will  be  as  dead  in  operation  as  the  body  in  its 
powers  and  possibilities.  Which  principle  divers  fanatics, 
both  among  us,  and  in  the  church  of  Rome,  misunder- 
standing, look  for  new  revelations,  and  expect  to  be  con- 
ducted by  ecstasy,  and  will  not  pray  but  in  a  transfigura- 
tion, and  live  on  raptures  and  extravagant  expectations, 
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and  separate  themselves  from  the  conversation  of  men  by 
affectations,  by  new  measures  and  singularities,  and  destroy 
order,  and  despise  government,  and  live  on  illiterate  phan- 
tasms and  ignorant  discourses.  These  men  belie  the  Holy 
Ghost :  for  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  men  wise  ;  it  is  an  evil 
spirit  that  makes  them  fools.  The  Spirit  of  God  makes  us 
f  wise  unto  salvation  :'  it  does  not  spend  its  holy  influences 
in  disguises  and  convulsions  of  the  understanding:  God's 
Spirit  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it ;  he  never 
disorders  the  beauties  of  government,  but  is  a  God  of 
order;  it  is  the  spirit  of  humility,  and  teaches  no  pride; 
he  is  to  be  found  in  churches  and  pulpits,  on  altars,  and  in 
the  doctor's  chair  ;  not  in  conventicles  and  mutinous  cor- 
ners of  a  house :  he  goes  in  company  with  his  own  ordi- 
nances, and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life  ; 
his  infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  his  graces 
pursue  the  methods  of  nature  :  that  which  was  imperfect 
he  leads  on  to  perfection  ;  and  that  which  was  weak  he 
makes  strong:  he  opens  the  heart,  not  to  receive  murmurs, 
or  to  attend  to  secret  whispers,  but  to  hear  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  then  he  opens  the  heart,  and  creates  a  new  one ; 
and  without  this  new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  life, 
we  may  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we  can  never  under- 
stand it ;  we  hear  the  sound,  but  are  never  the  better:  un- 
less there  be  in  our  hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  Gospel  itself  is  a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not 
in  us  the  light  and  righteousness  of  God." 

In  1GG3  Taylor  published,  besides  four  sermons,*  his 
Xq'kti$  TiXuctiTixr),  "  A  Defence  and  Introduction  to  the 


*  Three  of  these  were  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin  ;  the 
fourth  at  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Brainhall. 
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Rite  of  Confirmation,"  which  he  has  injudiciously  exalted 
too  near  to  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  thereby  dero- 
gated too  much  from  the  more  important  rite  of  baptism. 
To  this  discourse  he  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond  ;  the  following  extract  from  which  ex- 
hibits a  melancholy  picture  of  the  country  to  which  his 
labors  were  now  confined  : — "  Our  churches  are  demolished, 
much  of  the  revenues  irrecoverably  swallowed  by  sacrilege, 
and  digested  by  an  unavoidable  impunity ;  religion  is  in- 
finitely divided,  and  parted  into  formidable  sects;  the 
people  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  wilful  by  inheritance, 
superstitiously  irreligious,  and  incapable  of  reproof."  In 
truth,  the  miserable  state  of  mental  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism to  which  the  Romish  faith  had  reduced  the  Irish 
population,  called  forth  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
character  and  attainments  of  Bishop  Taylor.  This  con- 
sisted in  a  request  made  to  him,  by  the  collective  body  of 
Irish  prelates,  to  write  something  that  might  stem  the 
torrent  of  idolatrous  superstition,  which  carried  so  many 
evils  in  its  train.  Accordingly  he  composed  his  "  Dissua- 
sive from  Popery,"  and  published  it  in  1664,  though  with 
little  hope  of  effecting  much  good,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  his  preface :  "  Having  given  this 
sad  account,  why  it  was  necessary  that  my  lords  the 
bishops  should  take  care  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  this 
affair,  and  why  I  did  consent  to  be  engaged  in  this  con- 
troversy, otherwise  than  I  love  to  be ;  and  since  it  is  not  a 
love  of  trouble  and  contention,  but  charity  to  the  souls  of 
the  poor  deluded  Irish  ;  there  is  nothing  remaining,  but 
that  we  humbly  desire  of  God  to  accept  and  to  bless  this 
well-meant  labor  of  love;  and  that,  by  some  admirable 
ways  of  his  providence,  he  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to 
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them  the  notices  of  their  danger  and  their  sin,  and  to  de- 
obstruct  the  passages  of  necessary  truth  to  them  ;  for  we 
know  the  arts  of  their  guides,  and  that  it  will  be  very  hard 
that  the  notice  of  these  things  shall  ever  be  suffered  to 
arrive  to  the  common  people;  but  that  which  hinders  will 
hinder,  until  it  be  taken  away :  however,  we  believe  and 
hope  in  God  for  remedy." 

About  this  time  his  constitution,  tried  as  it  had  been  by 
incessant  study,  and  harassed  by  so  many  calamities,  began 
to  give  way.  Moreover,  the  severest  of  all  his  domestic 
afflictions  now  pressed  sore  on  him ;  the  eldest  of  his  two 
surviving  sons  being  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  brother  officer  ; 
and  the  second,  who  had  been  intended  for  the  church,  dis- 
appointing his  father's  hopes  both  in  his  profession  and  in 
his  conduct.*  The  death  of  this  latter,  which  happened  in 
the  end  of  July,  1667,  could  hardly  have  reached  the  bishop's 
ears  before  his  own  dissolution,  at  Lisburne,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his 
episcopacy.  He  was  buried  at  Dromore,  in  the  cathedral 
church  there,  which  was  so  much  indebted  to  his  bounty ; 
and  though  no  monument  has  been  erected  by  others  to 
his  memory,  he  has  left  an  imperishable  one  in  his  own 
works.  His  widow  and  three  daughters  survived  him  : 
the  eldest  died  unmarried  ;  the  second,  Mary,  was  united 
to  Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
whose  descendants,  of  the  same  name,  are  numerous  and 
wealthy :  the  third,  Joanna,  married  Edward  Harrison,  Esq. 


*  He  became  the  favorite  companion,  and  at  length  the  secre- 
tary, ofVilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  dying  of  a  decline  at  the 
house  of  his  patron  at  Bavnard's  Castle,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  Westminster. 
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of  Maralave ;  whose  daughter  married  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
descendants  of  whom  are  still  in  existence.*  Bishop  Taylor, 
at  his  death,  left  in  manuscript  a  "  Discourse  on  Christian 
Consolation, "  which  was  printed  in  1671;  and  also  "  Con- 
templations on  the  State  of  Man,"  first  given  to  the  public 
in  1684  ;  a  work  which  has  run  through  numerous  editions, 
and  contains  many  of  his  peculiar  beauties  ;  though  per- 
haps his  characteristic  faults  are  more  prominently  apparent 
throughout  it. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
little  remains  that  can  be  added  to  the  description  already 
given.  In  person  he  was  very  comely,  as  appears  from  the 
several  portraits  prefixed  to  his  works,  representing  him 
with  a  grave,  but  engaging  arid  intelligent  countenance  ; 
which,  together  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  is  said 
to  have  contributed  much,  in  his  youth,  to  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence.  Of  his  domestic  habits  and  manners  there  is 
not  much  known,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  the  happy 
talent  of  acquiring  and  retaining  friends,  as  well  as  of  con- 
ciliating enemies,  "  Nature,"  Dr.  Rust  observes,  "  having 
befriended  him  much  in  his  constitution  ;  for  he  was  a 
person  of  a  most  sweet  and  obliging  humor,  of  great  can- 
dor and  ingenuity ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  salt  and 
fineness  of  wit,  and  prettiness  of  address,  in  his  familiar 
discourses,  as  made  his  conversation  have  all  the  pleasant- 
ness of  a  comedy,  and  all  the  usefulness  of  a  sermon  :  his 
soul  was  made  up  of  harmony,  and  he  never  spake  but  he 
charmed  his  hearers,  with  the  clearness  oT  his  reason  ; 
whilst  all  his  words,  and  his  very  tones  and  cadences,  were 


*  An  account  of  these  different  branches  of  the  bishop's  descend- 
ants is  given  in  Bishop  flebei's  Appendix. 
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strangely  musical."  That  he  was  amiable  in  domestic  life 
seems  probable,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  all  intimation 
to  the  contrary,  but  from  the  general  harmony  of  his  dis- 
position, from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  death 
of  his  children,  and  from  Lis  frequent  allusions  to  scenes  of 
domestic  happiness,  particularly  in  his  sermons  on  the 
Marriage  Ring.  As  a  theologian,  he  partook  rather 
largely  of  those  faults  which  characterised  the  age  in 
which  he  flourished,  when  Biblical  criticism  and  the  best 
rules  of  Scriptural  interpretation  were  less  studied  and  less 
known  than  they  are  at  present :  moreover,  to  these  he  add- 
ed others,  arising  from  his  own  peculiar  genius,  the  impe- 
tuosity of  which  often  led  him  beyond  his  mark,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  contradict  himself.  As  a  writer  he  has  been 
denominated  by  some  "  the  Homer,"  and  by  others  "  the 
Shakspeare "  of  divines.  His  pulpit  oratory  has  been 
already  noticed :  his  general  eloquence  may  be  compared 
to  one  of  those  vast  and  almost  interminable  rivers  of 
the  new  world,  sometimes  flowing  soft  and  clear  as  it 
laves  the  grassy  margin  of  its  batiks ;  sometimes  rushing 
impetuously  along  in  a  more  contracted  channel ;  here 
spreading  itself  over  a  broad  but  shallow  bed ;  and  again 
flowing  deep  but  turbid  :  now  pouring  at  once  all  its 
foaming  waters  down  the  precipitous  cataract;  and -then 
gliding  with  majestic  course  towards  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  admirable  part  of  his  cha- 
racter was  that  which  he  exhibited  as  a  Christian  bishop, 
presenting  as  noble  a  pattern  for  imitation  as  the  annals  of 
our  church  can  afford  :  for  to  a  fine  though  ardent  temper, 
gentle  manners,  deep  humility,  unbounded  charity,  and 
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holy  zeal,  were  united  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect,  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.  Few  men  have  existed  so  anxious  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  few  have  been  so  successful  in 
their  endeavors  as  Bishop  Taylor. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract  from  a  Manuscript  intitled  "  Annales  Collegii  de 
Gonvile  et  Caius,"  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

1635. 

Hoc  anno,  1°.  Februarii,  Jeremias  Taylor,  Cantabrigiae 
natus,  Artium  Magr.  et  hujus  Collegii  socius  ex  fundatione 
Persiana,  sponte  resignavit  jus  suum  omne  ad  dictum  soda- 
litium.  Huic  erat  summum  ingenii  acumen,  quod  in- 
dustria  non  vulgari  instruxit  et  polivit;  adeout  supra  asta- 
tem  saperet,  et  magnis  in  ecclesia  muneribus  subeundis 
par  esset.  Anno  enim  uno  aut  altero  a  gradu  magisterii 
suscepto,  ad  fungendum  concionatoris  sive  praelectoris  mu- 
nere  in  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Dvi.  Pauli  Londini  vocatus 
est,  per  eos,  quorum  fidei  illius  praslecturae  (a  Colleto  in- 
stitutas)  cura  commissa  erat ;  quod  quidem  officium  non 
nisi  viris  setate  maturis,  et  eruditione  eminentioribus  man- 
dari  solitum  erat.  Taylorus  vero  hie  noster  talem  hie  se 
praestitit  virum,  ut  admirationem  sui  apud  auditores,  doc- 
tissimos  quamvis,  excitaret:  hinc,  fama  ilium  undique 
celebrante,  ad  notitiam  Reverendissimi  Archipraesulis 
Cantuariensis  Gu.  Laud  pervenit;  qui  viri  merita  non 
minora  fama  deprehendens,  suum  esse  voluit,  ac  protinus 
eum,  a  Collegio  nostro  amotum,  socium  Collegii  Dv'.  Jo- 
hannis  Oxonii  eligi  curavit;  ubi,  inter  viros  claros  consti- 
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tutus,  famae  detrunentum  nunquam  passus  est,  sed,  doc- 
toratus  in  SS.  theologia  gradu  insignitus,  splenduit  magis. 
Is,  uxore  ducta,  ad  rectoriam  de  Uppingham  in  comitatu 
Rntlandise  promotus  est,  ubi  vigilantissimi  pastoris  mu- 
nere  functus  est,  quamdiu  tumultus  militares  non  obstre- 
pebaut:  sed,  civili  flagrante  bello,  Taylorus,  quod  regias 
tuebatur  partes,  fugatus  est,  variisque  casibus  jactatus, 
tandem  in  Walliam  compulsus  est;  ubi,  ut  poterat,  latuit. 
Non  tamen  ecclesiae  inutilis  vixit,  sed  libris  editis  epi- 
scopatum  strenue  assernit,  orthodoxa?  fidei  patronum  se 
praebuit,  et  ad  pietatem  aspirantes  turn  scriptis,  turn  ex- 
emplo,  (ut  fidi  pastoris  est)  praeivit.  Libros  ab  eo  scriptos 
non  facile  est  recensere:  plures  tamen,  quos  vir  pius  et 
doctus  meditatus  est,  speramus  lucem  visuros,  ad  ecclesiae 
commodum  et  Dei  gloriam. 

[Multa,  quas  de  Tayloro  nostro  bic  referuntur,  in  se- 
quentibus  annis  gesta  sunt;  sed  hie  simul  congessimus,  ut 
diguissimi  viri  elogium  melius  uno  intuitu  spectandum 
proponeretur.] 


Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Cambridge. 

"  1.0S9.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

1605.  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  Mary  Dean  married  the 
13th  of  October. 

160(5.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

 Edmond,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor, 

bapt.  August  3. 

1607.  Edmond  Taylor,  buried  22nd  September. 
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1609.  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary, 
bapt.  11th  June. 

1611.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary, 
bapt.  8  December. 

1613.  Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
15  August. 

1616.  Thomas  Taylor,  sou  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
21  July. 

1619.  John  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
13  April. 

1621  Churchwardens,  Tobias  Smith  and  Nathaniel 
Taylor." 


• 


TWENTY-FIVE  SERMONS 


PREACHED   AT  ' 

GOLDEN  GROVE; 

BEING   FOR  THE 

WINTER  HALF-YEAR, 

BEGINNING  ON  ADVENT  SUNDAY,  AND  ENDING  ON 
THE  SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCENSION . 


TO 

RIGHT  HONORABLE 


AND  TRULY  NOBLE 

RICHARD  LORD  VAUGHAN, 

EARL  OF  CARBERY,  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

I  have  now,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the  advantages 
of  your  many  favors,  finished  a  year  of  sermons  ;  which  if,  like  the 
first  year  of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  it  may  be  annus  accept abilit. 
'  an  acceptable  year'  to  God,  and  his  afflicted  handmaid  the  church 
of  England,  a  relief  to  some  of  her  new  necessities,  and  an  institu- 
tion or  assistance  to  any  soul ;  I  shall  esteem  it  among  those  honors 
and  blessings,  with  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  good  inten- 
tions, which  himself  first  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recom- 
penses on  our  heads.  My  lord,  they  were  first  presented  to  God 
in  the  ministries  of  your  family  :  for  this  is  a  blessing,  for  which 
your  lordship  is  to  bless  God,  that  your  family  is,  like  Gideon's 
fleece,  irriguous  with  a  dew  from  heaven,  when  much  of  the  vi- 
cinage is  dry  ;  for  we  have  cause  to  remember,  that  Isaac  com- 
plained of  the  Philistines,  who  filled  up  his  wells  with  stones,  and 
rubbish,  and  left  no  beverage  for  the  flocks  :  and  therefore  they 
could  give  no  milk  to  them  that  waited  on  the  flocks,  and  the  flocks 
could  not  be  gathered,  nor  fed,  nor  defended.  It  was  a  design  of 
ruin,  and  had  in  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  so  it  hath  been 
lately ; 

 ■  undique  totis 

Usque  adeo  turbafur  agris.    En  !  ipse  capellas 
Protinus  ajger  ago;  banc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco. 
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But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all:  1  would  fain  also  complain,  that 
men  feel  not  their  greatest  evil,  and  are  not  sensible  of  their  danger, 
nor  covetous  of  what  they  want,  nor  strive  for  that  w  Inch  is  forbid- 
den them  ;  but  that  this  complaint  would  suppose  an  unnatural  evil 
to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  for  who  would  have  in  him  so  little  of 
a  man,  as  not  to  be  greedy  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  holy  ordi- 
nances, even  therefore  because  they  are  so  hard  to  have.'  and  this 
evil,  although  it  can  have  no  excuse,  yet  it  hath  a  great  and  a  cer- 
tain cause ;  for  the  word  of  God  still  creates  new  appetites,  as  it 
satisfies  the  old ;  and  enlarges  the  capacity,  as  it  fills  the  first  pro- 
pensities of  the  Spirit.  For  all  spiritual  blessings  are  seeds  of  im- 
mortality, and  of  infinite  felicities,  they  swell  up  to  the  compre- 
hensions of  eternity  ;  and  the  desires  of  the  soul  can  never  be 
wearied,  but  when  they  are  decayed  :  as  the  stomach  will  be 
craving  every  day,  unless  it  be  sick  and  abused.  But  every  man's 
experience  tells  him  now,  that  because  men  have  not  preaching, 
they  less  desire  it  ;  their  long  fasting  makes  them  not  to  love  their 
meat ;  and  so  we  have  cause  to  fear,  the  people  will  fall  to  an  atro- 
phy, then  to  a  loathing  of  holy  food ;  and  then  God's  anger  will 
follow  the  method  of  our  sin,  and  send  a  famine  of  the  word  and 
sacraments.  This  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear,  aiid  this  fear 
can  be  relieved  by  nothing  but  by  notices  and  experience  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  mercies  and  goodness. 

Against  this  danger  in  future,  and  evil  in  present,  as  you  and  all 
good  men  interpose  their  prayers,  so  have  I  added  this  little  in- 
stance of  my  care  and  services  ;  being  willing  to  minister  in  all 
offices  and  varieties  of  employment,  that  so  I  may  by  all  means  save 
some,  and  confirm  others  ;  or  at  least  that  myself  may  be  accepted 
of  God  in  my  desiring  it.  And  I  think  I  have  some  reasons  to  ex- 
pect a  special  mercy  in  this,  because  I  find,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  divine  providence,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  all  the  great 
necessities  of  the  church  have  been  served  by  the  zeal  of  preaching 
in  public,  and  other  holy  ministries  in  public  or  private,  as  they 
could  be  had.  By  this  the  Apostles  planted  the  church,  and  the 
primitive  bishops  supported  the  faith  of  martyrs,  and  the  hardiness 
of  confessors,  and  the  austerity  of  the  retired.  By  this  they  con- 
founded heretics,  and  evil  livers,  and  taught  them  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit,  and  them  without  pertinacy,  or  without  excuse.    It  was 
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preaching  that  restored  the  splendor  of  the  church,  when  barba- 
rism, and  wars,  and  ignorance,  either  sat  in,  or  broke  the  doctor's 
chair  in  pieces  :  for  then  it  was  that  divers  orders  of  religions,  and 
especially  of  preachers,  were  erected  ;  God  inspiring  into  whole 
companies  of  men  a  zeal  of  preaching.  And  by  the  same  instru- 
ment, God  restored  the  beauty  of  the  church,  when  it  was  necessary 
she  should  be  reformed  ;  it  was  the  assiduous  and  learned  preach- 
ing of  those  whom  God  chose  for  his  ministers  in  that  work,  that 
wrought  the  advantages  and  persuaded  those  truths,  which  are  the 
enamel  and  beauty  of  our  churches.  And  because,  by  the  same 
means,  all  things  are  preserved  by  which  they  are  produced,  it 
cannot  but  be  certain,  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  requires 
a  greater  care  and  prudence  in  this  ministry  than  ever  ;  especially 
since,  by  preaching,  some  endeavor  to  supplant  preaching,  and  by 
intercepting  the  fruits  of  the  flocks,  to  dishearten  the  shepherds 
from  their  attendances. 

My  Lord,  your  great  nobleness  and  religious  charity  have  taken 
from  me  some  portions  of  that  glory,  which  I  designed  to  myself  in 
imitation  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  Corinthian  church;  who  esteemed 
it  his  honor  to  preach  to  them  without  a  revenue  ;  and  though  also, 
like  him,  I  have  a  trade,  by  which,  as  I  can  be  more  useful  to  others, 
and  less  burdensome  to  you  ;  yet  to  you  also,  under  God,  I  owe  the 
quiet,  and  the  opportunities,  and  circumstances  of  that,  as  if  God 
i  had  so  interweaved  the  support  of  my  affairs  with  your  charity, 
that  he  would  have  no  advantages  pass  on  me,  but  by  your  interest ; 
and  that  I  should  expect  no  reward  of  the  issues  of  my  calling,  un- 
less your  Lordship  have  a  share  in  the  blessing. 

My  Lord,  I  give  God  thanks  that  my  lot  is  fallen  so  fairly,  and 
that  I  can  serve  your  Lordship  in  that  ministry,  by  which  I  am 
bound  to  serve  God,  and  that  my  gratitude  and  my  duty  are  bound 
up  in  the  same  bundle  ;  but  now,  that  which  was  yours  by  a  right 
of  propriety,  I  have  made  public,  that  it  may  still  be  more  yours, 
and  you  derive  to  yourself  a  comfort,  if  you  shall  see  the  necessity 
3f  others  served  by  that  which  you  heard  so  diligently,  and  ac- 
;epted  with  so  much  piety,  and  I  am  persuaded  have  entertained 
vith  that  religion  and  obedience,  which  is  the  duty  of  all  those 
vho  know,  that  sermons  are  arguments  against  us,  unless  they  make 
is  better,  and  that  no  sermon  is  received  as  it  ought,  unless  it 
TAY.  VOL.  I.  / 
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makes  us  quit  a  vice,  or  be  in  love  with  virtue  ;  unless  we  suffer 
it,  in  some  instance  or  degree,  to  do  the  work  of  God  on  our  souls. 

My  Lord,  in  these  sermons  I  have  meddled  with  no  man's  in- 
terest, that  only  excepted,  which  is  eternal  ;  but  if  any  man's  vice 
was  to  be  reproved,  I  have  done  it  with  as  much  severity  as  I  ought. 
Some  cases  of  conscience  I  have  here  determined  ;  but  the  special 
design  of  the  whole  is,  to  describe  the  greater  lines  of  duty  by 
special  arguments  :  and  if  any  witty  censurer  shall  say,  that  I  tell 
him  nothing  but  what  he  knew  before  ;  I  shall  be  contented  with  it. 
and  rejoice  that  he  was  so  well  instructed,  ar.d  wish  also  that  he 
needed  not  a  remembrancer  :  but  if,  either  in  the  first,  or  in  the 
second  ;  in  the  institution  of  some,  or  the  reminding  of  others,  I 
can  do  God  any  service  ;  no  man  ought  to  be  offended,  that  sermons 
are  not  like  curious  inquiries  after  new  nothings,  but  pursuances  of 
old  truths.  However,  I  have  already  many  fair  earnests,  that  your 
Lordship  will  be  pleased  with  this  tender  of  my  service,  and  ex- 
pression of  my  great  and  dearest  obligations,  which  you  daily  re- 
new or  continue  on,  my  noblest  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  most  obliged  subject, 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 
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A  PRAYER  BEFORE  SERMON. 

O  Lord  God,  fountain  of  life,  giver  of  all  good  things,  who 
givest  to  men  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hast  promised  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ;  be  present  with  us  in  the  dispensation  of  thy  holy 
word  [and  sacraments]  :*  grant  that  we,  being  preserved  from 
all  evil  by  thy  power,  and,  among  the  diversities  of  opinions 
and  judgments  in  this  world,  from  all  errors  and  false  doc- 
trines, and  led  into  all  truth  by  the  conduct  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
may  for  ever  obey  thy  heavenly  calling  :  that  we  may  not  be 
only  hearers  of  the  word  of  life,  but  doers  also  of  good  works, 
keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  living  an  unblameable  life, 
usefully  and  charitably,  religiously  and  prudently,  in  all  god- 
liness and  honesty  before  thee  our  God,  and  before  all  the 
world,  that,  at  the  end  of  our  mortal  life,  we  may  enter  into 
the  light  and  life  of  God,  to  sing  praises  and  eternal  hymns  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name  in  eternal  ages,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


In  whose  Name  let  us  pray,  in  the  words  which  Himself 
commanded,  saying, 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy 
kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  : 
give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  and  forgive  us  our  tres- 

*  This  clause  is  to  be  omitted,  if  there  be  no  sacrament  that  day. 
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passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ;  and  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  :  for  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 


A  PRAYER  AFTER  SERMON. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us 
all.  Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance 
to  all  thy  sons  and  servants  for  his  sake,  who  is  thy  beloved, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  all  honor  and  glory,  praise  and  adoration,  love  and  obedi- 
ence, now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  I. 

2  CORINTHIANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  10. 

PART  I. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  essentially  distinguished  from  each 
other  :  this  distinction  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  men  in 
private,  and  in  societies,  &c.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
world  hath  armed  itself  against  vice,  and  taken  the  part  of 
virtue  :  reasons  for  this  given  :  therefore  God  hath  so  or- 
dained it,  that  there  shall  be  a  day,  when  every  word  and 
every  action  shall  receive  its  just  recompense:  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  things  for  which  we  shall  be  called  to  account. 
On  that  day  all  the  evils  of  the  world  shall  be  amended,  and 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  all  vindicated.  This  is  what 
the  Apostle  in  the  next  verse  calls  the  terror  of  the  Lord : 
reasons  for  this  in  a  consideration,  1.  of  the  persons  that  are 
to  be  judged,  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  &c. ;  2.  of  the 
judge  and  his  judgment-seat;  3.  of  the  sentence  then  to  be 
pronounced,  &c. 

1.  The  persons  that  are  to  be  judged :  even  all  the  world  ; 
kings  and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressed,  shall  all  ap- 
pear together  to  receive  their  symbol ;  which  will  be  so  far 
from  abating  any  part  of  their  terror,  that  it  will  greatly  in- 
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crease  it:  this  fully  shown,  and  illustrated  by  examples  of  the 
deluge,  and  a  great  pestilence.  Moreover,  this  general  consi- 
deration may  be  heightened  by  four  or  five  circumstances. 

1.  We  may  consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels, 
and  men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  :  all  the  kingdoms  of 
all  ages  :  all  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  the  nine  orders  of 
blessed  spirits. 

2.  In  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those,  who  by 
their  example  and  holy  precepts  have  enlightened  us,  and 
taught  us  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  And  then  it  shall  be 
remembered  how  we  mocked  at  their  counsel,  or  forgot  their 

precepts,  &c. 

3.  There  also  shall  be  seen  all  those  converts,  who,  on  easier 
terms,  with  less  experience  and  grace,  with  less  preaching,  and 
more  untoward  circumstances,  suffered  the  word  of  God  to 
prosper  on  their  spirits,  and  were  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call. 
There  the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  upright  in  judgment. 
There  shall  appear  against  us  the  men  of  Capernaum,  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  and  the  men  of  Beroea,  &c. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this,  which  in  that  great 
assembly  shall  distract  and  amaze  us.  There  men  shall  meet 
the  partners  of  their  sins ;  those  whom  they  tempted  to  crime 
by  evil  example,  or  pernicious  counsel ;  those  souls  whom  they 
helped  to  destroy,  and  for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died:  the 
miseries  of  this  sight  strikingly  delineated. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite  multitude  must  needs 
have  strong  influence  on  every  spirit  that  shall  there  appear  : 
for  every  thing  will  be  then  revealed,  in  all  its  naked  deformity, 
to  every  person  :  all  our  follies  and  impurities  will  be  declared, 
as  it  were,  from  the  house-top,  by  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel : 
this  topic  enlarged  on.  The  foregoing  heads  briefly  recapi- 
tulated. 

II.  Second  general  consideration  :  that  we  must  be  judged  : 
we  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  and  that  is 
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a  new  state  of  terror  and  amazement;  for  Christ  shall  rise  from 
the  right  hand  of  his  Father  ;  he  shall  descend  towards  us  on 
the  clouds  ;  and  he  shall  make  himself  illustrious  by  a  glorious 
majesty,  by  an  innumerable  retinue,  and  by  circumstances  of 
terror  and  a  mighty  power.  This  is  that  which  Origen  affirms 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Others  interpret  this  ex- 
pression of  the  cross  of  Christ:  that  of  Origen  shown  to  be 
most  reasonable.  The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  terms  of  the 
judgment-day  dilated  on. 

Fifteen  terrible  signs,  or  days  of  prodigies,  related  by  St. 
Jerome  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  as  immediately  preceding- 
Christ's  coming.  Though  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  these  by 
an  order  and  method,  for  which  they  have  no  revealed  authority, 
yet  the  most  terrible  of  them  are  disclosed  by  Christ's  own 
words  in  holy  Scripture  :  these  enumerated. 

The  trumpet  of  God  also  shall  sound  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  that  is,  of  him  who  is  prince  of  the  great  army  of 
attending  spirits  ;  and  this  also  is  part  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man :  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these  predictions,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
these  prodigies,  and  the  address  of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign. 
The  notice  of  which  things,  by  some  way  or  other,  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  very  heathen. 

And  when  these  things  actually  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  no 
wonder  if  men's  hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear,  &c. :  and  it  is 
an  extreme  wonder  that  the  consideration  and  certain  expec- 
tation of  them  do  not  awake  us  from  the  death  of  sin  :  con- 
cluding exhortations  and  reflections. 
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PART  II. 

If  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge,  we  first  perceive  that 
he  is  interested  in  the  injury  done  by  the  crimes  which  he  is  to 
sentence.  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced.  It  was 
for  our  sins,  and  to  take  away  sin,  that  the  Judge  suffered  such 
unspeakable  torments :  this  enlarged  on.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  they  who  will  not  be  saved  by  his  death,  are  guilty  of  his 
death:  then  what  is  to  be  expected  from  that  Judge  before 
whom  they  stand,  as  his  murderers  and  betrayers  :  but  this  is 
not  all ;  since 

Christ  may  be  crucified  again,  and  on  a  new  account  put  to 
an  open  shame.  For  after  having  done  all  this  by  the  direct 
actions  of  his  priestly  office,  in  sacrificing  himself  for  us,  he  hath 
done  very  many  things  for  us,  which  also  are  the  fruits  of  his 
first  love,  and  prosecution  of  our  redemption  :  these  enlarged 
on :  also  the  terror  and  amazement  of  those  who  meet  that 
Lord,  whose  love  and  honor  they  have  so  disparaged. 

3.  And  as  it  will  be  inquired,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  dishonor  done  to  Christ,  so  also  concerning  that 
done  to  his  institution,  and  its  poorer  members.  Every  man  who 
lives  wickedly  disgraces  the  religion  of  Jesus,  &c.  ;  but  al- 
though it  is  certain  the  Lord  will  resent  this,  yet  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  takes  most  tenderly,  and  that  is,  the  uncharita- 
bleness  of  men  towards  his  poor :  it  shall  then  be  upbraided  to 
them  by  the  Judge,  that  himself  was  hungry,  and  they  refused 
meat  to  him  who  gave  his  own  body  for  them,  &c.  :  this  topic 
enlarged  on. 

4.  To  this  if  we  join  the  omnipotence  of  our  Lord,  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  and  his  knovvlege  of  all  causes,  persons,  and  cir- 
cumstances, his  infinite  justice  and  inflexible  impartiality  ;  there 
can  be  nothing  added  to  the  greatness  or  the  requisites  of  a  ter- 
rible and  almighty  Judge. 
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But  of  all  qualities,  that  which  now  demands  our  most  serious 
attention,  that  which  has  most  terror  in  it,  is  the  severity  of  our 
Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  vengeance,  and  there  will  be  no 
mercy  but  to  them  who  are  the  sons  of  mercy. 

1.  If.  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's  severity  in  this  life, 
when  in  the  days  of  repentance  and  mercy  there  are  still  min- 
gled some  storms  and  violence,  some  fearful  instances  of  divine 
justice,  we  may  readily  expect  that  it  will  be  infinitely  worse 
at  that  day,  when  judgment  shall  triumph,  and  mercy  shall 
be  the  accuser  of  the  wicked.  This  topic  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples; &c. 

2.  If  God,  on  single  instances,  and  before  our  sins  have 
come  to  the  full,  be  so  fierce  in  his  anger,  what  must  we  ima- 
gine it  to  be  in  the  day  when  the  wicked  are  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  that  horrid  potion  !  This  topic  enlarged  on. 

3.  We  may  guess  at  the  severity  of  the  Judge  by  the  lesser 
strokes  of  that  judgment  which  he  is  pleased  to  send  on  sinners 
in  this  world,  to  make  them  afraid  of  the  horrible  pains  of 
doomsday ;  that  is,  the  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience  :  this 
head  enlarged  on. 

4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  concerned  in  this  consider- 
ation, let  us  remember  that  even  the  righteous  and  most  innocent 
shall  pass  through  a  severe  trial.  Opinions  of  ancient  Fathers 
on  this  point  uncertain  :  this  however  is  sure,  that  even  the 
most  innocent  person  hath  great  need  of  mercy,  and  even  the 
absolved  shall  suffer  the  terror  of  that  day,  and  the  fearful  cir- 
cumstances of  Christ's  coming ;  where  then  shall  the  wicked 
and  the  sinner  appear  ? 

5.  But  the  matter  is  of  still  more  concernment.  Many  Chris- 
tians, like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  think  that  all  is  well  with  them 
if  they  abstain  from  such  sins  as  have  a  name  iti  the  tables  of 
their  law,  &c.  But  when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  they 
shall  be  called  to  a  severe  account  by  their  omniscient  Judge  ; 
who,  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  shall  judge  us  for  our  evil 
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rules  and  false  principles,  by  the  severity  of  his  own  laws  and 
measures  of  the  Spirit. 

G.  The  circumstances  of  our  appearing  and  his  sentence  next 
considered.  Men  who,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  belong  not  to 
the  portion  of  life,  shall  have  three  accusers:  1.  Christ  him- 
self, who  is  their  Judge :  2.  their  own  defiled  consciences : 
3.  the  Devil,  their  enemy,  whom  they  served. 

1.  Christ  shall  be  so,  not  only  on  account  of  those  direct  in- 
juries before  mentioned,  but  on  the  titles  of  contempt,  unkind- 
ness,  and  ingratitude  :  and  the  accusation  will  be  nothing  else 
but  a  plain  representation  of  those  invitations,  assistances,  im- 
portunities, and  constrainings,  used  by  our  dear  Lord  to  draw 
us  from  sin,  and  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
saved.  [A  short  scheme  is  here  drawn  of  what  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God  contrived  for  bringing  us  safely  to  eternal  hap- 
piness.] 

2.  Our  conscience  shall  be  an  accuser,  which  signifies  these 
two  things;  1.  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the  ills  we 
have  done,  and  which  we  shall  then,  by  God's  power,  clearly 
remember,  seeing  things  as  they  really  are  with  all  their  evil 
circumstances,  &c. :  2.  that  not  only  the  justice  of  God  shall 
be  confessed  by  us,  in  our  shame  and  condemnation,  but  the 
evil  of  the  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to  break  our 
hearts  in  pieces;  because  we  are  the  authors  of  our  own  death  : 
this  enlarged  on. 

3.  The  third  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils ;  and  they  will 
do  it  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes :  the  prince  of  the  devils 
hath  bta&oXos  for  one  of  his  chief  appellatives,  '  the  accuser  of 
his  brethren  ;'  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  7rapa/.Xijros,  a  defender. 
Description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  devil  shall  accuse  even 
the  saints  and  servants  of  God,  declaring  their  follies  and  infir- 
mities, &c.  :  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  defended  and 
cleared  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  maketh  intercession  for  vs. 
Different  case  of  the  wicked  described. 
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It  concerns  us  therefore  to  consider  in  time,  that  he  who 
now  tempts  us  will  hereafter  accuse  us,  &c.  Exhortation  to 
prevent  all  the  mischief  arising  hence,  by  a  timely  accusation  of 
ourselves. 

PART  III. 

III.  Consideration  of  the  sentence  itself.  '  We  must  re- 
ceive,' Sc.  Nothing  shall  then  be  worth  owning,  or  a  means 
of  obtaining  mercy,  but  a  holy  conscience. 

There  are  two  great  days,  in  which  the  fate  of  all  the  world 
is  transacted.  This  life  is  man's  day ;  in  which  he  does  what 
he  pleases,  and  God  holds  his  peace.  But  then  God  shall  have 
his  day  too  :  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  in  which  he  shall 
speak,  and  no  man  shall  answer,  &c.  Similitude  drawn  from 
the  case  of  Zedekiah. 

'  According  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body.'  This  is  the 
greatest  terror  of  all ;  for  all  mankind  is  an  enemy  to  God ; 
man's  very  nature  is  accursed,  and  his  manners  are  depraved. 
Consideration  of  the  things  which  we  do  in  the  body  ;  how  in- 
consistent with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  yet  by  those  pre- 
cepts we  shall  be  judged.  Nay,  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment:  for  which  reason  every  one  trembling  may  say  with 
Job,  what  shall  I  do  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judg- 
ment ?  This  topic  enlarged  on  :  some  other  considerations  pro- 
posed. 

1.  To  relieve  in  some  degree  our  sadness,  and  to  encourage 
our  efforts,  we  may  consider  ihat  this  great  sentence,  though  it 
shall  pass  concerning  little  things,  yet  shall  not  pass  by  little 
portions,  but  general  measures;  not  by  the  little  errors  of  one 
day,  but  by  the  great  proportions  of  our  life.  2.  This  sentence 
shall  be  passed,  not  by  the  proportions  of  an  angel,  but  by  the 
measures  of  a  man.  3.  The  last  judgment  will  be  transacted, 
not  by  strange  and  secret  propositions,  but  on  the  same  princi- 
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pies  by  which  we  are  guided  here  :  this  explained.  4.  Sen- 
tence shall  pass  on  us,  not  after  the  measures  of  nature,  md 
possibilities,  and  utmost  extents,  but  in  the  mercies  of  the  co- 
venant, &c. 

5.  It  is  to  be  given  by  him  who  once  died  for  us,  and  now 
prays  and  perpetually  intercedes  for  us. 

On  these  premises  we  may  dare  to  consider  what  the  irrevo- 
cable sentence  itself  shall  be  ;  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

1.  If  good,  it  will  be  infinitely  better  than  all  the  good  of 
this  world  ;  and  every  man's  share  in  it  will  be  greater  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  mankind  in  one  heap. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  good  at  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be 
so  great  as  to  reward  them  in  an  infinite  degree  for  all  the  ills 
and  persecutions  of  life  :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

But  how,  if  the  portion  be  bad  ?  And  it  is  a  fearful  conside- 
ration, that  it  will  be  so  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  This 
sad  lot  represented  by  some  considerations. 

1.  Here  all  the  troubles  of  our  spirits  are  but  little  partici- 
pations of  a  disorderly  passion  ;  and  yet  ambition,  envy,  impa- 
tience, avarice,  lust,  &c,  are  all  of  them  great  torments :  but 
there  these  shall  be  essential  and  abstracted  beings ;  the  spirit 
of  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  sorrow  ;  devils  that  shall  pour  the 
whole  nature  of  evil  into  the  minds  of  the  accursed,  &c. 

2.  The  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and  bodily,  and  the 
mind  is  troubled  because  its  instrument  is  ill  at  ease  :  but  in 
those  regions  and  days  of  sorrow,  when  the  soul  shall  be  the 
perfect  principle  of  all  its  actions,  the  pains  will  be  like  the 
horrors  of  a  devil  and  the  groans  of  an  evil  spirit. 

3.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so  great,  that  God 
did  not  create  or  design  it  in  the  first  intention  of  things  :  it  was 
incidental,  and  consequent  on  horrid  crimes. 

4.  And  when  God  did  prepare  a  place  of  torment,  he  did  not 
at  all  intend  it  for  man  :  it  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  as  the  Judge  himself  says  ;  Mat.  xxv.  34. 
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5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual,  without  intermission 
of  evil  :  no  days  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  tor- 
ment, where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for  as  it  is  continual 
during  its  abode,  so  its  abode  is  forever;  continual  and  eternal : 
this  topic  enlarged  on.  Objections  of  Origen  and  some  others 
against  this  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  noticed. 

But  that,  in  this  question,  what  is  certain  may  be  separated 
from  what  is  uncertain,  we  may  consider : 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  last  as  long  as 
the  soul  lasts ;  which,  as  it  is  immortal  either  naturally  or  by 
gift,  shall  be  tormented  for  ever,  or  until  God  finally  takes 
away  the  life  that  he  restored  :  this  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of 
some  of  the  old  doctors. 

2.  But  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve worse  thing's  of  this  state  ;  and  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord  are  KoXaais  aluivios,  eternal  affliction  or  smiting :  and  St. 
John,  who  well  knew  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  confirms  this, 
saying,  that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascended  up  for  ever 
and  ever ;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night :  this  topic 
enlarged  on. 

3.  And  yet,  if  God  should  deal  with  man  hereafter  more 
mercifully  and  proportionably  to  his  weak  nature  than  he  does 
to  angels,  yet  he  will  never  admit  him  to  favor  :  he  shall  be 
tormented  beyond  all  the  measure  of  human  ages,  and  be  de~ 
stroyed  for  ever  and  ever. 

Concluding  energetic  exhortations,  that  we  should  prepare 
ourselves,  whilst  there  is  yet  time,  to  meet  the  terrors  of  the 
final  day  of  judgment. 
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2  CORINTHIANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  10. 

For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

PART  I. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  so  essentially  distinguished,  and  the 
distinction  is  so  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  the  well- 
being  of  men  in  private  and  in  societies,  that  to  divide  them  in 
themselves,  and  to  separate  them  by  sufficient  notices,  and  to 
distinguish  them  by  rewards,  hath  been  designed  by  all  laws, 
by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  the  order  of  things,  by  their 
proportions  to  good  or  evil ;  and  the  expectations  of  men  have 
been  framed  accordingly  :  that  virtue  may  have  a  proper  seat 
in  the  will  and  in  the  affections,  and  may  become  amiable  by 
its  own  excellences  and  its  appendant  blessing ;  and  that  vice 
may  be  as  natural  an  enemy  to  a  man  as  a  wolf  to  a  lamb,  and 
as  darkness  to  light ;  destructive  of  its  being,  and  a  contradic- 
tion of  its  nature.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  world  hath 
armed  itself  against  vice,  and,  by  all  that  is  wise  and  sober 
amongst  men,  hath  taken  the  part  of  virtue,  adorning  it  with 
glorious  appellatives,  encouraging  it  by  rewards,  entertaining  it 
with  sweetness,  and  commanding  it  by  edicts,  fortifying  it  with 
defensatives,  and  twining  it  in  all  artificial  compliances  :  all 
this  is  short  of  man's  necessity:  for  this  will,  in  all  modest 
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men,  secure  their  actions  in  theatres  and  highways,  in  markets 
and  churches,  before  the  eye  of  judges  and  in  the  society  of 
witnesses  ;  but  the  actions  of  closets  and  chambers,  the  designs 
and  thoughts  of  men,  their  discourses  in  dark  places,  and  the 
actions  of  retirements  and  of  the  night,  are  left  indifferent  to 
virtue  or  to  vice  ;  and  of  these,  as  man  can  take  no  cognisance, 
so  he  can  make  no  coercitive  ;  and  therefore  above  one  half  ot 
human  actions  is,  by  the  laws  of  man,  left  unregarded  and  un- 
provided for.  And,  besides  this,  there  are  some  men  who  are 
bigger  than  laws,  and  some  are  bigger  than  judges,  and  some 
judges  have  lessened  themselves  by  fear  and  cowardice,  by 
bribery  and  flattery,  by  iniquity  and  compliance  ;  and  where 
they  have  not,  yet  they  have  notices  but  of  few  causes ;  and 
there  are  some  sins  so  popular  and  universal,  that  to  punish 
them  is  either  impossible  or  intolerable  ;  and  to  question  such, 
would  betray  the  weakness  of  the  public  rods  and  axes,  and 
represent  the  sinner  to  be  stronger  than  the  power  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  bridle.  And  after  all  this,  we  find  sinners  so 
prosperous  that  they  escape,  so  potent  that  they  fear  not  ;  and 
sin  is  made  safe  when  it  grows  great ; 

 Facere  omnia  sa;ve 

Non  impune  licet,  nisi  dum  facis  

and  innocence  is  oppressed,  and  the  poor  cries,  and  he  hath  no 
helper;  and  he  is  oppressed,  and  he  wants  a  patron.  And  for 
these  and  many  other  concurrent  causes,  it'  you  reckon  all  the 
causes,  that  come  before  all  the  judicatories  of  the  world, 
though  the  litigious  are  too  many,  and  the  matters  of  instance 
are  intricate  and  numerous,  yet  the  personal  and  criminal  are  so 
few,  that  of  two  thousand  sins  that  cry  aloud  to  God  for  ven- 
geance, scarce  two  are  noted  by  the  public  eye,  and  chastised 
by  the  hand  of  justice.  It  must  follow  from  hence  that  it  is 
but  reasonable,  for  the  interest  of  virtue  and  the  necessities  of 
the  world,  that  the  private  should  be  judged,  and  virtue  should 
be  tied  on  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  should  be  relieved,  and  the 
oppressed  should  appeal,  and  the  noise  of  widows  should  be 
heard,  and  the  saints  should  stand  upright,  and  the  cause  that 
was  ill-judged  should  be  judged  over  again,  and  tyrants  should 
be  called  to  account,  and  our  thoughts  should  be  examined, 
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and  our  secret  actions  viewed  on  all  sides,  and  the  infinite 
number  of  sins  which  escape  here,  should  not  escape  finally. 
And  therefore  God  hath  so  ordained  it,  that  there  shall  be  a 
day  of  doom,  wherein  all  that  are  let  alone  by  men  shall  be 
questioned  by  God,  and  every  word  and  every  action  shall 
receive  itsjust  recompense  of  reward.  '  For  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.' 

Ta  'thia  tov  aw/iaros,  so  it  is  in  the  best  copies,  not  ra  bia,  '  the 
things  done  in  the  body,'  so  we  commonly  read  it ;  '  the  things 
proper  or  due  to  the  body  ;'  so  the  expression  is  more  apt  and 
proper ;  for  not  only  what  is  done  8ia  owfiaroi,  '  by  the  body,' 
but  even  the  acts  of  abstracted  understanding  and  volition,  the 
acts  of  reflexion  and  choice,  acts  of  self-love  and  admiration, 
and  whatever  else  can  be  supposed  the  proper  and  peculiar  act 
of  the  soul  or  of  the  spirit,  is  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  day  of 
judgment ;  and  even  these  may  be  called  'ibia  tov  aw/iaros, 
because  these  are  the  acts  of  the  man  in  the  state  of  conjunction 
with  the  body.  The  words  have  in  them  no  other  difficulty  or 
variety,  but  contain  a  great  truth  of  the  biggest  interest,  and 
one  of  the  most  material  constitutive  articles  of  the  whole  reli- 
gion, and  the  greatest  endearment  of  our  duty  in  the  whole 
world.  Things  are  so  ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the 
creatures,  that  whatsoever  we  do  or  suffer  shall  be  called  to 
account,  and  this  account  shall  be  exact,  and  the  sentence  shall 
be  just,  and  the  reward  shall  be  great ;  all  the  evils  of  the  world 
shall  be  amended,  and  the  injustices  shall  be  repaid,  and  the 
Divine  Providence  shall  be  vindicated,  and  virtue  and  vice 
shall  for  ever  be  remarked  by  their  separate  dwellings  and 
rewards. 

This  is  that  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  next  verse,  calls  '  the 
terror  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  his  terror,  because  himself  shall  ap- 
pear in  his  dress  of  majesty  and  robes  of  justice;  and  it  is  hi* 
terror,  because  it  is,  of  all  the  things  in  the  world,  the  most 
formidable  in  itself,  and  it  is  most  fearful  to  us  :  where  shall  be 
acted  the  interest  and  final  sentence  of  eternity  ;  and  because  it 
is  so  intended,  I  shall  all  the  way  represent  it  as  '  the  Lord's 
terror,'  that  we  may  be  afraid  of  sin,  for  the  destruction  of 
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which  this  terror  is  intended.  I.  Therefore,  we  will  consider 
the  persons  that  are  to  be  judged,  with  the  circumstances  of  our 
advantages  or  our  sorrows ;  •  we  ruust  all  appear.'  2.  The 
Judge  and  his  judgment-seat ;  'before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.'  3.  The  sentence  that  they  are  to  receive  ;  '  the 
things  due  to  the  body,  good  or  bad;'  according  as  we  now 
please,  but  then  cannot  alter.  Every  of  these  is  dressed  with 
circumstances  of  affliction  and  affrightment  to  those,  to  whom 
such  terrors  shall  appertain  as  a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

I.  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged  ;  even  you,  and  I,  and 
all  the  world  ;  kings  and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty 
and  the  easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prevailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear 
to  receive  their  symbol ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  abating  any 
thing  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  concernment,  that  it  much 
increases  it :  for  although  concerning  precepts  and  discourses, 
we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in 
general,  and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension  of  the  evil  ; 
yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  regard  of  our  imperfection  ; 
it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or  some  little  creeping  envy, 
which  adheres  too  often  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable ;  or 
else,  because  the  sorrow  is  apt  to  increase  by  being  apprehended 
to  be  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unworthiness  in  him  who  is 
afflicted,  otherwise  than  is  common  to  the  sons  of  men,  com- 
panions of  his  sin,  and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his 
usual  accidents;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  multitude 
of  sufferers  does  not  lessen  but  increase  the  sufferings;  and 
when  the  first  day  of  judgment  happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the 
universal  deluge  of  waters  on  the  old  world,  the  calamity 
swelled  like  the  flood,  and  every  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and 
the  neighbors  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his  house, 
and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride,  and  the  new- 
born heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the  honor  of  the  kindred, 
all  dying  or  dead,  drenched  in  water  and  the  Divine  vengeance  ; 
and  then  they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls  ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanctuary  high 
enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from 
heaven  ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  that 
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world  and  this,  and  all  that  shall  be  born  hereafter,  shall  pass 
through  the  same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same 
fire,  and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be  thun- 
derings  and  terrors  infinite  ;  every  man's  fear  shall  be  increased 
by  his  neighbor's  shrieks,  and  the  amazement  that  all  the  world 
sball  be  in,  shall  unite  as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a 
globe  of  fire,  and  roll  on  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by 
direct  appearances,  and  intolerable  reflexions.  He  that  stands 
in  a  church-yard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague,  and  hears  the 
passing-bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories  of  death,  and 
sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  graves,  and 
others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death,  dressed  up  in  all  the 
images  of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his 
spirit  by  the  variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is  itself  so  much  greater, 
because  it  can  affright  the  whole  world,  it  is  also  made  greater 
by  communication  and  a  sorrowful  influence ;  grief  being  then 
strongly  infectious,  when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an 
intire  kingdom  of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects :  and  that  shriek  must 
needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men  and  women,  at  the  same 
instant,  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying 
and  groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world, 
when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution 
and  eternal  ashes.  But  this  general  consideration  may  be 
heightened  with  four  or  five  circumstances. 

1.  Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and  men, 
and  women,  shall  then  appear ;  it  is  a  huge  assembly,  when  the 
men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  province, 
are  gathered  together  into  heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder  ;  but 
then,  all  kingdoms  of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  the  world  that  Augustus  Caesar  taxed,  all  those  hun- 
dreds of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the  Roman  wars,  from 
Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken  into  principalities  and  small 
exarchates ;  all  these,  and  all  that  can  come  into  numbers, 
and  that  did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be 
represented  ;  to  which  account  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven, 
the  nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  numbers  in 
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every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit  to  express  the 
majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the 
Lord  and  Father  ot  all  that  unimaginable  multitude.  Erit 
terror  ingens  tot  simul  tantorumque  populorum.* 

2.  Iu  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those,  who,  by 
their  example  and  their  holy  precepts,  have,  like  tapers, en- 
kindled with  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  enlightened 
us,  and  taught  us  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  justice.  There  we 
shall  see  all  those  good  men  whom  God  sent  to  preach  to  «s, 
and  recal  us  from  human  follies  and  inhuman  practices;  and 
when  we  espy  the  good  man  that  chid  us  for  our  last  drunken- 
ness or  adulteries,  it  shall  then  also  be  remembered  how  we 
mocked  at  counsel,  and  were  civilly  modest  at  the  reproof, 
but  laughed  when  the  man  was  gone,  and  accepted  it  for  a  reli- 
gious compliment,  and  took  our  leaves,  and  went  and  did  the 
same  again.  But  then,  things  shall  put  on  another  face  ;  and 
that  we  smiled  at  here,  and  slighted  fondly,  shall  then  be  the 
greatest  terror  in  the  world  :  men  shall  feel  that  they  once 
laughed  at  their  own  destruction,  and  rejected  health,  when  it 
was  offered  by  a  man  of  God  on  no  other  condition  but  that 
they  would  be  wise,  and  not  be  in  love  with  death.  Then  they 
shall  perceive  that  if  they  had  obeyed  an  easy  and  a  sober 
counsel,  they  had  been  partners  of  the  same  felicity  which  they 
see  so  illustrious  on  the  heads  of  those  preachers,  '  whose  work 
is  with  the  Lord,'  and  who,  by  their  life  and  doctrine,  endea- 
vored to  snatch  the  soul  of  their  friend  or  relatives  from  an  in- 
tolerable misery.  But  he  that  sees  a  crown  put  on  their  heads, 
that  give  good  council,  and  preach  holy  and  severe  sermons 
with  designs  of  charity  and  piety,  will  also  then  perceive  that 
God  did  not  send  preachers  for  nothing,  on  trifling  errands  and 
without  regard  :  but  that  work  which  he  crowns  in  them,  he 
purposed  should  be  effective  to  us,  persuasive  to  the  under- 
standing, and  active  on  our  consciences.  Good  preachers,  by 
their  doctrine,  and  all  good  men,  by  their  lives,  are  the  accu- 
sers of  the  disobedient  ;  and  they  shall  rise  up  from  their  seats, 
and  judge  and  condemn  the  follies  of  those  who  thought  their 
piety  to  be  want  of  courage,  and  their  discourses  pedantical, 
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and  their  reproofs  the  priests'  trade,  but  of  no  simplification,  be- 
cause they  preferred  moments  before  eternity. 

3.  There  in  that  great  assembly  shall  be  seen  all  those  con- 
verts, who,  on  easier  terms,  and  fewer  miracles,  and  a  less  ex- 
perience, and  a  younger  grace,  and  a  seldomer  preaching,  and 
more  unlikely  circumstances,  have  suffered  the  work  of  God  to 
prosper  on  their  spirits,  and  have  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
calling.    There  shall  stand  the  men  of  Nineveh,  and  they 
'  shall  stand  upright  in  judgment,'  for  they,  at  the  preaching  of 
one  man,  in  a  less  space  than  forty  days,  returned  unto  the 
Lord  their  God  :  but  we  have  heard  him  call  all  our  lives,  and, 
like  the  deaf  adder,  stopped  our  ears  against  the  voice  of  God's 
servants,  *  charm  they  never  so  wisely.'    There  shall  appear 
the  men  of  Capernaum,  and  the  queen  of  the  South,  and  the 
men  of  Berea,  and  the  firstfruits  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  holy  martyrs,  and  shall  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  grace  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  weaknesses  and  accidental  disadvantages  ;  and  that  '  the 
obedience  of  faith,'  and  '  the  labor  of  love,'  and  the  contentions 
of  chastity,  and  the  severities  of  temperance  and  self-denial, 
are  not  such  insuperable  mountains,  but  that  an  honest  and 
sober  person  may  perform  them  in  acceptable  degrees,  if  he  have 
but  a  ready  ear,  and  a  willing  mind,  and  an  honest  heart :  and 
this  scene  of  honest  persons  shall  make  the  divine  judsment  on 
sinners  more  reasonable,  and  apparently  just,  in  passing  on 
them  the  horrible  sentence ;  for  why  cannot  we  as  well  serve 
God  in  peace,  as  others  served  him  in  war?  why  cannot  we 
love  him  as  well  when  he  treats  us  sweetly,  and  gives  us  health 
and  plenty,  honors  or  fair  fortunes,  reputation  or  contented- 
ness,  quietness  and  peace,  as  others  did  on  gibbets,  and  under 
axes,  in  the  hands  of  tormentors  and  in  hard  wildernesses,  in 
nakedness  and  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  all  evil  things,  and  all 
sad  discomforts  ?    Concerning  this  no  answer  can  be  made. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet,  which  in  that 
great  assembly  shall  distract  our  sight,  and  amaze  our  spirits. 
There  men  shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that 
drank  the  round,  when  they  crowued  their  heads  with  folly  and 
forgetfulness,  and  their  cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There  shall 
ye  see  that  poor,  perishing  soul,  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adul- 
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tery  and  wantonness,  to  drunkenness  or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or 
an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by  witty  discourses  or  deep 
dissembling,  by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil  example  or  perni- 
cious counsel,  by  malice  or  unwariness  ;  and  when  all  this  is 
summed  up,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  particulars  is  drawn  into 
an  uneasy  load  and  a  formidable  sum,  possibly  we  may  find 
sights  enough  to  scare  all  our  confidences,  and  arguments 
enough  to  press  our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a  most  intoler- 
able death.  For  however  we  make  now  but  light  accounts  and 
evil  proportions  concerning  it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fearful  circum- 
stance of  appearing,  to  see  one,  or  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  ac- 
cursed souls,  despairing,  miserable,  infinitely  miserable,  roar- 
ing and  blaspheming,  and  fearfully  cursing  thee  as  the  cause  of 
its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust  betrayed  and  rifled  her  weak, 
unguarded  innocence;  thy  example  made  thy  servant  confident 
to  lie,  or  to  be  perjured;  thy  society  brought  a  third  into  in- 
temperance and  the  disguises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou  seest 
that  soul  with  whom  thou  didst  sin,  dragged  into  hell,  well 
mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  intolerable  potion. 
And  most  certainly  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils  to  destroy  a  soul, 
for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died,  and  to  undo  that  grace  which 
our  Lord  purchased  with  so  much  sweat  and  blood,  pains  and 
a  mighty  charity.  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of 
society  and  confederation ;  such  are  fornication,  drunkenness, 
bribery,  simony,  rebellion,  schism,  and  many  others;  it  is  a 
hard  and  a  weighty  consideration  what  shall  become  of  anyone 
of  us,  who  have  tempted  our  brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death  : 
for  though  God  hath  spared  our  life,  and  they  are  dead,  and 
|i their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the  day  of  account ;  yet  the 
'  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  like  a  murder, 
but  more  execrable :  the  soul  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
sealed  up  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shalt  see,  at  dooms- 
day, what  damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast  done.  That 
soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
thy  perpetual  temptations,  might  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a 
white  robe  :  and  that  poor  man  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and 
flames  of  fire,  would  have  shined  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst 
force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy  baseness.    And  who  shall  pay 
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for  this  loss?  a  soul  is  lost  by  thy  means;  thou  hast  defeated 
the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's  bitter  passion  by  thy  impuri- 
ties :  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee  by  whom  thy  brother  dies 
eternally?  Of  all  the  considerations  that  concern  this  part  of 
the  horrors  of  doomsday,  nothing  can  be  more  formidable  than 
this,  to  such  whom  it  does  concern  :  and  truly  it  concerns  so 
many,  and  amongst  so  many,  perhaps  some  persons  are  so 
tender  that  it  might  affright  their  hopes,  and  discompose  their 
industries  and  spriteful  labors  of  repentance  ;  but  that  our  most 
merciful  Lord  hath,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fearful  circumstances 
of  his  second  coming,  interwoven  this  one  comfort  relating  to 
this,  which,  to  my  sense,  seems  the  most  fearful  and  killing 
circumstance  :  '  Two  shall  be  grinding  at  one  mill ;  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  Two  shall  be  in  a  bed  ;  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left;'  that  is,  those  who  are 
confederate  in  the  same  fortunes,  and  interests,  and  actions, 
may  yet  have  a  different  sentence  :  for  an  early  and  an  active 
repentance  will  wash  off  this  account,  and  put  it  on  the  tables 
of  the  cross ;  and  though  it  ought  to  make  us  diligent  and  care- 
ful, charitable  and  penitent,  hugely  penitent,  even  so  long  as 
we  live,  yet  when  we  shall  appear  together,  there  is  a  mercy 
that  shall  there  separate  us,  who  sometimes  had  blended  each 
other  in  a  common  crime.  Blessed  be  the  mercies  of  God  who 
hath  so  carefully  provided  a  fruitful  shower  of  grace,  to  refresh 
the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  used  to  beg  of  God  that  he  might  never 
be  tempted,  from  his  low  fortune,  to  prelacies  and  dignities 
ecclesiastical:  and  that  his  mind  might  never  be  discomposed 
or  polluted  with  the  love  of  any  creature;  and  that  he  might, 
by  some  instrument  or  other,  understand  the  state  of  his  de- 
ceased brother;  and  the  story  says  that  he  was  heard  in  all.  In 
him  it  was  a  great  curiosity,  or  the  passion  and  impertinences 
of  a  useless  charity,  to  search  after  him,  unless  he  had  some 
other  personal  concernment  than  his  relation  of  kindred.  But 
truly  it  would  concern  very  many  to  be  solicitous  concerning 
the  event  of  those  souls  with  whom  we  have  mingled  death  and 
sin  :  for  many  of  those  sentences  which  have  passed  and  de- 
creed concerning  our  departed  relatives,  will  concern  us  dearly, 
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and  we  are  bound  in  the  same  bundles,  and  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  same  fires,  unless  we  repent  for  our  own  sins,  and  double  our 
sorrows  for  their  damnation. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite  multitude  of  men, 
women,  angels,  and  devils,  is  not  ineffective  as  a  number  in 
Pythagoras'  tables,  but  must  needs  have  influence  on  every 
spirit  that  shall  there  appear.  For  the  transactions  of  that 
court  are  not  like  orations  spoken  by  a  Grecian  orator  in  the 
circles  of  his  people,  heard  by  theiu  that  crowd  nearest  him, 
or  that  sound  limited  by  the  circles  of  air,  or  the  inclosure  of  a 
wall ;  but  every  thing  is  represented  to  every  person,  and  then 
let  it  be  considered,  when  thy  shame  and  secret  turpitude,  thy 
midnight  revels  and  secret  hypocrisies,  thy  lustful  thoughts  and 
treacherous  designs,  thy  falsehood  to  God  and  startings  from 
thy  holy  promises,  thy  follies  and  impieties  shall  be  laid  open 
before  all  the  world,  and  that  then  shall  be  spoken  by  the 
trumpet  of  an  archangel  on  the  housetop,  the  highest  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  all  those  filthy  words  and  lewd  circumstances, 
which  thou  didst  act  secretly  ;  thou  wilt  find  that  thou  wilt 
have  reason  strangely  to  be  ashamed.  All  the  wise  men  in  the 
world  shall  know  how  vile  thou  hast  been  :  and  then  consider, 
with  what  confusion  of  face  wouldest  thou  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  good  man  and  a  severe,  if  peradventure  he  should  sud- 
denly draw  thy  curtain,  and  find  thee  in  the  sins  of  shame  and 
lust ;  it  must  be  infinitely  more,  when  God  and  all  the  angels 
of  heaven  and  earth,  all  his  holy  myriads,  and  all  his  redeemed 
saints,  shall  stare  and  wonder  at  thy  impurities  and  follies. 
I  have  read  a  story,  that  a  young  gentleman,  being  passionately 
by  his  mother  dissuaded  from  entering  into  the  severe  courses 
of  a  religious  and  single  life,  broke  from  her  importunity  by 
saying,  Volo  servare  animam  meant;  'I  am  resolved  by  all 
means  to  save  my  soul.'  But  when  he  had  undertaken  a  rule 
with  passion,  he  performed  it  carelessly  and  remissly,  and  was 
but  lukewarm  in  his  religion,  and  quickly  proceeded  to  a  me- 
lancholy and  wearied  spirit,  and  from  thence  to  a  sickness 
and  the  neighborhood  of  death :  but  tailing  into  an  agony  and 
a  fantastic  vision,  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  summoned  be- 
fore God's  angry  throne,  and  from  thence  hurried  into  a  place 
of  torments,  where  espying  his  mother,  full  of  scorn  she  up- 
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braided  him  with  his  former  answer,  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  save  his  soul  by  all  means,  according  as  he  undertook. 
But  when  the  sick  man  awaked  and  recovered,  he  made  his 
words  good  indeed,  and  prayed  frequently,  and  fasted  severely, 
and  labored  humbly,  and  conversed  charitably,  and  mortified 
himself  severely,  and  refused  such  secular  solaces  which  other 
good  men  received  to  refresh  and  sustain  their  infirmities,  and 
gave  no  other  account  to  them  that  asked  him  but  this :  If  I 
could  not  in  my  ecstasy  or  dream  endure  my  mother's  up- 
braiding my  follies  and  weak  religion,  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
suffer  that  God  should  redargue  me  at  doomsday,  and  the 
angels  reproach  my  lukewarmness,  and  the  devils  aggravate  my 
sins,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  deride  my  follies  and  hypo- 
crisies ?  The  effect  of  that  man's  consideration  may  serve  to 
actuate  a  meditation  in  every  one  of  us  :  for  we  shall  all  be 
at  that  pass,  that  unless  our  shame  and  sorrows  be  cleansed  by 
a  timely  repentance,  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ,  we 
shall  suffer  the  anger  of  God,  the  scorn  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  our  own  shame  in  the  general  assembly  of  all  mankind. 
This  argument  is  most  considerable  to  them,  who  are  tender  of 
their  precious  name  and  sensible  of  honor ;  if  they  rather  would 
choose  death  than  a  disgrace,  poverty  rather  than  shame,  let 
them  remember  that  a  sinful  life  will  bring  them  to  an  intole- 
rable shame  at  that  day,  when  all  that  is  excellent  in  heaven 
and  earth  shall  be  summoned  as  witnesses  and  parties  in  a  fear- 
ful scrutiny.  The  summit  is  this,  all  that  are  born  of  Adam 
shall  appear  before  God  and  his  Christ,  and  all  the  innume- 
rable companies  of  angels  and  devils  shall  be  there:  and  the 
wicked  shall  be  affrighted  with  every  thing  they  see  ;  and  there 
they  shall  see  those  good  men,  that  taught  them  the  ways  of 
life  ;  and  all  those  evil  persons,  whom  themselves  have  tempted 
into  the  ways  of  death  ;  and  those  who  were  converted  on 
easier  terms;  and  some  of  these  shall  shame  the  wicked,  and 
some  shall  curse  them,  and  some  shall  upbraid  them,  and  all 
shall  amaze  them  ;  and  yet  this  is  but  the  ap^t)  ithivov,  the  be- 
ginning of  those  evils  which  shall  never  end,  till  eternity  hath 
a  period  ;  but  concerning  this  they  must  first  be  judged  ;  and 
that  is  the  second  general  consideration,  'we  must  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,'  and  that  is  a  new  state  of 
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terrors  and  affrightments.  Christ,  who  is  our  Saviour  and  is 
our  advocate,  shall  then  be  our  judge;  and  that  will  strangely 
change  our  confidences  and  all  the  face  of  things. 

2.  That  is  then  the  place  and  state  of  our  appearance,  '  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ:'  for  Christ  shall  rise  from  the 
right  hand  of  his  Father ;  he  shall  descend  towards  us,  and 
ride  on  a  cloud,  and  shall  make  himself  illustrious  by  a  glo- 
rious majesty,  and  an  innumerable  retinue  and  circumstances 
of  terror  and  a  mighty  power :  and  this  is  that  which  Origen 
affirms  to  be  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man.  Remalcus  de  Vaux, 
in  Harpocrate  Divino,  affirms  that  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  comentientibus  animis  asseverant,  hoc  signo  crncem 
Christi  significari,  do  unanimously  affirm,  that  the  represent- 
ment  of  the  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  spoken  of : 
Matt.  xxiv.  50.  And  indeed  they  affirm  it  very  generally, 
but  Origen  after  this  manner  is  singular,  hoc  signum  cruris 
erit,  cum  Dominus  ad  judicandum  venerit,  so  the  church  used 
to  sing,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Sibyl's  verses : 

O  lignum  felix,  in  quo  Deus  ipse  pepcndit; 
Nec  le  terra  capit,  sed  coeli  tecta  videbis, 
Cum  renovata  Dei  facies  ignita  micabit. 

The  sign  of  that  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  when  the 
Lord  shall  come  to  judgment :  and  from  those  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, '  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced,'  it 
hath  been  freely  entertained,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  Christ 
shall  signify  his  person  by  something  that  related  to  his  passion, 
his  cross,  or  his  wounds,  or  both.  I  list  not  to  spin  this  curious 
cobweb;  but  Origen's  opinion  seems  to  me  more  reasonable; 
and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  Christ  to 
signify  himself  with  proportions  of  his  glory,  rather  than  of  his 
humility  ;  with  effects  of  his  being  exalted  into  heaven,  rather 
than  of  his  poverty  and  sorrows  on  earth  :  and  this  is  counte- 
nanced better  by  some  Greek  copies :  rare  (pat  ijirerai  arj/xelov 
tov  v'iov  tov  livQpwTrov  kv  rap  ovpaifcJ ,  so  it  is  commonly  read, 
'  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;'  that  is  (say  they)  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man  imprinted  on  a  cloud ;  but  it  is  in  others, 
tov  vlov  tov  avQpunrov  tov  kv  ovpavols,  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  who  is  in  the  heavens;'  not  that  the  sign  shall  be  im- 
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printed  on  a  cloud,  or  in  any  part  of  the  heavens,  but  that  he 
who  is  now  in  the  heavens,  shall,  when  he  conies  down,  have  a 
sign  and  signification  of  his  own,  that  is,  proper  to  him  who  is 
there  glorified,  and  shall  return  in  glory.  And  he  disparages 
the  beauty  of  the  sun,  who  inquires  for  a  rule  to  know  when 
the  sun  shines,  or  the  light  breaks  forth  from  its  chambers  of 
the  east ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  need  no  other  signification, 
but  his  infinite  retinue,  and  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipping 
him,  and  sitting  on  a  cloud,  and  leading  the  heavenly  host,  and 
bringing  his  elect  with  him,  and  being  clothed  with  the  robes  of 
majesty,  and  trampling  on  devils,  and  confounding  the  wicked, 
and  destroying  death  :  but  all  these  great  things  shall  be  in- 
vested with  such  strange  circumstances,  and  annexes  of  mighti- 
ness and  divinity,  that  all  the  world  shall  confess  the  glories  of 
the  Lord;  and  this  is  sufficiently  signified  by  St.  Paul,  '  We 
shall  all  be  set  before  the  throne  or  place  of  Christ's  judica- 
ture ;  for  it  is  written,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God  :' 
that  is,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  we  are  placed  ready  to 
receive  our  sentence,  all  knees  shall  bow  to  the  holy  Jesus, 
and  confess  him  to  be  God  the  Lord ;  meaning  that  our  Lord's 
presence  shall  be  such  as  to  force  obeisance  from  angels  and 
men  and  devils;  and  his  address  to  judgment  shall  sufficiently 
declare  his  person  and  his  office,  and  his  proper  glories.  This 
is  the  greatest  scene  of  majesty  that  shall  be  in  that  day,  till 
the  sentence  be  pronounced;  but  there  goes  much  before  this, 
which  prepares  all  the  world  to  the  expectation  and  consequent 
reception  of  this  mighty  Judge  of  men  and  angels. 

The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment, 
shall  be  spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitutions  of  na- 
ture, that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones,  and  disorder  her  till  she 
be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books, 
that  their  doctors  used  to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  imme- 
diately before  Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  won- 
der, any  one  of  which  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the  days  of 
our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the  like  thoughts  which  the 
old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the  countries  round  about  them 
covered  with  water  and  the  divine  vengeance  ;  or  as  those  poor 
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people  near  Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  their 
houses  and  cities  are  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings.  The  sea 
(they  say)  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains, 
and  thence  descend  into  hollowness  and  a  prodigious  drought  ; 
|  and  when  they  are  reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions, 
then  all  the  beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  together,  and 
make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind  :  the  birds  shall  mourn 
and  change  their  songs  into  threnes  and  sad  accents  :  rivers  of 
fire  shall  rise  from  the  east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent 
into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ; 
!then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend  in 
I  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fairest 
!  structures  shall  return  into  their  primitive  dust;  the  wild  beasts 
shall  leave  their  dens,  and  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so 
that  you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men  or 
congregations  of  beasts  ;  then  shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up 
their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in 
fear,  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide 
,  them,  and  from  caverns  of  the  earth,  where  they  would  fain 
I  have  been  concealed;  because  their  retirements  are  disman- 
'  tied,  and  their  rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit 
a  strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men  being 
I  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up 
l  and  down  distracted  and  at  their  wits' end  ;  and  then  some 
I  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be  changed,  and  by  this  time  the  elect 
I  shall  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
I  aud  Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

These  signs,  although  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  them  by 
I  order  and  a  method,  concerning  which  they  had  no  other  reve- 
|  lation  (that  appears)  nor  sufficiently  credible  tradition,  yet  for 
I  the  main  parts  of  the  things  themselves,  the  holy  Scripture  re- 
■  cords  Christ's  own  words,  and  concerning  the  most  terrible  of 
I  them  :  the  sum  of  which,  as  Christ  related  them  and  his  Apos- 
I  ties  recorded  and  explicated,  is  this,  '  the  earth  shall  tremble, 
I  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken,  the  sun  shall  be 
I  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood  ;'  that  is,  there 
shall  be  strange  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  fearful  aspects  in  the 
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moon,  who,  when  she  is  troubled,  looks  red  like  blood  ;  '  the 
rocks  shall  rend,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat. 
The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  parchment,  the  earth  shall 
be  burned  with  fire,  the  hills  shall  be  like  wax,  for  there  shall 
go  a  fire  before  him,  and  a  mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred 
round  about  him.' 

Dies  irflf,  Dies  ilia 
Solvet  sec'lum  in  favilla  ; 
Teste  Dawd,  cum  Sib)  Ha. 

The  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, that  is,  of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  all  that  great  army 
of  spirits  which  shall  then  attend  their  Lord,  and  wait  on  and 
illustrate  his  glory  ;  and  this  also  is  part  of  that  which  is  called 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  ;  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these  pre- 
dictions, and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  these  prodigies,  and  the  address 
of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign.  The  notice  of  which  things 
some  way  or  other  came  to  the  very  heathen  themselves,  who 
were  alarmed  into  caution  and  sobriety  by  these  dead  remem- 
brances : 

 Sic  cum,  compare  solnta, 

Saecula  tot  mumli  sii|>rema  coegerit  bora, 
Autiquum  repetens  iter u in  chaos,  omnia  mistis 
Sidera  sideribus  concurrent:  ignea  pontum 
Astra  petent,  tellus  exlendere  liltora  nolit, 
Excutietque  fretum;  fratri  contraria  Phoebe 

Ibit,  Totaque  discors 

Machina  divulsi  turbabit  fcedera  mundi.* 

Which  things,  when  they  are  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  no  wonder 
if  men's  hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear,  and  their  wits  be  lost 
with  guilt,  and  their  fond  hopes  destroyed  by  prodigy  and 
amazement ;  but  it  will  be  an  extreme  wonder,  if  the  consider- 
ation and  certain  expectation  of  these  things  shall  not  awake 
our  sleeping  spirits,  and  raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  the 
baseness  of  vice  and  dishonorable  actions,  to  live  soberly  and 
temperately,  chastely  and  justly,  humbly  and  obediently,  that 

*  Lucan.  1.  i. 
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is,  like  persons  that  believe  all  this ;  and  such  who  are  not  mad- 
men or  fools  will  order  their  actions  according  to  these  notices. 
For  if  they  do  not  believe  these  things,  where  is  their  faith  ? 
Jf  they  do  believe  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence,  and  what 
is  their  hopes,  and  where  their  charity?  how  do  they  differ  from 
beasts,  save  that  they  are  more  foolish  ?  for  beasts  go  on  and 
consider  not,  because  they  cannot ;  but  we  can  consider,  and 
will  not :  we  know  that  strange  terrors  shall  affright  us  all,  and 
strange  deaths  and  torments  shall  seize  on  the  wicked,  and  that 
we  cannot  escape,  and  the  rocks  themselves  will  not  be  able  to 
hide  us  from  the  fears  of  those  prodigies  which  shall  come  be- 
fore the  day  of  judgment:  and  that  the  mountains,  though, 
when  they  are  broken  in  pieces,  we  call  on  them  to  fall  on  us, 
shall  not  be  able  to  secure  us  one  minute  from  the  present 
vengeance;  and  yet  we  proceed  with  confidence  or  carelessness, 
and  consider  not  that  there  is  no  greater  folly  in  the  world  than 
for  a  man  to  neglect  his  greatest  interest*,  and  to  die  for  trifles 
and  little  regards,  and  to  become  miserable  for  such  interests, 
which  are  not  excusable  in  a  child.  He  that  is  youngest  hath 
not  long  to  live  :  he  that  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  old,  hath 
spent  most  of  his  life,  and  his  dream  is  almost  done,  and  in  a 
very  few  months  he  must  be  cast  into  his  eternal  portion  ;  that 
is,  he  must  be  in  an  unalterable  condition  :  his  final  sentence 
shall  pass,  according  as  he  shall  then  be  found  :  and  that  will 
be  an  intolerable  condition,  when  he  shall  have  reason  to  cry 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  Eternal  woe  is  to  me  who 
refused  to  consider,  when  I  might  have  been  saved  and  secured 
from  this  intolerable  calamity."  But  I  must  descend  to  con- 
sider the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  great  considera- 
tion, 'Christ  shall  be  our  judge  at  doomsday.' 


SERMON  I. 

PART  II. 

1.  If  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge,  we  first  perceive 
that  he  is  interested  in  the  injury  of  the  crimes  he  is  to  sen- 
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tence.  Videbunt  qnem  crncijtxerunt,  '  they  shall  look  on  him 
whom  they  have  pierced.'  It  was  for  thy  sins  that  the  Judge 
did  suffer  unspeakable  pains,  as  were  enough  to  reconcile  all 
the  world  to  God:  the  sum  and  spirit  of  which  pains  could  not 
be  better  understood  than  by  the  consequence  of  his  own  words, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  meaning 
that  he  felt  such  horrible  pure  unmingled  sorrows,  that  although 
his  human  nature  was  personally  united  to  the  Godhead,  yet  at 
that  instant  he  felt  no  comfortable  emanations  by  sensible  per- 
ception from  the  Divinity,  buthe  was  so  drenched  in  sorrow,  that 
the  Godhead  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  Beyond  this  no- 
thing can  be  added  ;  but  then,  that  thou  hast  for  thy  own  par- 
ticular made  all  this  in  vain  and  ineffective,  that  Christ  thy 
Lord  and  Judge  should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that  thou 
wouldest  not  accept  felicity  and  pardon  when  he  purchased 
them  at  so  dear  a  price,  must  needs  be  an  infinite  condemnation 
to  such  persons.  How  shalt  thou  look  on  him  that  fainted  and 
died  for  love  of  thee,  ami  thou  didst  scorn  his  miraculous  mer- 
cies ?  How  shall  we  dare  to  behold  that  lovely  face  that 
brought  salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned  away  and  fell  in  love 
with  death,  and  kissed  deformity  and  sins?  and  yet  in  the 
beholding  that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of  eternity. 
All  the  pains  and  passions,  the  sorrows  and  the  groans,  the 
humility  and  poverty,  the  labors  and  the  watchings,  the  prayers 
and  the  sermons,  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  the  whip  and 
the  nails,  the  death  and  the  burial,  the  shame  and  the  smart, 
the  cross  and  the  grave,  of  Jesus,  shall  be  laid  on  thy  score,  if 
thou  hast  refused  the  mercies  and  design  of  all  their  holy  ends 
and  purposes.  And  if  we  remember  what  a  calamity  that  was 
which  broke  the  Jewish  nation  in  pieces,  when  Christ  came  to 
judge  them  for  their  murdering  him,  who  was  their  king  and 
the  prince  of  life  ;  and  consider  that  this  was  but  a  dark  image 
of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment;  we  may  then  apprehend 
that  there  is  some  strange  unspeakable  evil  that  attends  them 
that  are  guilty  of  this  death  and  of  so  much  evil  to  their  Lord. 
Now  it  is  certain  if  thou  wilt  not  be  saved  by  his  death,  thou 
art  guilty  of  his  death  ;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  him  to  save  thee, 
thou  art  guilty  of  destroying  him :  and  then  let  it  be  considered 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  that  Judge  before  whom  you  stand 
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as  his  murderer  and  betrayer.  But  this  is  but  half  of  that 
consideration. 

2.  Christ  may  be  '  crucified  again,'  and  on  a  new  account 
'  put  to  an  open  shame.'  For  after  that  Christ  had  done  all  this 
by  the  direct  actions  of  his  priestly  office  of  sacrificing  himself 
for  us,  he  hath  also  done  very  many  things  for  us,  which  are 
also  the  fruits  of  his  first  love  and  prosecution  of  our  redemp- 
tion. I  will  not  instance  in  the  strange  arts  of  mercy  that  our 
Lord  uses  to  bring  us  to  live  holy  lives ;  but  I  consider  that 
things  are  so  ordered,  and  so  great  a  value  set  on  our  souls, 
since  they  are  the  images  of  God  and  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  the  holy  Lamb,  that  the  salvation  of  our  souls  is  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  Christ's  reward,  a  part  of  the  glorification  of  his  hu- 
manity. Every  sinner  that  repents  causes  joy  to  Christ,  and  the 
joy  is  so  great  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and 
beauteous  locks  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  all  the  angels 
have  a  part  of  that  banquet;  then  it  is  that  our  blessed  Lord 
feels  the  fruits  of  his  holy  death,  the  acceptation  of  his  holy 
sacrifice,  the  graciousness  ofhis  person,  the  return  of  his  prayers. 
For  all  that  Christ  did  or  suffered,  and  all  that  he  now  does  as 
a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to  glorify  his  Father  by  bringing  souls  to 
God:  for  this  it  was  that  he  was  born  and  died,  and  that  he 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  life  to  death,  from  the 
cross  to  the  grave;  this  was  the  purpose  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  of  the  end  and  design  of  all  the  miracles  and  graces 
of  God  manifested  to  all  the  world  by  him.  And  now  what 
man  is  so  vile,  such  a  malicious  fool,  that  will  refuse  to  bring 
joy  to  his  Lord  by  doing  himself  the  greatest  good  in  the  world  ? 
They  who  refuse  to  do  this,  are  said  to  '  crucify  the  Lord  of 
life  again,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame  :'  that  is,  they,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  bring  Christ  from  his  glorious  joys  to 
the  labors  of  his  life,  and  the  shame  of  his  death  ;  they  advance 
his  enemies,  and  refuse  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  ; 
they  put  themselves  in  that  state  in  which  they  were  when 
Christ  came  to  die  for  them  ;  and  now  that  he  is  in  a  state 
that  he  may  rejoice  over  them  (for  he  hath  done  all  his  share 
towards  it)  every  wicked  man  takes  his  head  from  the  blessing, 
and  rather  chooses  that  the  devil  should  rejoice  in  his  destruc- 
tion, than  that  his  Lord  should  triumph  in  his  felicity.  And 
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now  on  the  supposition  of  these  premises  we  may  imagine  that 
it  will  be  an  infinite  amazement  lo  meet  the  Lord  to  be  our 
judge,  whose  person  we  have  murdered,  whose  honor  we  have 
disparaged,  whose  purposes  we  have  destroyed,  whose  joys  we 
have  lessened,  whose  passion  we  have  made  ineffectual,  and 
whose  love  we  have  trampled  under  our  profane  and  impious 
feet. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  consideration.  As  it 
will  be  inquired  at  the  day  ot  judgment  concerning  the  dis- 
honors to  the  person  of  Christ,  so  also  concerning  the  profes- 
sion and  institution  of  Christ,  and  concerning  his  poor  mem- 
bers; for  by  these  also  we  make  sad  reflexions  on  our  Lord. 
Every  man  that  lives  wickedly  disgraces  the  religion  and  in- 
stitution of  Jpsus,  he  discourages  strangers  from  entering  into 
it,  he  weakens  the  hands  of  them  that  are  in  already,  and  makes 
that  the  adversaries  speak  reproachfully  of  the  name  of  Christ; 
but  although  it  is  certain  our  Lord  and  judge  will  deeply  resent 
all  these  things,  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  he  takes  more 
tenderly,  and  that  is,  the  uncharitableness  of  men  towards  his 
poor;  it  then  shall  be  upbraided  to  them  by  the  Judge,  that, 
himself  was  hungry,  and  they  refused  to  give  meat  to  him  that 
gave  them  his  body  and  heart-blood  to  feed  them  and  quench 
their  thirst;  that  they  denied  a  robe  to  cover  his  nakedness, 
and  yet  he  would  have  clothed  their  souls  with  the  robe  of  his 
righteousness,  lest  their  souls  should  be  found  naked  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  visitation  ;  and  all  this  unkindness  is  nothing  but 
that  evil  men  were  uncharitable  to  their  brethren,  they  would 
not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  nor  clothe 
the  naked,  nor  relieve  their  brother's  needs,  nor  forgive  his 
follies,  nor  cover  their  shame,  nor  turn  their  eyes  from  delight- 
ing in  their  affronts  and  evil  accidents ;  this  is  it  which  our 
Lord  will  take  so  tenderly,  that  his  brethren,  for  whom  he 
died,  who  sucked  the  paps  of  his  mother,  that  fed  on  his  body 
and  are  nourished  with  his  blood,  whom  he  hath  lodged  in  his 
heart  and  entertains  in  his  bosom,  the  partners  of  his  spirit  and 
co-heirs  of  his  inheritance,  that  these  should  be  denied  relief 
and  suffered  to  go  away  ashamed  and  unpitied ;  this  our 
blessed  Lord  will  take  so  ill,  that  all  those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
unkindness  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  favor  of  the  court. 
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4.  To  this  if  we  add  the  almightiness  of  the  Judge,  his  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  knowlege  of  all  causes  and  all  persons  and 
all  circumstances,  that  he  is  infinitely  just,  inflexibly  angry, 
and  impartial  in  his  sentence,  there  can  be  nothing  added  either 
to  the  greatness  or  the  requisites  of  a  terrible  and  an  almighty 
Judge.  For  who  can  resist  him  who  is  almighty  ?  Who  can 
evade  his  scrutiny  that  knows  all  things  1  Who  can  hope  for 
pity  of  him  that  is  inflexible  ?  Who  can  think  to  be  exempted 
when  the  judge  is  righteous  and  impartial?  But  in  all  these 
annexes  of  the  great  Judge,  that  which  I  shall  now  remark,  is 
that  indeed  which  hath  terror  in  it,  and  that  is  the  severity  of 
our  Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  vengeance  and  recompenses, 
and  no  mercy  at  all  shall  be  showed  but  to  them  that  are  the 
sons  of  mercy ;  for  the  other,  their  portion  is  such  as  can  be 
expected  from  these  premises. 

1.  If  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's  severity  in  this 
life,  in  the  days  of  mercy  and  repentance,  in  those  days  when 
judgment  waits  on  mercy  and  receives  laws  by  the  rules  and 
measures  of  pardon,  and  that  for  all  the  rare  streams  of  loving- 
kindness  issuing  out  of  paradise  and  refreshing  all  our  fields 
with  a  moisture  more  fruitful  than  the  floods  of  Nilus,  still 
there  are  mingled  some  storms  and  violences,  some  fearful  in- 
stances of  the  divine  justice  ;  we  may  more  readily  expect  it. 
will  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  at  that  day  when  judgment, 
shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  mercy  shall  be  the  accuser  of  the 
wicked.  But  so  we  read  and  are  commanded  to  remember, 
because  they  are  written  for  our  example,  that  God  destroyed 
at  once  five  cities  of  the  plain  and  all  the  country;  and  Sodom 
and  her  sisters  are  set  forth  for  an  example  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.  Fearful  it  was  when  God  destroyed  at 
once  twenty-three  thousand  for  fornication,  and  an  exterminat- 
ing angel  in  one  night  killed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  first  born  of  all  the  families  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people, 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  the  people  died,  and  God  sent 
ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  eternal  oblivion  and  indistinction 
from  a  common  people  for  their  idolatry.  Did  not  God  strike 
Corah  and  his  company  with  fire  from  heaven  ?  and  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  the  congregation  of  Abiram  ?  And  is 
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not  evil  come  on  all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  Adam  ?  Did  not 
the  anger  of  God  break  the  nation  of  the  Jews  all  in  pieces 
with  judgments  so  great,  that  no  nation  ever  suffered  the  like, 
because  none  ever  sinned  so  ?  And  at  once  it  was  done  that 
God  in  anger  destroyed  all  the  world,  and  eight  persons  only 
escaped  the  angry  baptism  of  water,  and  yet  this  world  is  the 
time  of  mercy  ;  God  hath  opened  here  his  magazines,  and 
sent  his  only  Son  as  the  great  fountain  of  it  too :  here  he  de- 
lights in  mercy,  and  in  judgment  loves  to  remember  it,  and  it 
triumphs  over  all  his  works,  and  God  contrives  instruments  and 
accidents,  chances  and  designs,  occasions  and  opportunities 
for  mercy  :  if  therefore  now  the  anger  of  God  make  such  ter- 
rible eruptions  on  the  wicked  people  that  delight  in  sin,  how 
great  may  we  suppose  that  anger  to  be,  how  severe  that  judg- 
ment, how  terrible  that  vengeance,  how  intolerable  those  in- 
flictions, which  God  reserves  for  the  full  effusion  of  indignation 
on  the  great  day  of  vengeance  ? 

2.  We  may  also  guess  at  it  by  this;  if  God  on  all  single  in- 
stances, and  in  the  midst  of  our  sins  before  they  are  come  to 
the  full,  and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  an  evil  habit,  be  so 
fierce  in  his  anger;  what  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  in  that  day, 
when  the  wicked  are  to  drink  the  dregs  of  that  horrid  potion, 
and  count  over  all  the  particulars  of  their  whole  treasure  of 
wrath  ?  '  This  is  the  day  of  wrath,  and  God  shall  reveal  or 
bring  forth  his  righteous  judgments.'*  The  expression  is  taken 
from  Deut.  xxxii.  34.  '  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me, 
and  sealed  up  among  my  treasures  ?  ev  v^P9  iicbiKiioetos  avra- 
tto&woi,),  I  will  restore  it  in  the  day  of  vengeance,  for  the  Lord 
shall  judge  his  people,  and  repent  himself  for  his  servants.' 
For  so  did  the  Libyan  lion  that  was  brought  up  under  disci- 
pline, and  taught  to  endure  blows,  and  eat  the  meat  of  order 
and  regular  provision,  and  to  suffer  gentle  usages  and  the  fami- 
liarities of  societies ;  but  once  he  brake  out  into  his  own  wilder- 
ness, Dcdidicit  pacem  subito  feritate  rcversa,  and  killed  two 
Roman  boys  ;  but  those  that  forage  in  the  Libyan  mountains, 
tread  down  and  devour  all  that  they  meet  or  master;  and  wbea 
they  have  fasted  two  days,  lay  up  an  anger  great  as  is  their 
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appetite,  and  bring  certain  death  to  all  that  can  be  overcome. 
God  is  pleased  to  compare  himself  to  a  lion ;  and  though  in 
this  life  lie  hath  confined  himself  with  promises  and  gracious 
emanations  of  an  infinite  goodness,  and  limits  himself  by  condi- 
tions and  covenants,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  overcome  by 
prayers,  and  himself  hath  invented  ways  of  atonement  and  ex- 
piation ;  yet  when  he  is  provoked  by  our  unhandsome  and  un- 
worthy actions,  he  makes  sudden  breaches,  and  tears  some  of 
us  in  pieces ;  and  of  others  he  breaks  their  bones  or  affrights 
their  hopes  and  secular  gaieties,  and  fills  their  house  with 
mourning  and  cypress  and  groans  and  death  :  but  when  this 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear  on  his  own  mountain, 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  in  his  natural  dress  of  majesty,  and 
that  justice  shall  have  her  chain  and  golden  fetters  taken  off, 
then  justice  shall  strike,  and  mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands  ; 
she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  pity  shall  not  break  the  blow  ; 
and  God  shall  account  with  us  by  minutes,  and  for  words,  and 
for  thoughts :  and  then  he  shall  be  severe  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss;  and  that  justice  may  reign  intirely,  God  shall  open  the 
wicked  man's  treasure,  and  tell  the  sums  and  weigh  grains  and 
scruples  :  eicri  yap  wawep  aynOiuv,  oura)  KtiK&v  irapa  rw  Ofu>  Qtfr 
oavpoi'  kv  V^epy-  yap  (^rjcrir)  enhn-^euis  ictypaytadai  rovs  twv 
tatwi'  Oqaavpovs,  said  Philo  on  the  place  of  Deuteronomy  before- 
quoted  :  as  there  are  treasures  of  good  things,  and  God  hath 
crowns  and  sceptres  in  store  for  his  saints  and  servants,  and 
coronets  for  martyrs,  and  rosaries  for  virgins,  and  phials  full  of 
prayers,  and  bottles  full  of  tears,  and  a  register  of  sighs  and 
penitential  groans:  so  God  hath  a  treasure  of  wrath  and  fury, 
and  scourges  and  scorpions,  and  then  shall  be  produced  the 
shame  of  lust,  and  the  malice  of  envy,  and  the  groans  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of 
covetousness,  and  the  troubles  of  ambition,  and  the  insolences 
of  traitors,  and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and  the  rage  of  anger, 
and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of  un- 
lawful desires ;  and  by  this  time  the  monster:  and  diseases  will 
be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  God's  heavy  hand  shall 
press  the  sanies  and  the  intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the 
unreasonableness,  the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart 
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and  the  sorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all  our 
sins,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle  them  with  an 
infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked  drink  off  all  the  ven- 
geance, and  force  it  down  their  unwilling  throats  with  the  vio- 
lence of  devils  and  accursed  spirits. 

3.  We  may  guess  at  the  severity  of  the  Judge  by  the  lesser 
strokes  of  that  judgment,  which  he  is  pleased  to  send  on  sinners 
in  this  world  to  make  them  afraid  of  the  horrible  pains  of 
doomsday  :  I  mean  the  torments  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  the 
amazement  and  confusions  of  some  sins  and  some  persons.  For 
I  have  sometimes  seen  persons  surprised  in  a  base  action,  and 
taken  in  the  circumstances  of  crafty  theft  and  secret  injustices, 
before  their  excuse  was  ready  ;  they  have  changed  their  color, 
their  speech  hath  faltered,  their  tongue  stammered,  their  eyes 
did  wander  and  fix  no  where,  till  shame  made  them  sink  into 
their  hollow  eye- pits,  to  retreat  from  their  images  and  circum- 
stances of  discovery ;  their  wits  are  lost,  their  reason  useless, 
the  whole  order  of  the  soul  is  discomposed,  and  they  neither 
see,  nor  feel,  nor  think,  as  they  used  to  do,  but  they  are  broken 
into  disorder  by  a  stroke  of  damnation  and  a  lesser  stripe  of 
hell ;  but  then  if  you  come  to  observe  a  guilty  and  a  base  mur- 
derer, a  condemned  traitor,  and  see  him  harassed,  first  by  an 
evil  conscience,  and  then  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  hangman's 
hooks,  or  broken  on  sorrows  and  the  wheel,  we  may  then  guess 
(as  well  as  we  can  in  this  life)  what  the  pains  of  that  day  shall 
be  to  accursed  souls  :  but  those  we  shall  consider  afterwards  in 
their  proper  scene  :  now  only  we  are  to  estimate  the  severity  of 
our  Judge  by  the  intolerableness  of  an  evil  conscience  ;  if  guilt 
will  make  a  man  despair,  and  despair  will  make  a  man  mad, 
confounded  and  dissolved  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses  and 
more  noble  faculties,  that  he  shall  neither  feel,  nor  hear,  nor 
see  any  thing  but  spectres  and  illusions,  devils  and  frightful 
dreams,  and  hear  noises,  and  shriek  fearfully,  and  look  pale 
and  distracted,  like  a  hopeless  man,  from  the  horrors  and  con- 
fusions of  a  lost  battle,  on  which  all  his  hopes  did  stand  ;  then 
the  wicked  must  at  the  day  of  judgment  expect  strange  things 
and  fearful,  and  such  which  now  no  language  can  express,  and 
then  no  patience  can  endure. 
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Then  only  it  can  truly  be  said,  that  he  is  inflexible  and  inexo- 
rable. No  prayers  then  can  move  him,  no  groans  can  cause 
him  to  pity  thee  ;  therefore  pity  thyself  in  time,  that  when  the 
Judge  comes,  thou  mayest  be  one  of  the  sons  of  everlasting 
mercy,  to  whom  pity  belongs  as  part  of  thine  inheritance  ; 
for  all  these  shall  without  any  remorse  (except  his  own)  be 
condemned  by  the  horrible  sentence. 

4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  concerned  in  this  consi- 
deration, let  us  remember  that  even  the  righteous  and  most 
innocent  shall  pass  through  a  severe  trial.  Many  of  the 
ancients  explicated  this  severity  by  the  fire  of  conflagration, 
which  (say  they)  shall  purify  those  souls  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, which  in  this  life  have  built  on  the  foundation  hay  and 
stubble,  works  of  folly  and  false  opinions,  and  states  of  imper- 
fection. So  Saint  Austin's  doctrine  was,*  Hoc  agit  camiittis, 
alius  in  sinistra  separabit,  alios  in  dcxtra  quodam  tnodo  eli- 
(jitabit :  "  The  great  fire  at  doomsday  shall  throw  some  into  the 
portion  of  the  left  hand,  and  others  shall  be  purified  and  repre- 
sented on  the  right :"  and  the  same  is  affirmed  by  Origen  and 
Lactantius  ;f  and  St.  Hilary  thus  expostulates,  "  Since  we  are 
to  give  an  account  for  every  idle  word,  shall  we  long  for  the 
day  of  judgment,"  in  quo  est  nobis  indefessus  ille  ignis  obe- 
undus  in  quo  subcunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  expiandce  a  peccatis 
aniina-  supplicia  :  "  wherein  we  must  every  one  of  us  pass  that 
unwearied  fire,  in  which  those  grievous  punishments  for  ex- 
piating the  soul  from  sins  must  be  endured,  for  to  such  as  have 
been  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  remaineth  that  they  be 
consummated  with  the  fire  of  judgment."  And  St.  Ambrose 
adds,  that  if  any  be  as  Peter  or  as  John,  they  are  baptised 
with  this  fire,  and  he  that  is  purged  here,  had  need  to  be  purged 
there  again  :  Illic  quoqve  nos  purijivet,  quando  dicat  domi- 
nus,  intratc  in  requiem  meant:  "  Let  him  also  purify  us,  that, 
every  one  of  us  being  burned  with  that  flaming  sword,  not 

*  In  Psalm  ciii. 

t  In  Jerem.  horn  13.  et  in  Luc.  horn.  14.  el  Lactantius,  lib,  vii. 
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burned  up  or  consumed,  we  may  enter  into  paradise,  and  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  who  hath  brought  us  into  a  place  of  re- 
freshment."* This  opinion  of  theirs  is  in  the  main  of  it  very 
uncertain,  relying  on  the  sense  of  some  obscure  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  only  apt  to  represent  the  great  severity  of  the  Judge  at 
that  day,  and  it  hath  in  it  this  only  certainty,  that  even  the 
most  innocent  person  hath  great  need  of  mercy,  and  he  that  hath 
the  greatest  cause  of  confidence,  although  he  runs  to  no  rocks  to 
hide  him,  yet  he  runs  to  the  protection  of  the  cross,  and  hides 
himself  under  the  shadow  of  divine  mercies  :  and  he  that  shall 
receive  the  absolution  of  the  blessed  sentence,  shall  also  suffer 
the  terrors  of  the  day,  and  the  fearful  circumstances  of  Christ's 
coming.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  this,  that  '  if  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked  and  the 
sinner  appear?'  Quid  faciet  virgula  deserti,  ubi  coneutietur 
cedrus  parodist?  Quid  faciet  agnus,  cum  tremit  aries?  Si  cae- 
lum fugiat,  ubi  manebit  terra?  said  St.  Gregory.  And  if  St. 
Paul,  whose  conscience  accused  him  not,  yet  durst  not  be  too 
confident  because  he  was  not  hereby  justified,  but  might  be 
found  faulty  by  the  severer  judgments  of  his  Lord  ;  how  shall 
we  appear  with  all  our  crimes  and  evil  habits  round  about  us  I 
If  there  be  need  of  much  mercy  to  the  servants  and  friends  of 
the  Judge,  then  his  enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  up- 
right in  judgment. 

5.  But  the  matter  is  still  of  more  concernment.  The  pha- 
risees  believed  that  they  were  innocent  if  they  abstained  from 
criminal  actions, such  as  were  punishable  by  the  judge;  and 
many  Christians  think  all  is  well  with  them  if  they  abstain 
from  such  sins  as  have  a  name  in  the  tables  of  their  laws:  but 
because  some  sins  are  secret  and  not  discernible  to  man  ;  others 
are  public  but  not  punished,  because  they  were  frequent  and 
perpetual,  and  without  external  mischiefs  in  some  instances, 
and  only  provocations  against  God  ;  meu  think  that  in  their 
concernments  they  have  no  place:  and  such  are  jeering,  and 
many  instances  of  wantonness  and  revelling,  doing  petty  spites, 
and  rudeness,  and  churlishness,  lying  and  pride :  and  beyond 
this  some  are  very  like  virtues;  as  too  much  gentleness  and 
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slackness  in  government,  or  too  great  severity  and  rigor  of  ani- 
madversion, bitterness  in  reproof  of  sinners,  uncivil  circum- 
stances, imprudent  handlings  of  some  criminals,  and  zeal  ;  nay, 
there  are  some  vile  things,  which,  through  the  evil  discoursings 
and  worse  manners  of  men,  are  passed  into  an  artificial  and 
false  reputation,  and  men  accounted  wits  for  talking  atheisti- 
cally,  and  valiant  for  being  murderers,  and  wise  for  deceiving 
and  circumventing  our  brothers  ;  and  many  irregularities  more, 
for  all  which  we  are  safe  enough  here.  But  when  the  day  of 
judgment  comes,  these  shall  be  called  to  a  severe  account,  for 
the  Judge  is  omniscient  and  knows  all  things,  and  his  tribunal 
takes  cognisance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a  coercive  for  all,  '  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  to  his  eyes,'  saith  St.  Paul  ;*  there- 
fore nothing  shall  escape  for  being  secret : 

"Ava^S'  <5  ftaicpbs  KavaplB/iiYros  Xpdvos 
4>iJ6i  t'  aSrjAa  

And  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  it  shall  be  considered  con- 
cerning our  evil  rules  and  false  principles  ;  cum  cepero  tempus, 
cyo  justitias  judicabo  ;  when  I  shall  receive  the  people,  I  shall 
judge  according  unto  right :  f  so  we  read;  "when  we  shall  re- 
ceive time,  I  will  judge  justices  and  judgments  :"  so  the  vulgar 
Latin  reads  it ;  that  is,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  time  is  put 
into  his  hand  and  time  shall  be  no  more,  he  shall  judge  con- 
cerning those  judgments  which  men  here  make  of  things  below  ; 
and  the  lighting  men  shall  perceive  the  noise  of  drunkards  and 
fools  that  cried  him  up  for  daring  to  kill  his  brother,  to  have 
been  evil  principles;  and  then  it  will  be  declared  by  strange 
effects  that  wealth  is  not  the  greatest  fortune  ;  and  ambition 
was  but  an  ill  counsellor ;  and  to  lie  for  a  good  cause  was  no 
piety  :  and  to  do  evil  for  the  glory  of  God  was  but  an  ill  wor- 
shipping him:  and  that  good  nature  was  not  well  employed 
when  it  spent  itself  in  vicious  company  and  evil  compliances; 
and  that  piety  was  not  softness  and  want  of  courage  :  and  that 
poverty  ought  not  to  have  been  contemptible  ;  and  the  cause 
of  that  is  unsuccessful,  is  not  therefore  evil  ;  and  what  is  folly 
here  shall  be  wisdom  there  :  then  shall  men  curse  their  evil 
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guides,  and  their  accursed  superinduced  necessities  and  the  evil 
guises  of  the  world  ;  and  then  when  silence  shall  be  found  in- 
nocence, and  eloquence  in  many  instances  condemned  as  cri- 
minal; when  the  poor  shall  reign,  and  generals  and  tyrants 
shall  lie  low  in  horrible  regions  ;  when  he  that  lost  all  shall 
find  a  treasure,  and  he  that  spoiled  him  shall  be  found  naked 
and  spoiled  by  the  destroyer:  then  we  shall  find  it  true  that 
we  ought  here  to  have  done  what  our  Judge,  our  blessed  Lord, 
shall  do  there,  that  is,  take  our  measures  of  good  and  evil  by 
the  severities  of  the  word  of  God,  by  the  sermons  of  Christ, 
and  the  four  gospels,  and  by  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  jus- 
tice and  charity,  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  wipe 
princes  and  republics,  by  the  rules  of  nature,  and  the  just  pro- 
portions of  reason,  by  the  examples  of  good  men  and  the  pro- 
verbs of  wise  men,  by  severity  and  the  rules  of  discipline  :  for 
then  it  shall  be  that  truth  shall  ride  in  triumph,  aud  the  holiness 
of  Christ's  sermons  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world  ;  that  the 
word  of  God  shall  be  advanced  over  all  the  discourses  of  men, 
and  '  wisdom  shall  be  justified  by  all  her  children.'   Then  shall 
be  heard  those  words  of  an  evil  and  tardy  repentance,  and  the 
just  rewards  of  folly,  '  AVe  fools  thought  their  life  madness 
but  behold  they  are  justified  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  we 
are  miserable  for  ever.    Here  men  think  it  strange  if  others 
will  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot;  but  there  they  will 
wonder  how  themselves  should  be  so  aiad  and  infinitely  unsafe, 
by  being  strangely  and  inexcusably  unreasonable.    The  sum  is 
this,  the  Judge  shall  appear  clothed  with  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  justice,  and  knowlege,  and  an  impartial  spirit,  making  no 
separations  by  the  proportions  of  this  world,  but  by  the  mea- 
sures of  God  ;  not  giving  sentence  by  the  principles  of  our  folly 
and  evil  customs,  but  by  the  severity  of  his  own  laws  and  mea- 
sures of  the  Spirit.    Non  est  judicium  Dei,  hominum ;  God 
does  not  judge  as  man  judges. 

6.  Now  that  the  Judge  is  come  thus  arrayed,  thus  prepaied, 
so  instructed,  let  us  next  consider  the  circumstances  of  our 
appearing  and  his  sentence  ;  and  first  consider  that  men  at  the 
day  of  judgment  that  belong  not  to  the  portion  of  life,  shall 
have  three  sorts  of  accusers.  1.  Christ  himself,  who  is  their 
Judge.    2.  Tueir  own  consciences,  whom  they  have  injured 
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and  blotted  with  characters  of  death  and  foul  dishonor.  3.  The 
devil,  their  enemy,  whom  they  served. 

1.  Christ  shall  be  their  accuser,  not  only  on  the  stock  of 
those  direct  injuries  (which  I  before  reckoned)  of  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  life,  once  and  again,  &c,  but  on  the  titles  of  contempt 
and  unworthiness,  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude  ;  and  the  accu- 
sation will  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain  representation  of  those 
artifices  and  assistances,  those  bonds  and  invitations,  those 
constrainings  and  importunities,  which  our  dear  Lord  used  to 
us,  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  lie  in  sin,  and  necessary  to 
be  saved.  For  it  will,  it  must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobation 
of  our  unworthiness,  when  the  Judge  himself  shall  bear  witness 
against  us,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  himself  was  strangely  em- 
ployed in  bringing  us  safely  to  felicity.  I  shall  draw  a  short 
scheme,  which  although  it  must  needs  be  infinitely  short  of  what 
God  hath  done  for  us,  yet  it  will  be  enough  to  shame  us. 
1.  God  did  not  only  give  his  Son  for  an  example,  and  the  Son 
gave  himself  for  a  price  for  us,  but  both  gave  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  assist  us  in  mighty  graces,  for  the  verifications  of  faith,  and 
the  entertainments  of  hope,  and  the  increase  and  perseverance 
of  charity.  2.  God  gave  to  us  a  new  nature,  he  put  another 
principle  into  us,  a  third  part,  a  perfective  constitution  :  we 
have  the  Spirit  put  into  us  to  be  a  part  of  us,  as  properly  to 
produce  actions  of  holy  life,  as  the  soul  of  man  in  the  body  does 
produce  the  natural,  o.  God  hath  exalted  human  nature,  and 
made  it  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sit  above  the  highest 
seat  of  angels,  and  the  angels  are  made  ministering  spirits, 
ever  since  their  Lord  became  our  brother.  4.  Christ  hath  by  a 
miraculous  sacrament  given  us  his  body  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to 
drink  ;  he  made  ways  that  we  may  become  all  one  with  him. 
i.  He  hath  given  us  an  easy  religion,  and  hath  established  our 
future  felicity  on  natural  and  pleasant  conditions,  and  we  are 
to  be  happy  hereafter  if  we  suffer  God  to  make  us  happy  here; 
and  things  are  so  ordered  that  a  man  must  take  more  pains  to 
perish  than  to  be  happy.  6.  God  hath  found  out  rare  ways  to 
make  our  prayers  acceptable,  our  weak  petitions,  the  desires  of 
our  imperfect  souls,  to  prevail  mightily  with  God  ;  and  to  lay 
a  holy  violence,  and  an  undeniable  necessity  on  himself:  and 
God  will  deny  us  nothing  but  when  we  ask  of  him  to  <!o  us  ill 
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offices,  to  give  us  poisons  and  dangers,  and  evil  nourishment, 
and  temptations  ;  and  he  that  hath  given  such  mighty  power  to 
the  prayers  of  his  servants,  yet  will  not  be  moved  by  those 
potent  and  mighty  prayers  to  do  any  good  man  an  evil  turn,  or 
to  grant  him  one  mischief:  in  that  only  God  can  deny  us. 
7.  But  in  all  things  else  God  hath  made  all  the  excellent  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  to  join  towards  holy  and  fortunate  effects; 
for  he  hath  appointed  an  angel  to  present  the  prayers  of  saints,* 
and  Christ  makes  intercession  for  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
intercession  for  us  with  groans  unutterable  ;f  and  all  the  holy 
men  in  the  world  pray  for  all  and  for  every  one  ;  and  God  hath 
instructed  us  with  Scriptures  and  precedents,  and  collateral  and 
direct  assistances  to  pray  ;  and  he  encourages  us  with  divers 
excellent  promises,  and  parables,  and  examples,  and  teaches 
us  what  to  pray  and  how,  and  gives  one  promise  to  public 
prayer,  and  another  to  private  prayer,  and  to  both  the  blessing 
of  being  heard. 

8.  A dd  to  this  account  that  God  did  heap  blessings  on  us 
without  order,  infinitely,  perpetually,  and  in  all  instances, 
when  we  needed  and  when  we  needed  not.  9.  He  heard  us 
when  we  prayed,  giving  us  all  and  giving  us  more  than  we  de- 
sired. 10.  He  desired  that  we  should  ask,  and  yet  he  hath 
also  prevented  our  desire.  11.  He  watched  for  us,  and,  at  his 
own  charge,  sent  a  whole  order  of  men,  whose  employment  is 
to  minister  to  our  souls  :  and  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough,  he 
had  given  us  more  also.  12.  He  promised  heaven  to  our  obe- 
dience, a  province  for  a  dish  of  water,  a  kingdom  for  a  prayer, 
satisfaction  for  desiring  it,  grace  for  receiving,  and  more  grace 
for  accepting  and  using  the  first.  13.  He  invited  us  with  gra- 
cious words  and  perfect  entertainments.  14.  He  threatened 
horrible  things  to  us  if  we  would  not  be  happy.  1.3.  He  hath 
made  strange  necessities  for  us,  making  our  very  repentance  to 
be  a  conjugation  of  holy  actions  and  holy  times,  and  a  long 
succession.  16.  He  hath  taken  away  all  excuses  from  us,  he 
hath  called  us  off  from  temptation,  he  bears  our  charges,  he  is 
always  beforehand  with  us  in  every  act  of  favor,  and  perpe- 
tually slow  in  striking;  and  his  arrows  are  unfeathered,  and  he 
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is  so  long,  first  in  drawing  his  sword,  and  another  long  while  in 
whetting  it,  and  yet  longer  in  lifting  his  hand  to  strike,  that 
before  the  blow  conies  the  man  hath  repented  long,  unless  he  be 
a  fool  and  impudent;  and  then  God  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
lay  his  anger  aside,  that  certainly  if  after  all  this  we  refuse  life 
and  glory,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  this  plain  story  will 
condemn  us  :  but  the  story  is  very  much  longer.  And  as  our 
conscience  will  represent  all  our  sins  to  us,  so  the  Judge  will 
represent  all  his  Father's  kindnesses,  as  Nathan  did  to  David, 
when  he  was  to  make  the  justice  of  the  divine  sentence  appear 
against  him.  Then  it  shall  be  remembered  that  the  joys  of 
every  day's  piety  would  have  been  a  greater  pleasure  every 
night,  than  the  remembrance  of  every  night's  sin  could  have 
been  in  the  morning.  18.  That  every  night  the  trouble  and 
labor  of  the  day's  virtue  would  have  been  as  much  passed,  and 
turned  to  as  very  a  nothing  as  the  pleasure  of  that  day's  sin  ; 
but  that  they  would  be  infinitely  distinguished  by  the  remanent 
effects.  "Av  Tt  Trpairjs  Ka\6v  fxerk  novov,  o  fiev  ttovos  o'l^erai,  rd 
be  KaXbv  fiivei.  av  ri  Troir'jarjs  aiajtfov  /xera  ?;5oi»js,  to  fikv  ybv 
vlxerat,  to  be  airj-^pup  fiivei ;  so  Musonius  expressed  the  sense 
of  this  inducement;  and  that  this  argument  would  have  grown 
so  great  by  that  time  we  come  to  die,  that  the  certain  pleasures, 
and  rare  confidences,  and  holy  hopes,  of  a  death-bed,  would 
be  a  strange  felicity  to  a  man  when  he  remembers  he  did  obey, 
if  they  were  compared  to  the  fearful  expectations  of  a  dying 
sinner,  who  feels  by  a  formidable  and  affrighting  remembrance 
that  of  all  his  sins  nothing  remains  but  the  gains  of  a  miserable 
eternity.  The  offering  ourselves  to  God  every  morning,  and 
the  thanksgiving  to  God  every  night,  hope  and  fear,  shame 
and  desire,  the  honor  of  leaving  a  fair  name  behind  us,  and  the 
shame  of  dying  like  a  fool,  every  thing  indeed  in  the  world,  is 
made  to  be  an  argument  and  inducement  to  us  to  invite  us  to 
come  to  God  and  be  saved;  and  therefore  when  this  and  infi- 
nitely more  shall  by  the  Judge  be  exhibited  in  sad  remem- 
brances, there  needs  no  other  sentence  ;  we  shall  condemn  our- 
selves with  a  hasty  shame  and  a  fearful  confusion,  to  see  how 
good  God  hath  been  to  us,  and  how  base  we  have  been  to  our- 
selves. Thus  Moses  is  said  to  accuse  the  Jews;  and  thus  also 
he  that  does  accuse  is  said  to  condemn  ;  as  Venes  was  by 
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Cicero,  and  Claudia  by  Domitius,  her  accuser ;  and  the  world 
of  impenitent  persons  by  the  men  of  Nineveh,  and  all  by 
Christ  their  Judge.  I  represent  the  horror  of  this  circumstance 
to  consist  in  this  :  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  judgment 
and  the  certainty  of  the  condemnation,  it  cannot  but  be  an  ar- 
gument of  an  intolerable  despair  to  perishing  souls,  when  he 
that  was  our  advocate  all  our  life,  shall,  in  the  day  of  that 
appearing,  be  our  accuser  and  our  judge,  a  party  against  us, 
an  injured  person,  in  the  day  of  his  power  and  of  his  wrath, 
doing  execution  on  all  his  own  foolish  and  malicious  enemies. 

•2.  Our  conscience  sh  dl  be  our  accuser  :  but  this  signifies 
but  these  two  things;  1.  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the 
evils  that  we  have  done,  and  shall  then  remember  ;  God  by  his 
power  wiping  away  the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory; 
and  taking  off  the  consideration  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and 
rude  shufflings  of  our  cases  of  conscience.  For  then  we  shall 
see  things  as  they  are,  the  evil  circumstances  and  the  crooked 
intentions,  the  adherent  unhandsomeness,  and  the  direct  crimes  ; 
for  all  things  are  laid  up  safely  :  and  though  we  draw  a  curtain 
of  a  cobweb  over  them,  and  sew  fig-leaves  before  our  shame, 
yet  God  shall  draw  away  the  curtain,  and  forgetfulness  shall 
be  no  more ;  because  with  a  taper  in  the  hand  of  God  all  the 
corners  of  our  nastiness  shall  be  discovered.  And,  2.  it  sig- 
nifies this  also  ;  that  not  only  the  justice  of  God  shall  be  con- 
fessed by  us  in  our  own  shame  and  condemnation,  but  the  evil 
of  the  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to  melt  our  bow  els  and 
to  break  our  hearts  in  pieces  within  us,  because  we  are  the 
authors  of  our  own  death,  and  our  own  inhuman  hands  have 
torn  our  souls  in  pieces.  Thus  far  the  horrors  are  great,  and 
when  evil  men  consider  it,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  afraid  to 
die.  Even  they  that  have  lived  well  have  some  sad  considera- 
tions, and  the  tremblings  of  humility,  and  suspicion  of  them- 
selves. I  remember  St.  Cyprian  tells  of  a  good  man  who,  in 
his  agony  of  death,  saw  a  phantasm  of  a  noble  angelical 
shape,  who,  frowning  and  angry,  said  to  him,  Pati  timet  is, 
cxire  non  vultis:  Quid  faciam  cob  is  ?  Ye  cannot  endure  sick- 
ness, ye  are  troubled  at  the  evils  of  this  world,  and  yet  you  are 
loath  to  die  and  be  quit,  of  them ;  what  shall  I  do  to  you  ? 
Although  this  is  apt  to  represent  every  man's  condition  more 
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or  less,  yet  concerning  persons  of  wicked  lives,  it  hath  in  it 
too  many  sad  degrees  of  truth:  they  are  impatient  of  sorrow, 
and  justly  fearful  of  death,  because  they  know  not  how  to 
comfort  themselves  in  the  evil  accidents  of  their  lives ;  and 
their  conscience  is  too  polluted  to  take  death  for  sanctuary,  to 
hope  to  have  amends  made  to  their  condition  by  the  sentence 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Evil  and  sad  is  their  condition  who 
cannot  be  contented  here,  nor  blessed  hereafter  ;  whose  life  is 
their  misery,  and  their  conscience  is  their  enemy,  whose  grave 
is  their  prison,  and  death  their  undoing,  and  the  sentence  of 
doomsday  the  beginning  of  an  intolerable  condition. 

3.  The  third  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils  ;  and  they  will 
do  it  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes  :  the  prince  of  the  devils 
hath  Aia/j'oAos  for  one  of  his  chiefest  appellatives  ;  '  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren  '  he  is,  by  his  professed  malice  and  employ- 
ment;  and  therefore  God,  who  delights  that  his  mercy  should 
triumph,  and  his  goodness  prevail  over  all  the  malice  of  men 
and  devils,  hath  appointed  one  whose  office  is  iXey^eiv  tov 
avTikeyovTa,  to  reprove  the  accuser,  and  to  resist  the  enemy,  to 
be  a  defender  of  their  cause  who  belong  to  God.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  riapdcXqros,  a  defender  ;  the  evil  spirit  is  &tafio\os, 
the  accuser ;  and  they  that  in  this  life  belong  to  one  or  the 
other,  shall,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  treated  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  devil  shall  accuse  the  brethren,  that  is,  the 
saints  and  servants  of  God,  and  shall  tell  concerning  their 
follies  and  infirmities,  the  sins  of  their  youth,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  their  age,  the  imperfect  grace  and  the  long  schedule 
of  omissions  of  duty,  their  scruples  and  their  fears,  their  diffi- 
dences and  pusillanimity,  and  all  those  things  which  themselves, 
by  strict  examination,  find  themselves  guilty  of  and  have  con- 
fessed, all  their  shame  and  the  matter  of  their  sorrows,  their 
evil  intentions  and  their  little  plots,  their  carnal  confidences  and 
too  fond  adherences  to  the  things  of  this  world,  their  indul- 
gence and  easiness  of  government,  their  wilder  joys  and  freer 
meals,  their  loss  of  time,  and  their  too  forward  and  apt  compli- 
ances, their  trifling  arrests  and  little  peevishnesses,  the  mixtures 
of  the  world  with  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  inci- 
dences of  humanity,  he  will  bring  forth  and  aggravate  them  by 
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the  circumstance  of  ingratitude,  and  the  breach  of  promise,  and 
the  evacuating  of  their  holy  purposes,  and  breaking  their  reso- 
lutions, and  rifling  their  vows  ;  and  all  these  things  being  drawn 
into  an  intire  representment  and  the  bills  clogged  by  num- 
bers, will  make  the  best  men  in  the  world  seem  foul  and  un- 
handsome, and  stained  with  the  characters  of  death  and  evil 
dishonor.  But  for  these  there  is  appointed  a  defender;  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  maketh  intercession  for  us,  shall  then  also 
interpose,  and  against  all  these  things  shall  oppose  the  passion 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  on  all  their  defects  shall  cast  the  robe 
of  his  righteousness ;  and  the  sins  of  their  youth  shall  not  pre- 
vail so  much  as  the  repentance  of  their  age;  and  their  omissions 
shall  be  excused  by  probable  intervening  causes,  and  their  little 
escapes  shall  appear  single  and  in  disunion,  because  they  were 
always  kept  asunder  by  penitential  prayers  and  sighings,  and 
their  seldom  returns  of  sin  by  their  daily  watchfulness,  and 
their  often  infirmities  by  the  sincerity  of  their  souls,  and  their 
scruples  by  their  zeal,  and  their  passions  by  their  love,  and  all 
by  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  sacrifice  which  their  Judge 
offered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made  effective  by  daily  graces 
and  assistances.  These,  therefore,  infallibly  go  to  the  portion 
of  the  right  hand,  because  the  Lord  our  God  shall  answer  for 
them.  '  But  as  for  the  wicked,  it  is  not  so  with  them  ;'  for 
although  the  plain  story  of  their  life  be  to  them  a  sad  con- 
demnation, yet  what  will  be  answered  when  it  shall  be  told 
concerning  them  that  they  despised  God's  mercies,  and  feared 
not  his  angry  judgments  ;  that  they  regarded  not  his  word,  and 
loved  not  his  excellences  ;  that  they  were  not  persuaded  by  his 
promises,  nor  affrighted  by  his  threatenings  ;  that  they  neither 
would  accept  his  government  nor  his  blessings;  that  all  the  sad 
stories  that  ever  happened  in  both  the  worlds  (in  all  which  him- 
self did  escape  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  not  concerned 
in  them,  save  only  that  he  was  called  on  by  every  one  of  them 
which  he  ever  heard,  or  saw,  or  was  told  of,  to  repeutance, 
that  all  these)  were  sent  to  him  in  vain  ?  But  cannot  the  ac- 
cuser truly  say  to  the  Judge  concerning  such  persons,  "  They 
were  thine  by  creation,  but  mine  by  their  own  choice  ;  thou 
didst  redeem  them  indeed,  but  they  sold  themselves  to  me  for 
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a  trifle,  or  for  an  unsatisfying  interest :  thoudiedst  for  them,  but 
they  obeyed  my  comniandments :  I  gave  them  nothing,  I  pro- 
mised them  nothing  but  the  filthy  pleasure  of  a  night,  or  the 
joys  of  madness,  or  the  delights  of  a  disease  :  I  never  hanged 
on  the  cross  three  long  hours  for  them,  nor  endured  the  labors 
of  a  poor  life  thirty-three  years  together  for  their  interest :  only 
when  they  were  thine  by  the  merit  of  thy  death,  they  quickly 
became  mine  by  the  demerit  of  their  ingratitude  ;  and  when 
thou  hadst  clothed  their  soul  with  thy  robe,  and  adorned  them 
by  thy  graces,  we  stripped  them  naked  as  their  shame,  and 
only  put  on  a  robe  of  darkness,  and  they  thought  themselves 
secure,  and  went  dancing  to  their  grave,  like  a  drunkard  to  a 
tight,  or  a  fly  unto  a  candle  ;  and,  therefore,  they  that  did 
partake  with  us  in  our  faults,  must  divide  with  us  in  our  portion 
"and  fearful  interest  ?''  This  is  a  sad  story,  because  it  ends  in 
death,  and  there  is  nothing  to  abate  or  lessen  the  calamity. 
It  concerns  us  therefore  to  consider  in  time,  that  he  that  tempts 
us  will  accuse  us,  and  what  he  calls  pleasant  now,  he  shall  then 
say  was  nothing,  and  all  the  gains  that  now  invite  earthly  souls 
and  mean  persons  to  vanity,  were  nothing  but  the  seeds  of  folly, 
and  the  harvest  is  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shame  eternal.  But 
then,  since  this  horror  proceeds  on  the  account  of  so  many 
accusers,  God  hath  put  it  into  our  power,  by  a  timely  accusa- 
tion of  ourselves  in  the  tribunal  of  the  court  Christian,  to  pre- 
vent all  the  arts  of  aggravation,  which,  at  doomsday,  shall  load 
foolish  and  undiscerning  souls.  lie  that  accuses  himself  of  his 
crimes  here,  means  to  forsake  them,  and  looks  on  them  on  all 
sides,  and  spies  out  his  deformity,  and  is  taught  to  hate  them  ; 
he  is  instructed  and  prayed  for,  he  prevents  the  anger  of  God, 
and  defeats  the  devil's  malice  ;  and,  by  making  shame  the  in- 
strument of  repentance,  he  takes  away  the  sting,  and  makes 
that  to  be  his  medicine,  which  otherwise  would  be  his  death. 
And  concerning  this  exercise,  I  shall  only  add  what  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  told  an  old  religious  person  in  his  her- 
mitage. Having  asked  him  what  he  found  in  that  desert,  he 
was  answered  only  this,  " Indesinenter  culpare  et  judicare  meip- 
sum ; — to  judge  and  condemn  myself  perpetually,  that  is  the 
employment  of  my  solitude." — The  patriarch  answered,  "AW 
est  alia  via;  There  is  no  other  way." — By  accusing  ourselves 
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we  shall  make  the  devil's  malice  useless,  and  our  own  con- 
sciences clear,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Judge  by  the  seve- 
rities of  an  early  repentance,  and  then  we  need  to  fear  no 
accusers. 
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3.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  sentence  itself,  '  We  must 
receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.'  Judicaturo  Domino  lugubre  mundus  immu- 
giet,  et  tribus  ad  tribum  pectora  ferient.  Potentissimi  quon- 
dam reges  nudo  latere  paltitabnnt :  so  St.  Jerome  meditates 
concerning  the  terror  of  this  consideration  ;  "  The  whole  world 
shall  groan  when  the  Judge  conies  to  give  his  sentence,  tribe 
and  tribe  shall  knock  their  sides  together;  and  through  the 
naked  breasts  of  the  most  mighty  kings,  you  shall  see  their 
hearts  beat  with  fearful  tremblings." — Tunc  Aristotelis  argu- 
mentti  partem  proderunt,  cum  venerit  filius  pauperculce  qucestu- 
arice  judicare  orbcm  terra?.  Nothing  shall  then  be  worth 
owning,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  mercy,  but  a  holy  consci- 
ence ;  "  all  the  human  craft  and  trifling  subtilties  shall  be  use- 
less, when  the  son  of  a  poor  maid  shall  sit  Judge  over  all  the 
world."  When  the  prophet  Joel  was  describing  the  formidable 
accidents  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judgment,  and  the  fearful 
sentence  of  an  angry  Judge,  he  was  not  able  to  express  it,  but 
stammered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imperfect  person. 
A.  A.  A.  dici,  quia  prope  est  dies  Domini.*  It  is  not  sense  at 
first;  he  was  so  amazed  he  knew  not  what  to  say;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  pleased  to  let  that  sign  remain,  like  Aga- 
memnon's sorrow  for  the  death  of  Iphigenia,  nothing  could  de- 
scribe it  but  a  veil ;  it  must  be  hidden  and  supposed  ;  and  the 
stammering  tongue,  that  is  full  of  fear,  can  best  speak  that 
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terror,  which  will  make  all  the  world  to  cry,  and  shriek,  and 
speak  fearful  accents,  and  significations  of  an  infinite  sorrow 
and  amazement. 

But  so  it  is,  there  are  two  great  days  in  which  the  fate  of  all 
the  world  is  transacted.  This  life  is  man's  day,  in  which  man 
does  what  he  pleases,  and  God  holds  his  peace.  Man  destroys 
his  brother,  and  destroys  himself,  and  confounds  governments, 
and  raises  armies,  and  tempts  to  sin,  and  delights  in  it,  and 
drinks  drunk,  and  forgets  his  sorrow,  and  heaps  up  great 
estates,  and  raises  a  family,  and  a  name  in  the  annals,  and 
makes  others  fear  him,  and  introduces  new  religions,  and 
confounds  the  old,  and  changeth  articles  as  his  interest  re- 
quires, and  all  this  while  God  is  silent,  save  that  he  is  loud 
and  clamorous  with  his  holy  precepts,  and  overrules  the  event ; 
but  leaves  the  desires  of  men  to  their  own  choice,  and  their 
course  of  life  such  as  they  generally  choose.  But  then  God 
shall  have  his  day  too  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  in 
which  he  shall  speak,  and  no  man  shall  answer  ;  he  shall  speak 
in  the  voice  of  thunder  and  fearful  noises,  and  man  shall  do  no 
more  as  he  please,  but  must  suffer  as  he  hath  deserved.  When 
Zedekiah  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  persecuted  the  prophets, 
and  destroyed  the  interests  of  religion,  and  put  Jeremy  into  the 
dungeon,  God  held  his  peace,  save  only  that  he  warned  him 
of  the  danger,  and  told  him  of  the  disorder ;  but  it  was  Zede- 
kiah's  day,  and  he  was  permitted  to  his  pleasure ;  but  when  he 
was  led  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out  with 
burning  basins  and  horrible  circles  of  reflected  fires,  then  was 
God's  day,  and  his  voice  was  the  accent  of  a  fearful  anger,  that 
broke  him  all  in  pieces.  It  will  be  all  our  cases,  unless  we 
hear  God  speak  now,  and  do  his  work,  and  serve  his  interest, 
and  bear  ourselves  in  our  just  proportions,  that  is,  as  such,  the 
very  end  of  whose  being  and  all  our  faculties  is,  to  serve  God, 
and  do  justice  and  charities  to  our  brother.  For  if  we  do  the 
work  of  God  in  our  own  day,  we  shall  receive  an  infinite  mercy 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord.    But  what  that  is,  is  now  to  be  inquired. 

*  What  we  have  done  in  the  body.'  But  certainly  this  is  the 
greatest  terror  of  all.  The  thunders  and  the  fires,  the  earth- 
quakes and  the  trumpets,  the  brightness  of  holy  angels,  and  the 
horror  of  accursed  spirits,  the  voice  of  the  archangel  (who  is 
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the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host)  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge, 
in  whose  service  all  that  army  stands  girt  with  holiness  and 
obedience,  all  those  strange  circumstances  which  have  been 
already  reckoned,  and  all  those  others  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand, are  but  little  preparatories  and  umbrages  of  this  fearful 
circumstance.  All  this  amazing  majesty  and  formidable  pre- 
paratories, are  for  the  passing  of  an  eternal  sentence  upon  us, 
according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  Woe  and  alas ! 
and  God  help  us  all.  All  mankind  is  an  enemy  to  God,  his 
nature  is  accursed,  and  his  manners  are  depraved.  It  is  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  with  all  his  manners,  as  Philemon  said 
of  the  nature  of  foxes  : 

OuK  €(Tt'  a\t67T7j|,  7J  jikv  cYpaJP  T7)  tyvfffl, 

'H  51  avOtKaaros.  a\\'  eav  Tpicrfivftlas 
'AXcuTrcKas  tls  (Tvvaydyoi,  ulav  (pvtxtv 
'Airo{o7r(j(roij  Sterol — 

"  Every  fox  is  crafty  and  mischievous,  and  if  you  gather  a 
whole  herd  of  them,  there  is  not  a  good  natured  beast  amongst 
them  all."  So  it  is  with  man ;  by  nature  he  is  the  child  of 
wrath,  and  by  his  manners  he  is  the  child  of  the  devil ;  we  call 
Christian,  and  we  dishonor  our  Lord ;  and  we  are  brethren, 
but  we  oppress  and  murder  one  another ;  it  is  a  great  degree  of 
sanctiiy  now-a-days,  not  to  be  so  wicked  as  the  worst  of  men  ; 
and  we  live  at  the  rate,  as  if  the  best  of  men  did  design  to 
themselves  an  easier  condemnation  ;  and  as  if  the  generality  of 
men  considered  not  concerning  the  degrees  of  death,  but  did 
believe  that  in  hell  no  man  shall  perceive  any  ease  or  refresh- 
ment in  being  tormented  with  a  slower  fire.  For  consider  what 
we  do  in  the  body;  twelve  or  fourteen  years  pass  before  we 
choose  good  or  bad  ;  and  of  that  which  remains,  above  half  is 
spent  in  sleep  and  the  needs  of  nature ;  for  the  other  half,  it  is 
divided  as  the  stag  was  when  the  beasts  went  a  hunting,  the 
lion  hath  five  parts  of  six.  The  business  of  the  world  takes  so 
much  of  our  remaining  portion,  that  religion  and  the  service  of 
God  have  not  much  time  left  that  can  be  spared  ;  and  of  that 
which  can,  if  we  consider  how  much  is  allowed  to  crafty  arts  of 
cozenage,  to  oppression  and  ambition,  to  greedy  desires  and 
avaricious  prosecution,  to  the  vanities  of  our  youth  and  the 
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proper  sins  of  every  age,  to  the  mere  idleness  of  man  and  doing 
nothing,  to  his  fantastic  imaginations  of  greatness  and  pleasures, 
of  great  and  little  devices,  of  impertinent  lawsuits  and  unchari- 
table treatings  of  our  brother;  it  will  be  intolerable  when  we 
consider  that  we  are  to  stand  or  fall  eternally  according  to 
what  we  have  done  in  the  body.    Gather  it  all  together,  and 
set  it  before  thine  eyes ;  alms  and  prayers  are  the  sum  of  all 
thy  good.    Were  thy  prayers  made  in  fear  and  holiness,  with 
passion  and  desire  ?   Were  they  not  made  unwillingly,  weakly, 
and  wanderingly,  and  abated  with  sins  in  the  greatest  part  of 
thy  life?   Didst  thou  pray  with  the  same  affection  and  labor  as 
thou  didst  purchase  thy  estate  ?    Have  thine  alms  been  more 
than  thy  oppressions,  and  according  to  thy  power  ?  and  by 
what  means  didst  thou  judge  concerning  it  ?   How  much  of  our 
time  was  spent  in  that  ?  and  how  much  of  our  estate  was  spent 
in  this  ?    But  let  us  go  one  step  farther  : — How  many  of  us  love 
our  enemies  ?  or  pray  for  and  do  good  to  them  that  persecute 
and  affront  us  ?  or  overcome  evil  with  good,  or  turn  the  face 
again  to  them  that  strike  us,  rather  than  be  revenged  ?  or  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  spoiled  or  robbed  without  contention  and  un- 
charitable courses?  or  lose  our  interest  rather  than  lose  our 
charity?   And  yet  by  these  precepts  we  shall  be  judged.  I 
instance  but  once  more.     Our  blessed  Saviour  spake  a  hard 
saying:   '  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment.    For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned.'*    And  on  this  account  may  every  one,  weeping 
and  trembling,  say  with  Job,  Quid  facium,  cum  resurrexerit  ad 
judicandum  Deus  ?  '  What  shall  I  do,  when  the  Lord  shall  come- 
to  judgment?' — Of  every  idle  word — O  blessed  God!  what 
shall  become  of  them  who  love  to  prate  continually,  to  tell 
tales,  to  detract,  to  slander,  to  backbite,  to  praise  themselves, 
to  undervalue  others,  to  compare,  to  raise  divisions,  to  boast? 
TVs  be  <ppovpi)oei  Tticav  6pdo<TTubr)v,  Hvttvos,  ob  KUfjnrTtov  ynvv ; 
'  Who  shall  be  able  to  stand  upright,  not  bowing  the  knee, 
with  the  intolerable  load  of  the  sins  of  his  tongue  ?'    If  of  every 
idle  word  we  must  give  account,  what  shall  we  do  for  those 


»  Matt.  xii.  36. 
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malicious  words,  that  dishonor  God  or  do  despite  to  our  brother  ? 
Remember  how  often  we  have  tempted  our  brother  or  a  silly 
woman  to  sin  and  death  ?  How  often  we  have  pleaded  for  un- 
just interests,  or  by  our  wit  have  cozened  an  easy  and  a  believ- 
ing; person,  or  given  ill  sentences,  or  disputed  others  into  false 
persuasions  ?  Did  we  never  call  good  evil,  or  evil  good  ?  Did 
we  never  say  to  others,  Thy  cause  is  right,  when  nothing  made 
it  right  but  favor  and  money,  a  false  advocate,  or  a  covetous 
judge?  ridv  pijfxa  apybr,  so  said  Christ,  'every  idle  word,' 
that  is  irav  pi/yurt  Kevov,  so  St.  Paul  uses  it,  '  every  false  word,'* 
every  lie  shall  be  called  to  judgment;  or,  as  some  copies  read 
it,  7tui'  piifia  Trovripoy,  '  every  wicked  word,'  shall  be  called  to 
judgment.  For  by  ap?oi ,  '  idle  words,' are  not  meant  words 
that  are  unprofitable  or  unwise,  for  fools  and  silly  persons 
speak  most  of  those,  and  have  the  least  accounts  to  make  ;  but 
by  vain,  the  Jews  usually  understood /«/se ;  and  to  give  their 
mind  to  vanity,  or  to  speak  vanity,  is  all  one  as  to  mind,  or  to 
speak  falsehoods  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes.  But  if  every 
idle  word,  that  is  every  vain  and  lying  word,  shall  be  called 
to  judgment,  what  shall  become  of  men  that  blaspheme  God, 
or  their  rulers,  or  princes  of  the  people,  or  their  parents?  that 
dishonor  the  religion,  and  disgrace  the  ministers?  that  corrupt 
justice  and  pervert  judgment  ?  that  preach  evil  doctrines,  or  de- 
clare perverse  sentences  ?  that  take  God's  holy  name  in  vain, 
or  dishonor  the  name  of  God  by  trifling  and  frequent  swear- 
ings;  that  holy  name,  by  which  we  hope  to  be  saved,  and 
which  all  the  angels  of  God  fall  down  to  and  worship  ?  These 
things  are  to  be  considered,  for  by  our  own  words  we  shall  stand 
or  fall,  that  is,  as  in  human  judgments  the  confession  of  the 
party,  and  the  contradiction  of  himself,  or  the  failing  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  story,  are  the  confidences  or  presumptions 
of  law,  by  w  hich  judges  give  sentence  ;  so  shall  our  words  be, 
not  only  the  means  of  declaring  a  secret  sentence,  but  a  certain 
instrument  of  being  absolved  or  condemned.  But  on  these 
premises  we  see  what  reason  we  have  to  fear  the  sentence  of 
that  day,  who  have  sinned  with  our  tongues  so  often,  so  con- 
tinually, that  if  there  were  no  other  actions  to  be  accounted  for, 


*  Eph.  v.  6. 
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we  have  enough  in  this  account  to  make  us  die  ;  and  yet  have 
committed  so  many  evil  actions,  that  if  our  words  were  wholly 
•forgotten,  we  have  infinite  reason  to  fear  concerning  the  event 
of  that  horrible  sentence.  The  effect  of  which  consideration  is 
this,  that  we  set  a  guard  before  our  lips,  and  watch  over  our 
actions  with  a  care,  equal  to  that  fear  which  shall  be  at  dooms- 
day, when  we  are  to  pass  our  sad  accounts.  But  I  have  some 
considerations  to  interpose. 

1.  But  (that  the  sadness  of  this  may  a  little  be  relieved,  and 
our  endeavors  be  eucouraged  to  a  timely  care  and  repentance) 
consider  that  this  great  sentence,  although  it  shall  pass  concern- 
ing little  things,  yet  it  shall  not  pass  by  little  portions,  but  by 
general  measures ;  not  by  the  little  errors  of  one  day,  but  by 
the  great  proportions  of  our  life  ;  for  God  takes  not  notice  of 
the  infirmities  of  honest  persons  that  always  endeavor  to  avoid 
every  sin,  but  in  little  intervening  instances  are  surprised;  but 
he  judges  us  by  single  actions,  if  they  are  great,  and  of  evil 
effects;  and  by  little  small  instances,  if  they  be  habitual.  No 
man  can  take  care  concerning  every  minute;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning it  Christ  will  not  pass  sentence  but  by  the  discernible 
portions  of  our  time,  by  human  actions,  by  things  of  choice  and 
deliberation,  and  by  general  precepts  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
this  sentence  shall  be  exacted.  2.  The  sentence  of  that  day 
shall  be  passed,  not  by  the  proportions  of  an  angel,  but  by  the 
measures  of  a  man  ;  the  first  follies  are  not  unpardonable,  but 
may  be  recovered ;  and  the  second  are  dangerous,  and  the 
third  are  more  fatal :  but  nothing  is  unpardonable  but  perseve- 
rance in  evil  courses.  3.  The  last  judgment  shall  be  trans- 
acted by  the  same  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  here  :  not 
by  strange  and  secret  propositions,  or  by  the  fancies  of  men,  or 
by  the  subtleties  of  useless  distinctions  or  evil  persuasions;  not 
by  the  scruples  of  the  credulous,  or  the  interest  of  sects,  nor 
the  proverbs  of  prejudice,  nor  the  uncertain  definitions  of 
them  that  give  laws  to  subjects  by  expounding  the  decrees  of 
princes  ;  but  by  the  plain  rules  of  justice,  by  the  ten  command- 
ments, by  the  first  apprehensions  of  conscience,  by  the  plain 
rules  of  Scripture,  and  the  rules  of  an  honest  mind,  and  a  cer- 
tain justice.  So  that  by  this  restraint  and  limit  of  the  final  sen- 
tence, we  are  secured  we  shall  not  fall  by  scruple  or  by  igno- 
TAY.  vol.  I.  C 
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ranee,  by  interest  or  by  faction,  by  false  persuasions  of  others, 
or  invincible  prejudice  of  our  own,  but  we  shall  stand  or  fall 
by  plain  and  easy  propositions,  by  chastity  or  uncleanness,  by 
justice  or  injustice,  by  robbery  or  restitution  :  and  of  this  we 
have  a  great  testimony  by  our  judge  and  Lord  himself ;  '  What- 
soever ye  shall  bind  in  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  ye  loose  shall  be  loosed  there ;'  that  is,  you  shall 
stand  or  fall  according  to  the  sermons  of  the  gospel;  as  the 
ministers  of  the  word  are  commanded  to  preach,  so  ye  must 
live  here,  and  so  ye  must  be  judged  hereafter;  ye  must  not 
look  for  that  sentence  by  secret  decrees  or  obscure  doctrines, 
but  by  plain  precepts  and  certain  rules.  But  there  are  yet 
some  more  degrees  of  mercy.  4.  That  sentence  shall  pass  on 
us  not  after  the  measures  of  nature,  and  possibilities,  and  ut- 
most extents,  but  by  the  mercies  of  the  covenant ;  we  shall  be 
judged  as  Christians  rather  than  as  men,  that  is,  as  persons  to 
whom  much  is  pardoned,  and  much  is  pitied,  and  many  things 
are  (not  accidentally,  but  consequently)  indulged,  and  great 
helps  are  ministered,  and  many  remedies  supplied,  and  some 
mercies  extra-regularly  conveyed,  and  their  hopes  enlarged  on 
the  stock  of  an  infinite  mercy,  that  hath  no  bounds  but  our 
needs,  our  capacities,  and  our  proportions  to  glory.  5.  The 
sentence  is  to  be  given  by  him  that  once  died  for  us,  and  does 
now  pray  for  us,  and  perpetually  intercedes;  and  on  souls  that 
he  loves,  and  in  the  salvation  of  which  himself  hath  a  great  in- 
terest and  increase  of  joy.  And  now  on  these  premises,  we 
may  dare  to  consider  what  the  sentence  itself  shall  be,  that 
shall  never  be  reversed,  but  shall  last  for  ever  and  ever. 

'  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'  I  cannot  discourse  now  the 
greatness  of  the  good  or  bad,  so  far  (I  mean)  as  is  revealed  to 
us ;  the  considerations  are  too  long  to  be  crowded  into  the  end 
of  a  sermon  ;  only  in  general:  1.  If  it  be  good  it  is  greater 
than  all  the  good  of  this  world,  and  every  man's  share  then,  in 
every  instant  of  his  blessed  eternity,  is  greater  than  all  the 
pleasures  of  mankind  in  one  heap. 

*A  ro'is  6eo7s  HvOpwiros  ei>xerai  rvX^"t 
Tijs  aflacacn'as  Kpurrov  ovSiv  ei/xerai- 

"  A  man  can  never  wish  for  any  thing  greater  than  this  im- 
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mortality,"  said  Posidippus.  2.  To  which  I  add  this  one  con- 
sideration, that  the  portion  of  the  good  at  the  day  of  sentence 
shall  be  so  great,  that  after  all  the  labors  of  our  life,  and  suf- 
fering persecutions,  and  enduring  affronts,  and  the  labor  of 
love,  and  the  continual  fears  and  cares  of  the  whole  duration 
and  abode,  it  rewards  it  all,  and  gives  infinitely  more;  Non 
sunt  condic/nce  passiones  hnjus  sceculi ;  all  the  torments  and 
evils  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  estimated  with  the  joys  of  the 
blessed  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  a  donative  beyond  the  o^wviov, 
the  military  stipend,  it  is  beyond  our  work  and  beyond  our 
wages,  and  beyond  the  promise  and  beyond  our  thoughts,  and 
above  our  understandings,  and  above  the  highest  heavens,  it  is 
a  participation  of  the  joys  of  God,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Judge  himself. 

Ovic  errriv  ireAaaatjB' ,  ov5'  b(pBa\fjLOi<nv  i<ptKThi> 
TlaSovs  avOpwiroiaiv  o/in£iTos  (Is  (ppiva  Trlirret-* 

It  is  a  day  of  recompenses,  in  which  all  our  sorrows  shall  be 
turned  into  joys,  our  persecutions  into  a  crown,  the  cross  into 
a  throne,  poverty  into  the  riches  of  God;  loss,  and  affronts,  and 
inconveniences,  and  death,  into  sceptres,  and  hymns,  and  re- 
joicings, and  hallelujahs,  and  such  great  things  which  are  fit 
for  us  to  hope,  but  too  great  for  us  to  discourse  of,  while  we 
see  as  in  a  glass  darkly  and  imperfectly.  And  he  that  chooses 
to  do  an  evil  rather  than  suffer  one,  shall  find  it  but  an  ill  ex- 
change that  he  deferred  his  little  to  change  for  a  great  one. 
I  remember  that  a  servant  in  the  old  comedy  did  choose  to 
venture  the  lash  rather  than  to  feel  a  present  inconvenience, 
Quia  Mud  aderat  malum  ,  istud  aberat  longius:  illud  erat  prce- 
sens,  huic  erat  diecula :  but  this  will  be  but  an  ill  account, 
when  the  rods  shall  for  the  delay  be  turned  into  scorpions,  and 
from  easy  shall  become  intolerable.  Better  it  is  to  suffer  here, 
and  to  stay  till  the  day  of  restitution  for  the  good  and  the  holy 
portion  ;  for  it  will  recompense  both  for  the  suffering  and  the 
stay. 

But  how  if  the  portion  be  bad  ?  It  shall  be  bad  to  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind  ;  that  is  a  fearful  consideration  ;  the  great- 
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est  part  of  men  and  women  shall  dwell  in  the  portion  of  devils 
to  eternal  ages.  So  that  these  portions  are  like  the  prophet's 
figs  in  the  vision ;  the  good  are  the  best  that  ever  were  ;  and 
the  worst  are  so  bad,  that  worse  cannot  be  imagined.  For 
though  in  hell  the  accursed  souls  shall  have  no  worse  than  they 
have  deserved,  and  there  are  not  there  overrunning  measures  as 
there  are  in  heaven,  and  therefore  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are 
infinitely  greater  joys  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great  pains, 
yet  even  these  are  a  full  measure  to  a  full  iniquity,  pain  above 
patience,  sorrows  without  ease,  amazement  without  considera- 
tion, despair  without  the  intervals  of  a  little  hope,  indignation 
without  the  possession  of  any  good;  there  dwells  envy  and 
confusion,  disorder  and  sad  remembrances,  perpetual  woes  and 
continual  shriekings,  uneasiness  and  all  the  evils  of  the  soul. 
But  if  we  will  represent  it  in  some  orderly  circumstances,  we 
may  consider, 

1.  That  here,  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirits  are  little  partici- 
pations of  a  disorderly  passion  ;  a  man  desires  earnestly  but  he 
hath  not,  or  he  envies  because  another  hath  something  besides 
him,  and  he  is  troubled  at  the  want  of  one  when  at  the  same 
time  he  hath  a  hundred  good  things ;  and  yet  ambition  and 
envy,  impatience  and  confusion,  covetousness  and  lust,  are  all 
of  them  very  great  torments;  but  there  these  shall  be  in  essence 
and  abstracted  beings;  the  spirit  of  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  sor- 
row; devils,  that  shall  inflict  all  the  whole  nature  of  the  evil 
and  pour  it  into  the  minds  of  accursed  men,  where  it  shall  sit 
without  abatement :  for  he  that  envies  there,  envies  not  for  the 
eminence  of  another  that  sits  a  little  above  him,  and  excels 
him  in  some  one  good,  but  he  shall  envy  for  all ;  because  the 
saints  have  all,  and  they  have  none  ;  therefore  all  their  passions 
are  integral,  abstracted,  perfect  passions:  and  all  the  sorrow  in 
the  world  at  this  time  is  but  a  portion  of  sorrow  ;  every  man 
hath  his  share,  and  yet  besides  that  which  all  sad  men  have, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  which  they  have  not,  and  all 
the  devils'  portion  besides  that ;  but  in  hell,  they  shall  have 
the  whole  passion  of  sorrow  in  every  one,  just  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  sun  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  horizon  :  and 
he  that  is  in  darkness  enjoys  it  not  by  parts,  but  the  whole 
darkness  is  the  portion  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.    If  this 
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consideration  be  not  too  metaphysical,  I  am  sure  it  is  very  sad, 
and  it  relies  on  this ;  that  as  in  heaven  there  are  some  holy 
spirits  whose  crown  is  all  love  ;  and  some  in  which  the  bright- 
est jewel  is  understanding ;  some  are  purity  and  some  are  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord  :  so  in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  evil  and  sorrow 
have  an  essence  and  proper  being,  and  are  set  there  to  be  suf- 
fered intirely  by  every  undone  man,  that  dies  there  for  ever. 

2.  The  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and  bodily  ;  the  pres- 
sing of  a  shoulder,  or  the  straining  of  a  joint ;  the  dislocation 
of  a  bone,  or  the  extending  of  an  artery  ;  a  bruise  in  the  flesh, 
or  the  pinching  of  the  skin  ;  a  hot  liver,  or  a  sickly  stomach  ; 
and  then  the  mind  is  troubled  because  its  instrument  is  ill  at 
ease  :  but  all  the  proper  troubles  of  this  life  are  nothing  bu 
the  effects  of  an  uneasy  body,  or  an  abused  fancy  ;  and  there- 
fore can  be  no  bigger  than  a  blow  or  a  cozenage,  than  a  wound 
or  a  dream ;  only  the  trouble  increases  as  the  soul  works  it; 
and  if  it  makes  reflex  acts,  and  begins  the  evil  on  its  own 
account,  then  it  multiplies  and  doubles,  because  the  proper 
scene  of  grief  is  opened,  and  sorrow  peeps  through  the  corners 
of  the  soul.  But  in  those  regions  and  days  of  sorrow,  when 
the  soul  shall  be  no  more  depending  on  the  body,  but  the  per- 
fect principle  of  all  its  actions,  the  actions  are  quick  and  the 
perceptions  brisk  ;  the  passions  are  extreme  and  the  motions 
are  spiritual ;  the  pains  are  like  the  horrors  of  a  devil  and  the 
groans  of  an  evil  spirit ;  not  slow  like  the  motions  of  a  heavy 
foot,  or  a  loaden  arm,  but  quick  as  an  angel's  wing,  active  as 
lightning ;  and  a  grief  then  is  nothing  like  a  grief  now  ;  and 
the  words  of  a  man's  tongue  which  are  fitted  to  the  uses  of  this 
world,  are  as  unfit  to  signify  the  evils  of  the  next,  as  person, 
and  nature,  and  hand,  and  motion,  and  passion,  are  to  repre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  Divine  attributes,  actions,  and  sub- 
sistence. 

3.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so  great,  that  God 
did  not  create  or  design  it  in  the  first  intention  of  things,  and 
production  of  essences ;  he  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Imb 
KarafluXTis  koo/uov,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  for  so  it  is 
observable  that  Christ  shall  say  to  the  sheep  at  his  right  hand, 
'  Receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  world  ;'*  but  to  the  goats  and  accursed  spirits,  he  speaks  of 
no  such  primitive  and  original  design  ;  it  was  accidental  and  a 
consequent  to  horrid  crimes,  that  God  was  forced  to  invent  and 
to  after-create  that  place  of  torments. 

4.  And  when  God  did  create  and  prepare  that  place,  he  did 
not  at  all  intend  it  for  man  :  it  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  so  saith  the  Judge  himself,  '  Go  ye  cursed  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels, f  o  iiToipaoev 
v  7rar»;p  fiuv  rw  biafiuXw,  which  my  Father  prepared  for  the 
devil,' so  some  copies  read  it:  God  intended  it  nor  for  man, 
but  man  would  imitate  the  devil's  pride,  and  listen  to  the 
whispers  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  follow  his  temptations,  and  rebel 
against  his  Maker;  and  then  God  also  against  his  first  design  re- 
solved to  throw  such  persons  into  that  place  that  was  prepared 
for  the  devil :  for  so  great  .was  the  love  of  God  to  mankind,  that 
he  prepared  joys  infinite  and  never-ceasing  for  man,  before 
he  had  created  him  ;  but  he  did  not  predetermine  him  to  any 
evil ;  but  when  he  was  forced  to  it  by  man's  malice,  he  doing 
what  God  forbad  him,  God  cast  him  thither  where  he  never 
intended  him;  but  it  was  not  man's  portion:  he  designed  it 
not  at  first,  and  at  last  also  he  invited  him  to  repentance  ;  and 
when  nothing  could  do  it,  he  threw  man  into  another's  portion, 
because  he  would  not  accept  of  what  was  designed  to  be  his 
own. 

5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual  without  intermission 
of  evil ;  no  days  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  labor, 
uo  periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the  hand,  no  intervals 
between  blow  and  blow  ;  but  a  continued  stroke,  which  neither 
shortens  the  life,  nor  introduces  a  brawny  patience,  or  the  to- 
leration of  an  ox,  but  it  is  the  same  in  every  instant,  and  great 
as  the  first  stroke  of  lightning  ;  the  smart  is  as  great  for  ever 
as  at  the  first  change,  from  the  rest  of  the  grave  to  the  flames 
of  that  horrible  burning.  The  church  of  Rome  amongst  some 
other  strange  opinions  hath  inserted  this  one  into  her  public 
offices ;  that  the  perishing  souls  in  hell  may  have  sometimes 
remission  and  refreshment,  like  the  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever  : 
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for  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  missal  printed  at  Paris,  1G26,  in  the 
mass  for  the  dead  ;  Ut  quia  de  ejus  vita  qualitate  dijffidimus, 
etsi  plenam  vcniam  anima  ipsius  obtinere  non  potest,  saltern  vel 
inter  ipsa  tormenta  qua  forsan  patitur,  refrigerium  de  abun- 
dantia  miser  at  ionum  tuarum  sentiat :  and  something  like  this 
is  that  of  Prudentius,* 

Sunt  et  spiritibus  saepc  nocentibus 
Pueuanini  celebrcs  sub  Styge  ferise,  &c. 

The  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pain,  and  he  names  their 
holiday,  then  when  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave 
is  celebrated  : 

Marcent  suppliers  Tartara  mitibus, 
Exultatque  sui  carceris  otio 
Uinhraruin  populus  liber  ab  iirnibus  : 
Ncc  fervent  solito  fluuiina  sulphure. 

They  then  thought,  that  when  the  paschal  taper  burned,  the 
flames  of  hell  could  not  burn  till  the  holy  wax  was  spent :  but  be- 
cause this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  or  revelation,  and  is  against 
the  analogy  of  all  those  expressions  of  our  Lord,  '  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched,'  and  divers 
others,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  noted  it  without  farther  conside- 
ration ;  the  pains  of  hell  have  no  rest,  no  drop  of  water  is 
allowed  to  cool  the  tongue,  there  is  no  advocate  to  plead  for 
them,  no  mercy  belongs  to  their  portion,  but  fearful  wrath  and 
continual  burnings. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  as  it  is  con- 
tinual during  its  abode,  so  its  abode  is  for  ever;  it  is  continual 
and  eternal.  Tertullian  fpeaks  something  otherwise,  pro  mag- 
nitudine  cruciatus  non  diuturni,  verum  sempiterni  ;  not  conti- 
nual, or  the  pains  of  every  day,  but  such  which  shall  last  for  ever. 
But  Lactantius  is  more  plain  in  this  affair:  "the  same  divine 
fire  by  the  same  power  and  force  shall  burn  the  wicked,  and 
shall  repair  instantly  whatsoever  of  the  body  it  does  consume  :" 
"  Ac  sibi  ipsi  ceternum  pabulum  subministrubit, — and  shall 
make  for  itself  an  eternal  fuel." 
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Vermibus  et  flam  mis  et  discruciatibus  aevum 
Immortale  dedit,  senio  ne  poena  periret 
Non  pereunte  annua  

So  Prudentius,  eternal  worms,  and  unextinguished  flames,  and 
immortal  punishment,  are  prepared  for  the  ever-never  dying 
souls  of  wicked  men.  Origen  is  charged  by  the  ancient 
churches  for  saying,  that  after  a  long  time  the  devils  and  the 
accursed  souls  shall  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  after  a  long  time  again  they  shall  be  restored  to  their 
state,  and  so  it  was  from  their  fall  and  shall  be  for  ever  ; 
and,  it  may  be,  that  might  be  the  meaning  of  Tertullian's  ex- 
pression, of  cruciatus  non  diuturni  sed  sempiterni.  Epipha- 
nius  charges  not  the  opinion  on  Origen,  and  yet  he  was  free 
enough  in  his  animadversion  and  reproof  of  him  ;  but  St. 
Austin  did,  and  confuted  the  opinion  in  his  books  De  Civitatc 
Dei.  However,  Origen  was  not  the  first  that  said,  the  pains 
of  the  damned  should  cease  ;  Justin  Martyr  in  his  dialogue 
with  Triphon  expresses  it  thus:  "  Neither  do  I  say  thatall  the 
souls  do  die,  for  that  indeed  would  be  to  the  wicked  again  un- 
looked  for  :  what  then  ?  The  souls  of  the  godly  in  a  better  place, 
of  the  wicked  in  a  worse,  do  tarry  the  time  of  judgment;  then  they 
that  are  worthy  shall  never  die  again,  but  those  that  are  de- 
signed to  punishment  shall  abide  so  long  as  God  please  to  have 
them  to  live  and  to  be  punished."  But  I  observe  that  the 
primitive  doctors  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  mercy 
of  God  would  find  out  a  period  to  the  torment  of  accursed 
souls ;  but  such  a  period,  which  should  be  nothing  but  eternal 
destruction,  called  by  the  Scripture,  '  the  second  death  :'  only 
Origen  (as  I  observed)  is  charged  by  St.  Austin  to  have  said, 
they  shall  return  into  joys,  and  back  again  to  hell  by  an  eternal 
revolution.  But  concerning  the  death  of  a  wicked  soul,  and 
its  being  broken  into  pieces  with  fearful  torments,  and  con- 
sumed with  the  wrath  of  God,  they  had  entertained  some  dif- 
ferent fancies  very  early  in  the  church,  as  their  sentences  are 
collected  by  St.  Jerome  at  the  end  of  his  commentaries  on 
Isaiah.    And  Irenjeus*  disputes  it  largely,  "  that  they  that  are 
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unthankful  to  God  in  this  short  life,  and  obey  him  not,  shall 
never  have  an  eternal  duration  of  life  in  the  ages  to  come,"  sed 
ipse  seprivat  in  sceculum  saculi  perseverantia — "  he  deprives  his 
soul  of  living  to  eternal  ages;''  for  he  supposes  an  immortal  du- 
ration not  to  be  natural  to  the  soul,  but  a  gift  of  God,  which 
he  can  take  away,  and  did  take  away  from  Adam,  and  restored 
it  again  in  Christ  to  them  that  believe  in  him  and  obey  him  : 
for  the  other  ;  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  suffer  shame,  and 
fearful  torments,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sins,  so 
shall  be  continued  in  their  sorrows;  and  some  shall  die,  and 
some  shall  not  die:  the  devil,  and  the  beast,  and  they  that  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  and  they  that  were  marked  with  his  cha- 
racter, these  St.  John  saith  '  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and 
ever  ;'  he  does  not  say  so  of  all,  but  of  some  certain  great  cri- 
minals; ottws  av  Gcos  dek-n,  all  so  long  as  God  please, — some 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  some  not  so  severely ;  and  whereas  the 
general  sentence  is  given  to  all  wicked  persons,  to  all  on  the 
left  hand,  to  go  into  everlasting  fire  :  it  is  answered  that  the 
fire  indeed  is  everlasting,  but  not  all  that  enters  into  it  is  ever- 
lasting, but  oidy  the  devils  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  and  others, 
more  mighty  criminals  (according  as  St.  John  intimates  :) 
though  also  everlasting  signifies  only  to  the  end  of  its  proper 
period. 

Concerning  this  doctrine  of  theirs,  so  severe,  and  yet  so 
moderated,  there  is  less  to  be  objected  than  against  the  sup- 
posed fancy  of  Origen  :  for  it  is  a  strange  consideration  to  sup- 
pose an  eternal  torment  to  those  to  whom  it  was  never  threa- 
tened, to  those  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  to  those  that  lived 
probably  well,  to  heathens  of  good  lives,  to  ignorants  and  un- 
taught people,  to  people  surprised  in  a  single  crime,  to  men 
that  die  young  in  their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts,  to  them 
that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive  joy,  to  all  alike  ;  to 
all  infinite  and  eternal,  even  to  unwarned  people  ;  and  that  this 
should  be  inflicted  by  God  who  infinitely  loves  his  creatures, 
who  died  for  them,  who  pardons  easily  and  pities  readily,  and 
excuses  much,  and  delights  in  our  being  saved,  and  would  not 
have  us  to  die,  and  takes  little  things  in  exchange  for  great : 
it  is  certain  that  God's  mercies  are  infinite,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  matter  of  eternal  torments  cannot  truly  be  under- 
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stood ;  and  when  the  schoolmen  go  about  to  reconcile  the 
divine  justice  to  that  severity,  and  consider  why  God  punishes 
eternally  a  temporal  sin,  or  a  state  of  evil,  they  speak  variously, 
and  uncertainly,  and  unsatisfyingly.  But,  that  in  this  ques- 
tion we  may  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain  ; 

L  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  certainly  last 
as  long  as  the  soul  lasts  ;  for  eternal  and  everlasting  can  sig- 
nify no  less  but  to  the  end  of  that  duration,  to  the  perfect  end 
of  the  period  which  it  signifies.  So  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
when  God  rained  down  hell  from  heaven  on  the  earth  (as  Sal- 
vian's  expression  is),  they  are  said  '  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  tire  :'  that  is,  of  a  fire  that  consumed  them  finally,  and 
they  never  were  restored  :  and  so  the  accursed  souls  shall 
suffer  torments  till  they  be  consumed  ;  who  because  they  are 
immortal  either  naturally  or  by  gift,  shall  be  tormented  for 
ever,  or  till  God  shall  take  from  them  the  life  that  he  restored 
to  them  on  purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being  miserable, 
and  the  best  that  they  can  expect  is  to  despair  of  all  good,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  never  to  come  to  any  minute  of  felicity, 
or  of  a  tolerable  state,  and  to  be  held  in  pain  till  God  be  weary 
of  striking.  This  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of  some  of  the  old 
doctors. 

But,  2.  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  taught  to 
believe  worse  things  yet  concerning  them  :  and  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord  are  icuXaais  minium,  eternal  affliction  or  smiting; 

Nec  mortis  poenas  mors  altera  timet  liujus, 
Horaque  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  maris. 

And  St.  John,  who  well  knew  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  saith  : 
'  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night  :'•  that  is,  their  torment  is 
continual,  and  it  is  eternal.  Their  second  death  shall  be  but 
a  dying  to  all  felicity  ;  for  so  death  is  taken  in  Scripture;  Adam 
died  when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  that  is,  he  was  liable  to 
sickness  and  sorrows,  and  pain  and  dissolution  of  soul  and 
body  ;  and  to  be  miserable,  is  the  worst  death  of  the  two  ;  they 
shall  see  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints,  but  they  shall  never 
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taste  of  the  holy  chalice.  Those  joys  shall  indeed  be  forever 
and  ever  ;  for  immortality  is  part  of  their  reward,  and  on  them 
the  second  death  shall  have  no  power ;  but  the  wicked  shall 
be  tormented  horribly  and  insufferably,  till  '  death  and  hell  be 
thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  be  no  more:  which  is 
the  second  death.'*  But  that  they  may  not  imagine  that  this 
second  death  shall  be  the  end  of  their  pains,  St.  John  speaks 
expressly  what  that  is,  Rev.  xxi.  8.  '  The  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving, the  abominable,  and  the  murderers,  the  whoremongers 
and  sorcerers,  the  idolaters  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  ;  which  is 
the  second  death;'  no  dying  there,  but  a  being  tormented, 
burning  in  a  lake  of  fire,  that  is,  the  second  death.  For  if  life 
be  reckoned  a  blessing,  then  to  be  destitute  of  all  blessing  is  to 
have  no  life  ;  and  therefore  to  be  intolerably  miserable  is  this 
second  death,  that  is,  death  eternal. 

8.  And  yet  if  God  should  deal  with  man  hereafter  more  mer- 
cifully and  proportionably  to  his  weak  nature,  than  he  does  to 
angels,  and  as  he  admits  him  to  repentance  here,  so  in  hell 
also  to  a  period  of  his  smart,  even  when  he  keeps  the  angels 
in  pain  for  ever  ;  yet  he  will  never  admit  him  to  favor,  he  shall 
be  tormented  beyond  all  the  measure  of  human  ages,  and  be 
destroyed  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  concerns  us  all  who  hear  and  believe  these  things,  to  do 
as  our  blessed  Lord  will  do  before  the  day  of  his  coming  ;  he 
will  call  and  convert  the  Jews  and  strangers  :  conversion  to 
God  is  the  best  preparatory  to  doomsday  ;  and  it  concerns  all 
them  who  are  in  the  neighborhood  and  fringes  of  the  flames  of 
hell,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  sin,  cpjickly  to  arise  from  the  danger, 
and  shake  the  burning  coals  off"  our  flesh,  lest  it  consume  the 
marrow  and  the  bones  :  Exuenda  est  velociter  de  incendio  sar- 
cina,  prinsquam  flammis  snpervenientibus  concremetur.  Nemo 
diu  tutus  est,  periculo  proximus,  saith  St.  Cyprian  ;  "  Xo 
man  is  safe  long  that  is  so  near  to  danger;"  for  suddenly  the 
change  will  come,  in  which  the  judge  shall  be  called  to  judg- 
ment, and  no  man  to  plead  for  him,  unless  a  good  conscience 
be  his  advocate;  and  the  rich  shall  be  naked  as  a  condemned 
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criminal  to  execution;  and  there  shall  be  no  regard  of  princes 
or  of  nobles,  and  the  differences  of  men's  account  shall  be  for- 
gotten, and  no  distinction  remaining  but  of  good  or  bad,  sheep 
and  goats,  blessed  and  accursed  souls.  Among  the  wonders  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  our  blessed  Saviour  reckons  it,  that  men 
shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  yafiovvres  cat  eKya/ji- 
iovres,  marrying  and  cross-marrying,  that  is,  raising  families 
and  lasting  greatness  and  huge  estates;  when  the  world  is  to 
end  so  quickly,  and  the  gains  of  a  rich  purchase  so  very  a  trifle, 
but  no  trifling  danger  ;  a  thing  that  can  give  no  security  to  our 
souls,  but  much  hazards  and  a  great  charge.  More  reasonable 
it  is  that  we  despise  the  world  and  lay  up  for  heaven,  that  we 
heap  up  treasures  by  giving  alms,  and  make  friends  of  un- 
righteous mammon  ;  but  at  no  hand  to  enter  into  a  state  of  life 
that  is  all  the  way  a  hazard  to  the  main  interest,  and  at  the  best 
an  increase  of  the  particular  charge.  Every  degree  of  riches, 
every  degree  of  greatness,  every  ambitious  employment,  every 
great  fortune,  every  eminency  above  our  brother,  is  a  charge 
to  the  accounts  of  the  last  day.  He  that  lives  temperately  and 
charitably,  whose  employment  is  religion,  whose  affections  are 
fear  and  love,  whose  desires  are  after  heaven,  and  do  not  dwell 
below ;  that  man  can  long  and  pray  for  the  hastening  of  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  that  does  not  really  desire 
and  long  for  that  day,  either  is  in  a  very  ill  condition,  or  does 
not  understand  that  he  is  in  a  good.  I  will  not  be  so  severe  in 
this  meditation  as  to  forbid  any  man  to  laugh  that  believes  him- 
self shall  be  called  to  so  severe  a  judgment;  yet  St.  Jerome 
said  it,  "  Coram  ccelo  et  terra  ralionem  reddemvs  totitts  nostra* 
vita ;  et  tu  rides  ?  Heaven  and  earth  shall  see  all  the  follies 
and  baseness  of  thy  life  :  and  dost  thou  laugh  ?"  That  we  may, 
but  we  have  not  reason  to  laugh  loudly  and  frequently  if  we 
consider  things  wisely,  and  as  we  are  concerned ;  but  if  we  do, 
yet  "  prascntis  tetnporis  ita  est  agenda  hetitia,  vt  sequentis 
judieii  amaritudo  nvnqnam  recedat  a  memoria : — so  laugh  here 
that  you  may  not  forget  your  danger,  lest  you  weep  for  ever." 
He  that  thinks  most  seriously  and  most  frequently  of  this  fear- 
ful appearance,  will  find  that  it  is  better  staying  for  his  joys 
till  this  sentence  be  past ;  for  then  he  shall  perceive  whether  he 
hath  reason  or  no.    In  the  mean  time  wonder  not  that  God, 
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who  loves  mankind  so  well,  should  punish  him  so  severely  :  tor 
therefore  the  evil  fall  into  an  accursed  portion,  because  they 
despised  that  which  God  most  loves,  his  Son  and  his  mercies, 
his  graces  and  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  they  that  do  all  this,  have 
cause  to  complain  of  nothing  but  their  own  follies ;  and  they 
shall  feel  the  accursed  consequents  then,  when  they  shall  see 
the  Judge  sit  above  them,  angry  and  severe,  inexorable  and 
terrible;  under  them,  an  intolerable  hell  ;  within  them,  their 
consciences  clamorous  and  diseased ;  without  them,  all  the 
world  on  fire;  on  the  right  hand, those  men  glorified  whom  they 
persecuted  or  despised  ;  on  the  left  hand,  the  devils  accus- 
ing :  for  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  terror,  and  who  is  able  to 
abide  it  ? 

Sen  vigilo  intcntus  studifs,  sen  dorinio,  semper 
Judicis  extremi  nostras  tuba  personet  aures. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  II. 

JOHN,  CHAP.  IX. — VERSE  31. 

PART  I. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  that 
prayer  should  produce  such  vast  and  blessed  effects,  or  that  we 
should  be  so  unwilling  to  use  such  an  instrument  for  procuring 
them.  Reasons  for  this,  our  extreme  folly,  given.  Inefficacy 
of  prayer  which  is  offered  up  by  wicked  and  hypocritical  sup- 
plicants. God  hcareth  not  sinners.  This  a  known  case,  and 
an  established  rule  in  religion.  1  Wicked  persons  are  neither 
tit  to  pray  for  themselves,  nor  for  others.' 

This  proposition  is  considered,  first,  according  to  that  pur- 
pose in  which  the  blind  man  in  the  text  spoke  it;  and  it  is 
shown  that  God  heareth  not  sinners,  in  that  they  are  sinners, 
though  a  sinner  may  be  heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  faith;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  in  his  faith,  God 
hears  him  not  at  all,  in  that  wherein  he  sins;  for  God  is  truth, 
and  cannot  confirm  a  lie  ;  and  whenever  he  permitted  the  devil 
to  do  it,  he  secured  the  interest  of  his  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that 
believe  in  him  and  love  him. 

Secondly,  this  proposition  is  considered  in  a  manner  which 
concerns  us  all  more  nearly:  that  is,  if  we  be  not  good  men, 
our  prayers  will  do  us  no  good  :  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of 
them  that  never  pray  at  all.  God  turneth  away  from  the  un- 
wholesome breathings  of  corruption.  The  doctrine  under  dis- 
cussion reduced  to  method,  under  various  heads  :  these  enu- 
merated. 
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I.  Whosoever  prays  whilst  he  is  in  a  state  of  sin,  or  in  the 
affection  to  sin,  his  prayer  is  an  abomination  to  God.  This 
truth  believed  by  the  ancient  world  :  hence  the  appointment  of 
baptisms  and  ceremonial  expiations  :  ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  Jews  considered  :  internal  purity  recommended  by  them. 
Some  considerations  on  this  head.  1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation 
for  any  unholy  person  to  handle  holy  things  and  offices:  rea- 
sons given  for  this.  2.  A  wicked  person,  whilst  he  remains  in 
that  condition,  is  not  a  natural  object  of  pity,  &c.  3.  Purity 
is  recommended  by  the  necessary  appendages  of  prayer  required 
or  advised  in  holy  Scripture ;  as  those  of  fasting,  of  alms- 
giving, &c. :  also  by  the  various  indecencies  which  are  espe- 
cially prohibited,  (not  only  for  their  general  malignity,  but  for 
the  great  hinderance  they  give  to  our  prayers,)  such  as  unmer- 
cifulness,  which  unfits  us  to  receive  pardon  for  our  own  tres- 
passes ;  lust  and  unclcanness,  which  are  direct  enemies  and  ob- 
structions to  prayer,  defiliug  the  temple,  and  taking  from  a 
man  all  affection  to  spiritual  things  :  this  state  fully  dilated  on, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  devotion  and  prayer  to  God  ex- 
plained. 

PART  II. 

After  the  evidences  of  Scripture,  and  reason  derived  from  its 
analogy,  there  is  less  necessity  to  take  any  particular  notice  of 
those  little  objections,  which  are  usually  made  from  experience 
of  the  success  and  prosperities  of  evil  persons.  If  such  men  ask 
things  hurtful  and  sinful,  it  is  certain  that  God  hears  them  not 
in  mercy  :  this  topic  enlarged  on  ;  with  various  instances  of 
success  in  improper  prayers,  turning  out  to  the  disadvantage  or 
destruction  of  the  petitioners. 

II.  Second  general  head :  many  times  good  men  pray,  and 
their  prayer  is  not  a  sin  ;  but  yet  it  returns  empty;  because 
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although  the  man  may  be,  yet  the  prayer  is  not,  in  proper  dis- 
position :  and  here  the  collateral  and  accidental  hinderances  of 
a  good  man's  prayers  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

1 .  The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  from 
obtaining  its  effects  is  violent  anger,  or  a  storm  in  the  spirit  of 
him  that  prays :  disturbing  effects  of  anger  on  the  mind  de- 
scribed. Prayer  is  an  action,  or  a  state  of  intercourse  and 
desire,  exactly  contrary  to  the  character  of  anger :  its  gentle 
and  meek  spirit,  its  soothing  and  calm  influences,  fully  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Indifferency  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
good  man's  prayer.  Answer  of  Diogenes  to  Plato  :  this  com- 
pared with  our  intercourse  with  God  in  prayer.  The  dislike 
which  God  bears  to  lukewarmness  stated;  with  the  reasons  of 
this  dislike.  He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers  hath  not 
tasted  the  delight  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God  ;  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  secrets  of  his  kingdom  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 
Instances  of  fervent  prayers  of  holy  men  in  Scripture :  cha- 
racter of  one  in  the  practice  of  St.  Jerome.  Strong  exhortation 
to  passionate  importunity  in  prayer :  example  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prayed  with  loud  cryings ;  and  of  St.  Paul,  who  made 
mention  of  his  disciples  in  his  prayers  night  and  day. 

3.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and  tepidity  may  be 
comprised  also  these  cautions ;  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are 
hindered  sometimes  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  want  of 
perseverance.  Inadvertency  indeed  is  an  effect  of  lukewarm- 
ness, and  a  certain  appendage  to  human  infirmity;  and  is  only 
remedied,  as  our  prayers  are  made  zealous,  and  our  infirmities 
pass  into  the  strength  of  the  Spirit :  this  enlarged  on. 

But  concerning  perseverance,  the  consideration  is  something 
distinct ;  for  when  our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great 
necessity,  strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue  it  only  by  chance 
or  humor,  by  fancy,  or  natural  disposition  :  or  else  our  choice 
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is  cool  as  soon  as  hot,  and  our  prayer  is  without  fruit,  because 
the  desire  does  not  last.  If  we  would  secure  the  blessing  and 
the  effect  of  our  prayers,  we  must  not  leave  off  till  we  have 
obtained  what  we  need.  Farther  observations  on  the  want  of 
perseverance  :  danger  of  remitting  our  desires  and  prayers  for 
spiritual  blessings  indicated.  Observation  of  St.  Gregory, 
•  that  God  loves  to  be  invited,  entreated,  importuned,  with  a 
restless  desire  and  a  persevering  prayer.'  Quotation  of  a  simi- 
lar tendency  from  Proclus  :  topic  enlarged  on. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  oftentimes  hindered  and  ren- 
dered destitute  of  their  effect,  for  want  of  their  being  put  up  in 
good  company  ;  for  sometimes  an  evil  and  obnoxious  person 
hath  so  secured  a  mischief  to  himself,  that  they  who  stay  in  his 
company  share  also  in  his  punishment :  instance  of  the  Tyrian 
sailors,  who,  with  all  their  vows  and  prayers,  could  not  obtain 
a  prosperous  voyage,  whilst  Jonas  was  in  their  bark.  In  such 
case  the  interest  is  divided,  and  the  public  sin  prevails  above 
the  private  piety.  Story  of  the  philosopher  and  Antigonus. 
So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  good  man  mingled  in  bad  company  :  if 
a  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good  man,  a  mercy  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  evil  company  ;  and  his  prayer,  when  made  in  com- 
mon, must  partake  of  that  event  of  things  which  is  appropriate 
to  such  society.  Purport  of  this  caution  ;  that  a  man  mingle 
not  his  devotion  in  the  communion  of  heretical  persons,  and  in 
schismatical  conventicles:  the  evil  of  such  a  practice  dilated  on, 
and  examples  given.  But  when  good  men  pray  with  one 
heart,  and  in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  their  desires, 
and  lawful  in  their  authority,  though  the  persons  be  of  different 
complexions,  then  their  prayers  ascend  to  God  like  the  hymns 
of  angels. 

The  sunt  is  this.  If  the  man  that  makes  the  prayer  be  an  un- 
holy person,  his  prayer  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing,  but 
of  a  curse  :  but  when  the  sinner  begins  to  repent  truly,  then  his 
desires  begin  to  be  holy.    Yet  if  they  be  holy,  just,  and  good, 
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they  are  without  profit  and  effect,  if  the  prayer  be  made  in 
schism  or  in  evil  communion  ;  or  if  it  be  made  without  atten- 
tion ;  or  if  the  man  soon  gives  over ;  or  if  the  prayer  be  not 
zealous  ;  or  if  the  man  be  angry  :  this  topic  carried  on  to  the 
conclusion. 

PART  III. 

III.  The  next  inquiry  and  consideration  is,  what  degrees 
and  circumstances  of  piety  are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  in- 
tercessors for  others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  probable  effect. 
It  is  said  with  '  probable  effect,'  because  in  this  case  we  must 
consider  whether  the  persons  for  whom  we  pray  are  within  the 
limits  and  possibilities  of  present  mercy.  Instance  of  the  em- 
peror Maximinus,  whom  the  prayers  of  all  the  Christians, 
even  after  he  revoked  his  cruel  decrees,  could  not  save.  This 
topic  enlarged  on. 

But  supposing  the  person  for  whom  we  pray  to  be  capable 
of  mercy,  within  the  covenant  of  repentance  ;  yet  no  prayers  of 
others  can  farther  prevail,  than  to  remove  this  person  to  the 
next  stage  in  order  to  felicity :  this  enlarged  on.  No  prayers 
can  prevail  with  regard  to  an  indisposed  person  ;  as  the  sun 
cannot  enlighten  a  blind  eye,  &c.  Therefore 

I.  As  the  persons  must  be  capable  of  mercy  for  whom  we 
pray,  so  they  that  pray  for  others  must  be  extraordinary  persons 
themselves. 

And  if  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  they  are  apt  and 
fit  to  be  intercessors  for  others.  This  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Job  (ch.  xlii.  7.  8.),  and  of  Phinehas.  It  was  also  a  vast  bles- 
sing entailed  on  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob:  be- 
cause they  had  a  great  religion,  they  had  a  great  power  with  God. 
History  of  the  worship  paid  to  God  by  the  earliest  nations:  this 
improved  by  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants,  when  God 
established  a  church  with  them  ;  and  God  was  their  God,  and 
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they  became  fit  persons  to  bless  ;  as  appears  in  the  instances  of 
their  own  families,  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  Aman  of  ordinary  piety  cannotwater  another  man'sgarden 
and  bless  it  with  a  gracious  shower :  he  must  look  to  himself. 
Few  indeed  are  those  who  can  intercede  for  others  ;  they  are 
as  soon  told  as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

But  then  we  must  consider  what  an  encouragement  this  is 
to  a  very  strict  and  holy  life  ;  what  an  advantage  it  may  be  to 
our  relatives,  &c.  if  we  chance  to  live  in  times  of  great  trouble 
and  adversity  ;  what  benefits  we  may  thence  procure  to  our 
country. 

We  must  consider  also  how  useless  and  vile  we  are,  when  our 
prayers  are  of  no  avail  to  assist  even  the  meanest  person  :  the 
folly  of  a  vicious  advocate,  or  of  an  ordinary  person  pleading 
with  God,  exposed.  And  yet  every  one  that  is  in  the  state  of 
grace,  every  man  that  can  pray  without  a  sinful  prayer,  may 
also  intercede  for  others;  and  it  is  moreover  a  duty  prescribed 
to  him  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  our  intercessions  for  others,  we 
must  take  care,  that,  as  our  piety,  so  also  our  offices  be  extra- 
ordinary. He  that  prays  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  God,  &c. 
must  not  expect  great  effects  from  a  morning  or  evening  col- 
lect, or  from  an  honest  wish  put  into  the  recollections  of  a 
prayer,  or  a  period  put  in  on  purpose.  Conduct  of  Mamercus, 
bishop  of  Vienna,  when  his  city  and  diocese  were  in  danger  of 
destruction  by  an  earthquake.  Times,  manner,  and  circum- 
stances of  prayer  dilated  on.  Prayer  at  the  holy  communion 
particularly  recommended  ;  and  the  necessity  of  taking  Christ 
with  us  in  all  our  prayers. 

One  great  caution  given  :  that  in  our  importunity  and  extra- 
ordinary offices  for  others,  we  must  not  make  our  account  by  a 
multitude  of  words  and  long  prayers,  but  by  measures  of  the 
Spirit,  by  holiness  of  the  soul,  justness  of  the  desire,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  request  to  God's  glory,  &c. 
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We  must  not  be  ashamed  or  backward  in  asking;  but  our 
modesty  to  God  in  prayer  hath  no  measures  but  these  :  distrust 
of  ourselves,  confidence  in  God,  humility  of  person,  reverence 
of  address,  and  submission  to  God's  will :  these  being  observed, 
our  importunity  should  be  as  great  as  possible  ;  and  it  will  be 
the  more  likely  to  prevail. 

3.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a  prevailing  intercession 
for  others  is,  that  the  person  who  prays  for  his  relatives  be 
one  of  extraordinary  dignity,  employment,  or  designation  ;  for 
God  hath  appointed  some  persons,  by  their  calling,  to  pray  for 
others;  such  as  fathers  for  their  children,  bishops  for  their  dio- 
ceses, kings  for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
order  for  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  Christian  Church. 

And  it  is  well  this  is  so,  since  so  few  understand  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  others.  Excellence  and  utility  of  prayers 
for  their  flocks  by  the  ministers  of  religion  dilated  on. 

But  here  comes  in  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  text ;  for  if 
God  heareth  not  sinners,  what  infinite  necessity  there  is  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very  holy,  since  their 
very  ministries  consist  in  preaching  and  praying;  to  which  two 
are  reducible  all  the  ministries  ecclesiastical,  that  are  of  divine 
institution  :  this  topic  fully  dilated  on. 

IV.  Last  consideration  ;  of  the  signs  of  our  prayers  being 
heard,  concerning  which  there  is  not  much  of  particular  obser- 
vation :  but  if  our  prayers  be  according  to  the  warrant  of  God's 
word,  if  we  ask  according  to  God's  will  things  honest  and  pro- 
fitable, we  are  to  rely  on  his  promises,  and  to  feel  sure  that  we 
are  heard:  besides  this,  we  can  have  no  sign  but  'the  thing 
signified  :'  when  we  feel  the  effect,  then  we  are  sure  that  God 
has  heard  us  ;  but  till  then  we  are  to  leave  it  with  him,  and 
not  to  ask  a  sign  of  that  for  which  he  has  given  us  a  promise. 
Yet  there  is  one  sign,  mentioned  by  Cassian,  that  may  be 
named  :  "  That  it  is  a  sign  we  shall  prevail,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  us  to  pray,  with  a  confidence  and  holy  security  of 
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receiving  what  we  ask."  But  even  this  is  no  otherwise  a  sign, 
but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty. 

All  maybe  summed  up  in  the  words  of  God  by  the  Prophet : 
Run  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see,  and 
know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can  find  a 
man,  if  there  be  any  that  cxecutcth  judgment,  that  seeketh 
truth .  a  man  that  seeketh  for  faith  ;  and  I  will  pardon  it. 
(Jer.  v.  1.)   Concluding  observations. 
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SERMON  II. 

THE  RETURN  OF  PRAYERS  ;  OR,  THE  CON- 
DITIONS OF  A  PREVAILING  PRAYER. 

JOHN,  CHAP.  IX. — VERSE  31. 

Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners  ;  but  if  any  man  be  a 
worshipper  of  God,  and  doth  his  will,  him  he  heareth. 

PART  I. 

I  KNOW  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer, 
whicii  is  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile,  so  ready  and  apted  to  the 
powers,  and  skill,  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have 
so  great  effects,  and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings;  or 
that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  of 
procuring  so  much  good.  The  first  declares  God's  goodness, 
but  this  publishes  man's  folly  and  weakness,  who  finds  in  him- 
self so  much  difficulty  to  perform  a  condition  so  easy  and  full  of 
advantage.  But  the  order  of  this  felicity  is  knotted  like  the 
foldings  of  a  serpent ;  all  those  parts  of  easiness,  which  invite 
us  to  the  duty,  are  become  like  the  joints  of  a  bulrush,  not 
bendings,  but  consolidations  and  stiffenings ;  the  very  facility 
becomes  its  objection,  and  in  every  of  its  stages  we  make  or  find 
a  huge  uneasiness.  At  first  we  do  not  know  what  to  ask  ;  and 
when  we  do,  then  we  find  difficulty  to  bring  our  will  to  desire 
it ;  and  when  that  is  instructed  and  kept  in  awe,  it  mingles 
interest,  and  confounds  the  purposes ;  and  when  it  is  forced  to 
ask  honestly  and  severely,  then  it  wills  so  coldly,  that  God 
hates  the  prayer  ;  and  if  it  desires  fervently,  it  sometimes  turn9 
that  into  passion,  and  that  passion  breaks  into  murmurs  or  un- 
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quietness  ;  or  if  that  be  avoided,  the  indifference  cools  into 
death,  or  the  fire  burns  violently  and  is  quickly  spent;  our 
desires  are  dull  as  a  rock,  or  fugitive  as  lightning;  either  we 
ask  ill  things  earnestly,  or  good  things  remissly  ;  we  either 
court  our  own  danger,  or  are  not  zealous  for  our  real  safety  ;  or 
if  we  be  right  in  our  matter,  or  earnest  in  our  affections,  and 
lasting  in  our  abode,  yet  we  miss  in  the  manner;  and  either  we 
ask  for  evil  ends,  or  without  religious  and  awful  apprehensions  ; 
or  we  rest  on  the  words  and  signification  of  the  prayer,  and 
never  take  care  to  pass  on  to  action  ;  or  else  we  sacrifice  in 
the  company  of  Korah,  being  partners  of  a  schism,  or  a  rebellion 
in  religion  ;  or  we  bring  unhallowed  censers,  our  hearts  send 
up  to  God  an  unholy  smoke,  a  cloud  from  the  fires  of  lust ;  and 
either  the  flames  of  lust  or  rage,  of  wine  or  revenge,  kindle  the 
beast  that  is  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  we  bring  swine's  flesh,  or  a 
dog's  neck  ;  whereas  God  never  accepts  or  delights  in  a  prayer, 
unless  it  be  for  a  holy  thing,  to  a  lawful  end,  presented  unto 
him  on  the  wings  of  zeal  and  love,  or  religious  sorrow,  or  reli- 
gious joy;  by  sanctified  lips,  and  pure  hands,  and  a  sincere 
heart.  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  a  gracious  man  ;  and  he  is 
only  gracious  before  God,  and  acceptable  and  effective  in  his 
prayer,  whose  life  is  holy,  and  whose  prayer  is  holy  ;  for  both 
these  are  necessary  ingredients  to  the  constitution  of  a  prevail- 
ing prayer;  there  is  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the  man,  and  a  holi- 
ness peculiar  to  the  prayer,  that  must  adorn  the  prayer,  before 
it  can  be  united  to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus,  in  which 
union  alone  our  prayers  can  be  prevailing. 

*  God  heareth  not  sinners.'  So  the  blind  man  in  the  text, 
and  confidently,  *  this  we  know:'  he  had  reason,  indeed,  for 
his  confidence ;  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  and  everywhere 
recorded  in  their  Scriptures,  which  were  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath-day.  '  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  ? 
(saith  Job.)  Will  God  hear  his  cry,  when  trouble  cometh  on 
him?'*  No,  he  will  not.  '  For  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,'t  said  David  ;  and  so  said  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  by  the  son  of  David  :  '  When  distress  and  anguish 
come  on  you,  then  shall  they  call  on  me,  but  I  will  not  answer  ; 
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they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me."  And 
Isaiah,  '  When  you  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you  ;  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear  ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood. 'f  And  again,  *  When  they 
fast,  Twill  not  hear  their  cry ;  and  when  they  will  offer  burnt-offer- 
ings and  oblations,  I  will  not  accept  them.  For  they  have  loved 
to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  therefore  the  Lord 
will  not  accept  them  ;  he  will  now  remember  their  iniquity, 
and  visit  their  sins. 'J  On  these  and  many  other  authorities,^  it 
grew  into  a  proverb;  Dem  non  exaudit  peccatores.  It  was  a 
known  case,  and  an  established  rule  in  religion ;  '  Wicked 
persons  are  neither  fit  to  pray  for  themselves,  nor  for  others.' 

Which  proposition  let  us  first  consider  in  the  sense  of  that 
purpose  which  the  blind  man  spoke  it  in,  and  then  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  it,  as  its  analogy  and  equal  reason  go  forth  on  us 
and  our  necessities.  The  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and 
being  examined  concerning  him  that  did  it,  named  and  gloried 
in  his  physician  :  but  the  spiteful  pharisees  bid  him  give  glory 
to  God,  and  defy  the  minister;  for  God  indeed  was  good,  but 
he  wrought  that  cure  by  a  wicked  hand.  No,  says  he,  this  is 
impossible.  If  this  man  were  a  sinner  and  a  false  prophet  (for 
in  that  instance  the  accusation  was  intended),  God  would  not 
Iiear  his  prayer,  and  work  miracles  by  him  in  verification  of  a 
lie.  A  false  prophet  could  not  work  true  miracles  :  this  hath 
received  its  diminution,  when  the  case  was  changed  ;  for  at  that 
time,  when  Christ  preached,  miracles  were  the  only  or  the  great 
verification  of  any  new  revelation  ;  and  therefore,  it  proceeding 
from  an  almighty  God,  must  needs  be  the  testimony  of  a  divine 
truth  ;  and  if  it  could  have  been  brought  for  a  lie,  there  could 
not  then  have  been  sufficient  instruction  given  to  mankind,  to 
prevent  their  belief  of  false  prophets  and  lying  doctrines.  But 
when  Christ  proved  his  doctrine  by  miracles,  that  no  enemy  of 
his  did  ever  do  so  great  before  or  after  him  ;  then  he  also  told 
that  after  him  his  friends  should  do  greater,  and  his  enemies 
should  do  some,  but  they  were  fewer,  and  very  inconsiderable : 
and  therefore  could  have  in  them  no  unavoidable  cause  of  de- 

»  Prov.  i.  28.  f  Isa.  i.  15.  J  Jer.  xiv.  12.  10. 
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ception, because  they  were  discovered  by  a  prophecy,  and 
caution  was  given  against  them  by  him  that  did  greater  miracles, 
and  yet  ought  to  have  been  believed,  if  he  had  clone  but  one  ; 
because  against  him  there  had  been  no  caution,  but  many  pro- 
phecies creating  such  expectations  concerning  him,  which  he 
verified  by  his  great  works.  So  that,  in  this  sense  of  working 
miracles,  though  it  was  infinitely  true  that  the  blind  man  said, 
then  when  he  said  it,  yet  after  that  the  case  was  altered  ;  and 
sinners,  magicians,  astrologers,  witches,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and 
wicked  persons  of  other  instances,  have  done  miracles,  and  God 
hath  heard  sinners,  and  wrought  his  own  works  by  their  hands, 
or  suffered  the  devil  to  do  his  works  under  their  pretences; 
and  many  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  plead  that  they  have 
done  miracles  in  Christ's  name,  and  yet  they  shall  be  rejected  ; 
Christ  knows  them  not,  and  their  portion  shall  be  with  dogs,  and 
goats,  and  unbelievers. 

There  is  in  this  case  only  this  difference  ;  that  they  who  do 
miracles  in  opposition  to  Christ,  do  them  by  the  power  of  the 
devil,  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  do  such  things,  which  we  think 
miracles;  and  that  is  all  one  as  though  they  were:  but  the 
danger  of  them  is  none  at  all,  but  to  them  that  will  not  believe 
him  that  did  greater  miracles,  and  prophesied  of  these  less,  and 
gave  warning  of  their  attending  danger,  and  was  confirmed  to 
be  a  true  teacher  by  voices  from  heaven,  and  by  the  resurrection 
of  his  body  after  a  three  days'  burial ;  so  that  to  these  the  pro- 
position still  remains  true,  '  God  hears  not  sinners,'  God  does 
not  work  those  miracles;  but  concerning  sinning  Christians, 
God,  in  this  sense,  and  towards  the  purposes  of  miracles,  does 
hear  them,  and  hath  wrought  miracles  by  them,  for  they  do 
them  '  in  the  name  of  Christ,'  and  therefore  Christ  said,  'can- 
not easily  speak  ill  of  him  ;'  and  although  they  either  prevari- 
cate in  their  lives,  or  in  superinduced  doctrines,  yet,  because 
the  miracles  are  averification  of  the  religion,  not  of  the  opinion, 
of  the  power  of  truth  of  Christ,  not  of  the  veracity  of  the  man, 
God  hath  heard  such  persons  many  times,  whom  men  have  long 
since,  and  to  this  day,  called  heretics ;  such  were  the  Nova- 
tians  and  Arians ;  for  to  the  heathens  they  could  only  prove 
their  religion,  by  which  they  stood  distinguished  from  them; 
but  we  find  not  that  they  wrought  miracles  among  the  Christians, 
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or  to  verify  their  superstructures  and  private  opinions.  But 
besides  this,  yet  we  may  also  by  such  means  arrest  the  forward- 
ness of  our  judgments  and  condemnations  of  persons  disagreeing 
in  their  opinions  from  us ;  for  those  persons,  whose  faith  God 
confirmed  by  miracles,  was  an  entire  faith  ;  and  although  they 
might  have  false  opinions,  or  mistaken  explications  of  true  opi- 
nions, either  inartificial  or  misunderstood.,  yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  their  faith  to  be  entire ;  for  that  which  God  would 
have  the  heathen  to  believe,  and  to  that  purpose  proved  it  by  a 
miracle  himself  intended  to  accept,  first  to  a  holy  life,  and  then 
to  glory.     The  false  opinion  should  burn,  and  themselves 
escape.    One  thing  more  is  here  very  considerable,  that  in  this 
very  instance  of  working  miracles,  God  was  so  very  careful  not 
to  hear  sinners  or  permit  sinners,  till  he  had  prevented  all  dan- 
gers to  good  and  innocent  persons,  that  the  case  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  working  miracles,  was  so  clearly  separated  and  re- 
marked by  the  finger  of  God,  and  distinguished  from  the  im- 
postures and  pretences  of  all  the  many  antichrists  that  appeared 
in  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Syria,  and  the  vicinage,  that  there 
were  but  very  few  Christians  that  with  hearty  persuasions  fell 
away  from  Christ,  ©drrdr  -<s  tov$  otto  XpiTrnD  fjemhihulfn,  said 
Galen,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  teach  anew  him  that  hath  been  taught 
by  Christ:"  and  St.  Austin  tells  a  story  of  an  unbelieving  man, 
that,  being  troubled  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian,  went  to  the 
oracle  to  ask  by  what  means  he  should  alter  her  persuasion  ; 
but  he  was  answered,  "  it  could  never  be  done,  he  nii<;ht  as 
well  imprint  characters  on  the  face  of  a  torrent,  or  a  rapid  river, 
or  himself  fly  in  the  air,  as  alter  the  persuasion  of  a  hearty  and 
an  honest  Christian  ;"  I  would  to  God  it  were  so  now  in  all 
instances,  and  that  it  were  so  hard  to  draw  men  from  the  se- 
verities of  a  holy  life,  as  of  old  they  could  be  cozened,  disputed, 
or  forced  out  of  their  faith.    Some  men  are  vexed  with  hypo- 
crisy, and  then  their  hypocrisy  was  punished  with  infidelity  and  a 
wretchless  spirit.    Demas,  and  Simon  Magus,  and  Ecebolius, 
and  the  lapsed  confessors,  are  instances  of  human  craft  or 
human  weakness;  but  they  are  scarce  a  number  that  are  re- 
marked, in  ancient  story,  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  by 
direct  persuasions,  or  the  efficacy  of  abusing  arguments  and 
discourses.    The  reason  of  it  is  the  truth  in  the  text  :  God  did 
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so  avoid  hearing  sinners  in  this  affair,  that  he  never  permitted 
them  to  do  any  miracles,  so  as  to  do  any  mischief  to  the  souls 
of  good  men  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  the  enemies  of  Christ 
came  '  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  able  to  deceive  (if  it 
were  possible)  even  the  very  elect;'  but  that  was  not  possible  ; 
without  their  faults  it  could  not  be;  the  elect  were  sufficiently 
strengthened,  and  the  evidence  of  Christ's  being  heard  of  God, 
and  that  none  of  his  enemies  were  heard  of  God  to  any  dan- 
gerous effect,  was  so  great,  that  if  any  Christian  had  aposta- 
tised or  fallen  away  by  direct  persuasion,  it  was  like  the  sin  of 
a  falling  angel,  of  so  direct  a  malice,  that  lie  never  could  re- 
pent, and  God  never  would  pardon  him,  as  St.  Paul  twice 
remarks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  result  of  this  dis- 
course is  the  first  sense  and  explication  of  the  words,  '  God 
lieareth  not  sinners,'  viz.  in  that  in  which  they  are  sinners:  a 
sinner  in  his  manners  may  be  heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  faith  ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  in  his  faith,  God 
hears  him  not  at  all  in  that  wherein  he  sins;  for  God  is  truth, 
and  cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  he  permitted  the  devil 
to  do  it,  he  secured  the  interest  of  his  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that 
believe  in  him  and  love  him,  '  lifting  up  holy  hands  without 
wrath  and  doubting.' 

2.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly  is,  that  'God  hear- 
eth  not  sinners  ;'  that  is,  if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will 
do  us  no  good  :  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  them  that  never 
pray  at  all.  The  prayers  of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath 
of  corrupted  lungs  ;  God  turns  away  from  such  unwholesome 
breathings.  But  that  I  may  reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to 
a  method,  I  shall  consider  that  there  are  some  persons  whose 
prayers  are  sins,  and  some  others  whose  prayers  are  ineffectual ; 
some  are  such  who  do  not  pray  lawfully ;  they  sin  when  they 
pray,  while  they  remain  in  that  state  and  evil  condition;  others 
are  such  who  do  not  obtain  what  they  pray  for,  and  yet  their 
prayer  is  not  a  direct  sin  :  the  prayer  of  the  first  is  a  direct 
abomination,  the  prayer  of  the  second  is  hindered;  the  first  is 
corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the  latter  by  some  intervening 
imperfection  and  unhandsome  circumstance  of  action  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  these,  it  is  required,  I.  that  he  be  in  a  state  and 
possibility  of  acceptation  ;  and,  2.  that  the  prayer  itself  be  in 
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a  proper  disposition.  1.  Therefore  we  shall  consider  what  are 
those  conditions  which  are  required  in  every  person  that  prays, 
the  want  of  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  sin  ?  2.  What  are 
the  conditions  of  a  good  man's  prayer,  the  absence  of  which 
makes  that  even  his  prayer  return  empty?  3.  What  degrees 
and  circumstances  of  piety  are  required  to  make  a  man  fit  to  be 
an  intercessor  for  others,  both  with  holiness  in  himself  and  effect 
to  them  he  prays  for  ?  And,  4.  as  an  appendix  to  these  consi- 
derations, I  shall  add  the  proper  indices  and  signification,  by 
which  we  may  make  a  judgment  whether  God  hath  heard  our 
prayers  or  no. 

1.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in  a  state  or  in  the 
affection  to  sin,  his  prayer  is  an  abomination  to  God.  This  was 
a  truth  so  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  in  all  reli- 
gions they  ever  appointed  baptisms  and  ceremonial  expiations, 
to  cleanse  the  persons,  before  they  presented  themselves  in  their 
holy  offices.  Deorum  templa  cvm  adire  disponitis,  ab  omni 
ros  labe  puros,  lantos,  castissimosqne  prastatis,  said  Arnobius 
to  the  Gentiles  :  "  When  you  address  yourselves  to  the  tem- 
ples of  your  God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and  clean,  and 
spotless."  They  washed  their  hands  and  wore  white  garments, 
they  refused  to  touch  a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  on 
their  clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  on  their  head,  pi)  mdapip 
yap  Kadnpoi)  i(pa~T€adai  /ji)  ob  Brptjuv  >';.  That  was  the  religious 
ground  they  went  on  ;  "  an  impure  thing  ought  not  to  touch 
that  which  is  holy,"  much  less  to  approach  the  prince  of  puri- 
ties;  and  this  was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their  lustra- 
tions, and  of  the  Jews  in  their  preparatory  baptisms ;  they 
washed  their  hands  to  signify  that  they  should  cleanse  them  from 
all  iniquity,  and  keep  them  pure  from  blood  and  rapine;  they 
washed  their  garments;  but  that  intended,  they  should  not  be 
spotted  with  the  flesh  ;  and  their  follies  consisted  in  this,  that 
they  did  not  look  to  the  bottom  of  their  lavatories;  they  did 
not  see  through  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies.  Flagitiis  omnibus 
inqninati  ven hint  ad  prceandnm,  et  se  pie  sacrijicasse  opinantur, 
si  cvtcm  laverint,  tanqnam  libidines  intra  pectus  inclvsas  vlla 
ant n is  ubluat,  ant  nila  maria  pnrijicent,  said  Lactantius  ;  "  They 
come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about  with  wickedness,  xit 
querens  hedera ;  and  think  God  will  accept  their  offering,  if 
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their  skin  be  washed  ;  as  if  a  river  could  purify  their  lustful 
souls,  or  a  sea  take  off  their  guilt."  But  David  reconciles  the 
ceremony  with  the  mystery,  '  I  will  wash  my  hands,  I  will 
wash  them  in  innocency,  and  so  I  will  go  to  thine  altar.'  Hoi 
sunt  vera  nvunditia  (saith  Tertullian),  non  <ptas plerique  super- 
stitionc  curunt  ad  omnem  oratiottem,  etiam  cum  lavacro  totius 
corporis  ar/uam  sumentcs.  "  This  is  the  true  purification,  not 
that  which  most  men  do,  superstitiously  cleansing  their  hands 
and  washing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  but  cleansing  the  soul 
from  all  impiety,  and  leaving  every  affection  to  sin  ;  then  they 
come  pure  to  God  :"  and  this  is  it  which  the  Apostle  also  sig- 
nifies, having  translated  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  '  t  will  therefore  that  men  pray 
everywhere,  levantcs  puras  manus,  lifting  up  clean  hands,'  so 
it  is  in  the  vulgar  Latin  ;  oolovs  j^elpas,  so  it  is  in  the  Greek, 
'  holy  hands:'  that  is  the  purity  that  God  looks  for  on  them 
that  lift  up  their  hands  to  him  in  prayer:  and  this  very  thing- 
is  founded  on  the  natural  constitution  of  things,  and  their  essen- 
tial proportion  to  each  other. 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any  unholy  person  to  handle 
holy  things  and  holy  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful  to 
put  all  holy  things  into  cancels,  and  immure  them  with  acts  and 
laws  and  cautions  of  separation  ;  and  the  very  sanctification  of 
them  was  nothing  else  but  the  solemn  separating  them  from 
common  usages,  that  himself  might  be  distinguished  from  men 
by  actions  of  propriety  ;  it  is  naturally  certain,  he  that  would 
be  differenced  from  common  things,  would  be  infinitely  divided 
from  things  that  are  wicked.  If  things  that  are  lawful  may 
yet  be  unholy  in  this  sense,  much  more  are  unlawful  things  most 
unholy  in  all  senses.  If  God  will  not  admit  of  that  which  is 
beside  religion,  he  will  less  endure  that  which  is  against  reli- 
gion. And  therefore  if  a  common  man  must  not  serve  at  the 
altar,  how  shall  he  abide  a  wicked  man  to  stand  there  ?  No  : 
he  will  not  endure  him,  but  he  will  cast  him  and  his  prayer  into 
the  separation  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  distance.  Sic  profanatis 
sacris  peritura  Troju  pcrdidit  primum  Dcos  ; — "So  Troy  en- 
tered into  ruin  when  their  prayers  became  unholy,  and  they 
profaned  the  rites  of  their  religion.'' 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in  that  condition,  is 
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not  the  natural  object  of  pity;  "EXeos  kari  Xvrri  ciis  tn-i  aratfmt 
KaKovadovvTi,  said  Zeno  :  "  Mercy  is  a  sorrow  or  a  trouble 
at  that  misery,  which  falls  on  a  person  which  deserved  it  not." 
And  so  Aristotle  defines  it,  it  is  Xvnr)  tis  eiri  T<j>  norrtf>u>  rod 
uva£iov  Tvy^f'ifetr,  "  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better 
fortune,"  or  is  disposed  to  a  fairer  entreaty,  then  we  natu- 
rally pity  him;  and  Sinon  pleaded  for  pity  to  the  Trojans, 
saying, 


-Miserere  animi  non  di°rna  ferentis. 


For  who  pitieth  the  fears  of  a  base  man,   who  hath  trea- 
cherously murdered  his  friend  ?  or  who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh 
when  he  sees  a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through  the 
execrable  gates  of  cities  ?  and  when  any  circumstance  of  base- 
ness, that  is,  any  thiug  that  takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity, 
does  accompany  a  sin,  (such  as  are  ingratitude,  perjury,  perse- 
verance, delight,  malice,  treachery,)  then  every  man  scorns  the 
criminal,  and  God  delights  and  rejoices  in,  and  laughs  at  the 
calamity  of  such  a  person.     When  Vitellius  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  ill  name,  was  led  to  execution,  every  man 
cursed  him,  but  no  man  wept.    Deformitas  exitus  miser  icor- 
diam  abstulerat,  saith  Tacitus,  "  The  filthiness  of  his  life  and 
death  took  away  pity."   So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers;  while 
we  love  our  sin,  we  must  nurse  all  its  children;  and  when  we 
roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and  groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exter- 
minating angel,  chastising  those    viroynarpiovs   eTriOvftius  (as 
Aretas  calls  them,)  "  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly,"  wantonness, 
and  its  mother  intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of  our  sin,  that 
which  God  foretold  to  be  their  issues,  that  which  he  threatened 
us  withal,  and  that  which  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  its 
certain  expectation,  that  which  we  delighted  in,  and  chose,  even 
then  when  we  refused  God,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and 
hated  virtue.    For  punishment  is  but  the  latter  part  of  sin  ;  it 
is  not  a  new  thing  and  distinct  from  it  :  or  if  we  will  kiss  the 
hya-na,  or  clip  the  lamia  about  the  neck,  we  have  as  certainly 
chosen  the  tail,  and  its  venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and 
lip.    Every  man  that  sins  against  God  and  loves  it,  or,  which 
is  all  one,  continues  in  it,  for  by  interpretation  that  is  love, 
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hath  all  the  circumstances  of  unworthiness  towards  God  ;  he  is 
unthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows,  and  a  despiser  of  his 
mercies,  and  impudent  against  his  judgments ;  he  is  false  to  his 
profession,  false  to  his  faith;  he  is  an  unfriendly  person,  and 
useth  him  barbarously,  who  hath  treated  him  with  an  affection 
not  less  than  infinite:  and  if  any  man  does  half  so  much  evil, 
and  so  unhandsomely  to  a  man,  we  stone  him  with  stones  and 
curses,  with  reproach,  and  an  unrelenting  scorn.  And  how 
then  shall  such  a  person  hope  that  God  should  pity  him  ?  For 
God  better  understands,  and  deeper  resents,  and  more  essen- 
tially hates,  and  more  severely  exacts,  the  circumstances  and 
degrees  of  baseness,  than  we  can  do ;  and  therefore  propor- 
tionably  scorns  the  person  and  derides  the  calamity.  Is  not 
unthankfulness  to  God  a  greater  baseness  and  unworthiness 
than  unthankfulness  to  our  patron  ?  And  is  not  he  as  sensible 
of  it,  and  more  than  we  ?  These  things  are  more  than  words  ; 
and  therefore  if  no  man  pities  a  base  person,  let  us  remember 
that  no  man  is  so  base  in  any  thing  as  in  his  unhandsome  de- 
meanor towards  God.  Do  we  not  profess  ourselves  his  ser- 
vants, and  yet  serve  the  devil  ?  Do  we  not  live  on  God's  pro- 
vision, and  yet  stand  or  work  at  the  command  of  lust  or  ava- 
rice, human  regards  and  little  interests  of  the  world?  We  call 
him  Father  when  we  desire  our  portion,  and  yet  spend  it  in  the 
society  of  all  his  enemies.  In  short,  let  our  actions  to  God  and 
their  circumstances  be  supposed  to  be  done  towards  men,  and  we 
should  scorn  ourselves ;  and  how  then  can  we  expect  God 
should  not  scorn  us,  and  reject  our  prayer,  when  we  have  done 
all  the  dishonor  to  him,  and  with  all  the  unhandsomeness  in 
the  world?  Take  heed  lest  we  fall  into  a  condition  of  evil,  in 
which  it  shall  be  said,  you  may  thank  yourselves,  and  be  infi- 
nitely afraid  lest  at  the  same  time  we  be  in  a  condition  of  per- 
son in  which  God  will  upbraid  our  unworthiness,  and  scorn  our 
persons,  and  rejoice  in  our  calamity.  The  first  is  intolerable, 
the  second  is  irremediable  ;  the  first  proclaims  our  folly,  and 
the  second  declares  God's  final  justice;  in  the  first  there  is  no 
comfort,  in  the  latter  there  is  no  remedy;  that  therefore  makes 
us  miserable,  and  this  renders  us  desperate. 

3.  This  great  truth  is  farther  manifested  by  the  necessary  and 
convenient  appendages  of  prayer  required,  or  advised,  or  re- 
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commended,  in  Holy  Scripture.  For  why  is  fasting  prescribed 
together  with  prayer  ?  For  '  neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the 
better;  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse;'  and  God  does 
not  delight  in  that  service,  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of 
which  is  nothing  but  pain  and  self-affliction.  But  therefore 
fasting  is  useful  with  prayer,  because  it  is  a  penal  duty,  and  an 
action  of  repentance  ;  for  then  only  God  hears  sinners,  when 
they  enter  first  into  the  gates  of  repentance,  and  proceed  in  all 
the  regions  of  sorrow  and  carefulness  ;  therefore  we  are  com- 
manded to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with  more  spirituality,  and 
with  repentance  ;  that  is,  without  the  loads  of  meat,  and  with- 
out the  loads  of  sin.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  that  alms 
are  prescribed  together  with  prayer,  because  it  is  a  part  of  that 
charity,  without  which  our  souls  are  enemies  to  all  that,  which 
ought  to  be  equally  valued  with  our  own  lives.  But  besides 
this,  we  may  easily  observe  what  special  indecencies  there  are, 
which  besides  the  general  malignity  and  demerit,  are  special 
deleteries  and  hinderances  to  our  prayers,  by  irreconciling  the 
person  of  him  that  prays. 

1.  The  first  is  unmercifulness.  Oure  e£  Upov  fiio/jov,  ovre  e£ 
avQpti>Trivr)s  <pvaeu>s  utyatpereov  tov  ekeov,  said  one  in  Stobaeus  ; 
and  they  were  well  joined  together  :  "  He  that  takes  mercy 
from  a  man,  is  like  him  that  takes  an  altar  from  the  temple  ;" 
the  temple  is  of  no  use  without  an  altar,  and  the  man  cannot 
pray  without  mercy  ;  and  there  are  infinite  of  prayers  sent  forth 
by  men  which  God  never  attends  to,  but  as  to  so  many  sins, 
because  the  men  live  in  a  course  of  rapine,  or  tyranny,  or  op- 
pression, or  uncharitableness,  or  something  that  is  most  contrary 
to  God,  because  it  is  unmerciful.  Remember,  that  God  some- 
times puts  thee  into  some  images  of  his  own  relation.  We  beg 
of  God  for  mercy,  and  our  brother  begs  of  us  for  pity  ;  and 
therefore  let  us  deal  equally  with  God  and  all  the  world.  I 
see  myself  fall  by  a  too  frequent  infirmity,  and  still  I  beg  for 
pardon,  and  hope  for  pity  :  thy  brother  that  offends  thee,  he 
hopes  so  too,  and  would  fain  have  the  same  measure,  and  would 
be  as  glad  thou  wouldst  pardon  him,  as  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in 
thy  own  forgiveness.  I  am  troubled  when  God  rejects  my 
prayer,  or,  instead  of  hearing  my  petition,  sends  a  judgment  : 
is  not  thy  tenant,  or  thy  servant,  or  thy  client,  so  to  thee  ? 
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Does  not  he  tremble  at  thy  frown,  and  is  of  an  uncertain  soul 
till  thou  speakest  kindly  unto  him,  and  observe  thy  looks  as  he 
watches  the  color  of  the  bean  coming  from  the  box  of  sentence, 
life  or  death  depending  on  it?  When  he  begs  of  thee  for 
mercy,  his  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more  pungent,  his 
apprehension  more  brisk  and  sensitive,  his  case  dressed  with 
the  circumstances  of  pity,  and  thou  thyself  canst  better  feel  his 
condition  than  thou  dost  usually  perceive  the  earnestness  of  thy 
own  prayers  to  God  ;  and  if  thou  regardest  not  thy  brother 
whom  thon  seest,  whose  case  thou  feelest,  whose  circumstance 
can  afflict  thee,  whose  passion  is  dressed  to  thy  fancy,  and  pro- 
portioned to  thy  capacity, — how  shall  God  regard  thy  distant 
prayer,  or  be  melted  with  thy  cold  desire,  or  softened  with  thy 
dry  story,  or  moved  by  thy  unrepenting  soul  ?  If  I  be  sad,  [ 
seek  for  comfort,  and  go  to  God  and  to  the  ministry  of  his  crea- 
tures for  it;  and  is  it  not  just  in  God  to  stop  his  own  fountains, 
and  seal  the  cisterns  and  little  emanations  of  the  creatures  from 
thee,  who  shuttest  thy  hand,  and  shuttest  thy  eye,  and  twistest 
thy  bowels  against  thy  brother,  who  would  as  fain  be  com- 
forted as  thou  ?  It  is  a  strange  iliacal  passion  that  so  hardens 
a  man's  bowels,  that  nothing  proceeds  from  him  but  the  name 
of  his  own  disease;  a  miserere  mei  Dens,  a  prayer  to  God  for 
pity  on  him,  that  will  not  show  pity  to  others.  We  are  troubled 
when  God  through  severity  breaks  our  bones,  and  hardens  his 
face  against  us  ;  but  we  think  our  poor  brother  is  made  of  iron, 
and  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  are.  God  hath  bound  mercy 
on  us  by  the  iron  bands  of  necessity,  and  though  God's  mercy 
is  the  measure  of  his  justice,  yet  justice  is  the  measure  of  our 
mercy  ;  and  as  we  do  to  others,  it  shall  be  done  to  us,  even  in 
the  matter  of  pardon  and  of  bounty,  of  gentleness  and  remis- 
sion, of  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  and  fair  interpretation  ; 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us,'  so  we  pray.  The  final  sentence  in  this  affair  is  re- 
corded by  St.  James,  '  He  that  shows  no  mercy,  shall  have 
justice  without  mercy  :'*  as  thy  poor  brother  hath  groaned 
under  thy  cruelty  and  ungentle  nature  without  remedy,  so  shalt 
thou  before  the  throne  of  God  ;  thou  shalt  pray,  and  plead,  and 
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call,  and  cry,  and  beg  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  thy  despairing 
noises  be  carried  into  the  regions  of  sorrow,  -which  never  did 
and  never  shall  feel  a  mercy.  '  God  never  can  hear  the  prayers 
of  an  unmerciful  man.' 

2.  Lust  and  uncleanness  are  a  direct  enemy  to  the  praying 
man,  an  obstruction  to  his  prayers;  for  this  is  not  only  a  pro- 
fanation, but  a  direct  sacrilege  ;  it  defiles  a  temple  to  the 
ground  ;  it  takes  from  a  man  all  affection  to  spiritual  things, 
and  mingles  his  very  soul  with  the  things  of  the  world;  it  makes 
his  understanding  low,  and  his  reasonings  cheap  and  foolish, 
and  it  destroys  his  confidence,  and  all  his  manly  hopes ;  it 
makes  his  spirit  light,  effeminate,  and  fantastic,  and  dissolves 
his  attention  ;  and  makes  his  mind  so  to  disaffect  all  the  objects 
of  his  desires,  that  when  he  prays  he  is  as  uneasy  as  an  impaled 
person,  or  a  condemned  criminal  on  the  hook  or  wheel  ;  and  it 
hath  in  it  this  evil  quality,  that  a  lustful  person  cannot  pray 
heartily  against  his  sin  ;  he  cannot  desire  his  cure,  for  his  will 
is  contradictory  to  his  collect,  and  he  would  not  that  God 
should  hear  the  words  of  his  prayer,  which  he  poor  man  never 
intended.  For  no  crime  so  seizes  on  the  will  as  that;  some 
sins  steal  an  affection,  or  obey  a  temptation,  or  secure  an  in- 
terest, or  work  by  the  way  of  understanding,  but  lust  seizes 
directly  on  the  will,  for  the  devil  knows  well  that  the  lus:s  of 
the  body  are  soon  cured  ;  the  uneasiness  that  dwells  there,  is  a 
disease  very  tolerable,  and  every  degree  of  patience  can  pass 
under  it.  But  therefore  the  devil  seizes  on  the  will,  and  that 
is  it  that  makes  adulteries  and  all  the  species  of  uncleanness; 
and  lust  grows  so  hard  a  cure,  because  the  formality  of  it  is, 
that  it  will  not  lie  cured  ;  the  will  loves  it,  and  so  long  as  it  does, 
God  cannot  love  the  man  ;  for  God  is  the  prince  of  parities,  and 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  king  of  virgins,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
all  love,  aud  that  is  all  purity  and  all  spirituality:  and  there- 
fore the  prayer  of  an  adulterer,  or  an  unclean  person,  is  like  the 
sacrifices  to  Moloch,  or  the  rites  of  Flora,  ubi  Cato  spectator 
esse  non  potuit.  A  good  man  will  not  endure  them  ;  much  less 
will  God  entertain  such  reekings  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  clouds 
of  Sodom.  For  so  an  impure  vapour — begotten  of  the  slime  of 
the  earth  by  the  fevers  and  adulterous  heats  of  an  intemperate 
summer  sun,  striving  by  the  ladder  of  a  mountain  to  climb  up  to 
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heaven,  and  rolling  into  various  figures  by  an  uneasy,  unfixed 
revolution,  and  stopped  at  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  being 
thrown  from  his  pride  and  attempt  of  passing  towards  the  seat 
of  the  stars— turns  into  an  unwholesome  flame,  and  like  the  breath 
of  hell  is  confined  into  a  prison  of  darkness,  and  a  cloud,  till  it 
breaks  into  diseases,  plagues,  and  mildews, stink  and  blastings; 
so  is  the  prayer  of  an  unchaste  person  :  it  strives  to  climb  the 
battlements  of  heaven,  but  because  it  is  a  flame  of  sulphur,  salt, 
and  bitumen,  and  was  kindled  in  the  dishonorable  regions 
below,  derived  from  hell,  and  contrary  to  God,  it  cannot  pass 
forth  to  the  element  of  love,  but  ends  in  barrenness  and  mur- 
mur, fantastic  expectations,  and  trifling  imaginative  confidences  ; 
and  they  at  last  end  in  sorrows  and  despair.  Every  state  ot 
sin  is  against  the  possibility  of  a  man's  being  accepted ;  but 
these  have  a  proper  venom  against  the  graciousness  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  power  of  the  prayer.  God  can  never  accept 
an  unholy  prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never  send  forth  any 
other  ;  the  waters  pass  through  impure  aqueducts  and  channels 
of  brimstone,  and  therefore  may  end  in  brimstone  and  fire,  but 
never  in  forgiveness,  and  the  blessings  of  an  eternal  charity. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  never  any  more  wonder  that  men 
pray  so  seldom  ;  there  are  few  that  feel  the  relish,  and  are  en- 
ticed with  the  deliciousness,  and  refreshed  with  the  comforts, 
and  instructed  with  the  sanctity,  and  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  a  holy  prayer :  but  cease  also  to  wonder  that  of  those  tew 
that  say  many  prayers,  so  few  find  any  return  of  any  at  all. 
To  make  up  a  good  and  a  lawful  prayer,  there  must  be  charity, 
with  all  its  daughters,  '  alms,  forgiveness,'  not  judging  unchari- 
tably ;  there  must  be  purity  of  spirit,  that  is,  purity  of  inten- 
tion ;  and  there  must  be  purity  of  the  body  and  soul,  that  is, 
the  cleanness  of  chastity  ;  and  there  must  be  no  vice  remaining, 
no  affection  to  sin  :  for  he  that  brings  bis  body  to  God,  and 
hath  left  his  will  in  the  power  of  any  sin,  offers  to  God  the 
calves  of  his  lips,  but  not  a  whole  burnt-offering  ;  a  lame  obla- 
tion, but  not  a  '  reasonable  sacrifice  ;'  and  therefore  their  portion 
shall  be  amongst  them  whose  prayers  were  never  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life,  whose  tears  God  never  put  into  his  bottle,  whose 
desires  shall  remain  ineffectual  to  eternal  ages.  Take  heed  you 
do  not  lose  your  prayers;  'for  by  them  ye  hope  to  have  eter- 
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nal  life;'  and  let  any  of  you,  whose  conscience  is  most  religious 
and  tender,  consider  what  condition  that  man  is  in,  that  hath 
not  said  his  prayers  in  thirty  or  forty  years  together  ;  and  that  is 
the  true  state  of  him,  who  hath  lived  so  long  in  the  course  of  an 
unsanctified  life  ;  in  all  that  while  he  never  said  one  prayer  that 
did  him  any  good  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  to  him  on 
the  account  of  his  sins.  He  that  is  in  the  affection,  or  in  the 
habit,  or  in  the  state,  of  any  one  sin  whatsoever,  is  at  such  dis- 
tance from  and  contrariety  to  God,  that  he  provokes  God  to 
anger  in  every  prayer  he  makes :  and  then  add  but  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  prayer  is  the  great  sum  of  our  religion,  it  is  the 
effect,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  beginning,  and  the  promoter, 
of  all  graces,  and  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  many; 
and  all  those  persons  who  pretend  towards  heaven,  and  yet  are 
not  experienced  in  the  secrets  of  religion,  they  reckon  their 
piety,  and  account  their  hopes,  only  on  the  stock  of  a  few 
prayers.  It  may  be  they  pray  twice  every  day,  it  may  be 
thrice,  and  blessed  be  God  for  it ;  so  far  is  very  well  :  but  if  it 
shall  be  remembered  and  considered  that  this  course  of  piety  is 
so  far  from  warranting  any  one  course  of  sin,  that  any  one 
habitual  and  cherished  sin  destroys  the  effect  of  all  that  piety, 
we  shall  see  there  is  reason  to  account  this  to  be  one  of  those 
great  arguments  with  which  God  hath  so  bound  the  duty  of 
holy  living  on  us,  that  without  a  holy  life  we  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  happy,  or  have  the  effect  of  one  prayer.  But  if  we  be 
returning  and  repenting  sinners,  God  delights  to  hear,  because 
he  delights  to  save  us: 

 Si  precibus  (dixorunt)  nuniina  justis 

Victa  remollescunt  

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  a  continual  prayer;  and  repentance  is  the 
best  argument  to  move  God  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the  instru- 
ment to  unite  our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus. 
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SERMON  II. 

PART  II. 

After  these  evidences  of  Scripture,  and  reason  derived 
from  its  analogy,  there  will  be  less  necessity  to  take  any  par- 
ticular notices  of  those  little  objections,  which  are  usually  made 
from  the  experience  of  the  success  and  prosperities  of  evil  per- 
sons. For  true  it  is,  there  is  in  the  world  a  generation  of  men 
that  pray  long  and  loud,  and  ask  for  vile  things,  such  which 
they  ought  to  fear,  and  pray  against,  and  yet  they  are  heard  ; 
'  the  fat  on  earth  eat  and  worship  f*  but  if  these  men  ask 
things  hurtful  and  sinful,  it  is  certain  God  hears  them  not  in 
mercy  :  they  pray  to  God  as  despairing  Saul  did  to  his  armor- 
bearer,  Sta  super  me  et  interfice  me  ;  '  Stand  on  me  and  kill 
me;'  and  he  that  obeyed  his  voice  did  him  dishonor,  and 
sinned  against  the  head  of  his  king,  and  his  own  life.  And 
the  vicious  persons  of  old  prayed  to  Laverna, 

 Pulchra  Laverna, 

Da  mihi  fallere,  da  jus  turn  sanclutnque  videri, 
Noctem  peccatis  ct  fraudibus  objice  nubem. 

"  Give  me  a  prosperous  robbery,  a  rich  prey,  and  secret  escape, 
let  me  become  rich  with  thieving,  and  still  be  accounted  holy 
for  every  sort  of  man  hath  some  religion  or  other,  by  the  mea- 
sures of  which  they  proportion  their  lives  and  their  prayers ; 
now,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  t»od,  teaching  us  to  pray,  makes 
us  like  himself,  in  order  to  a  holy  and  an  effective  prayer ;  and 
no  man  prays  well,  but  he  that  prays  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
'the  Spirit  of  Holiness;'  and  he  that  prays  with  the  spirit 
must  be  made  like  to  the  Spirit;  he  is  first  sanctified  and  made 
holy,  and  then  made  fervent,  and  then  his  prayer  ascends  be- 
yond the  clouds:  first,  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  then  he  is  inflamed  with  holy  fires,  and  guided  by  a  bright 
star;  first  purified  and  then  lightened,  then  burning  and  shi- 
ning :  so  is  every  man  in  every  of  his  prayers;  he  is  always 


*  Psal.  xxii.  29. 
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like  the  Spirit  by  which  he  prays  :  if  he  be  a  lustful  person,  he 
prays  with  a  lustful  spirit  :  if  he  does  not  pray  for  it,  he  cannot 
heartily  pray  against  it :  if  he  be  a  tyrant  or  a  usurper,  a  rob- 
ber or  a  murderer,  he  hath  his  Laverna  too,  by  which  all  his 
desires  are  guided,  and  his  prayers  directed,  and  his  petitions 
furnished  :  he  cannot  pray  against  that  spirit  that  possesses 
him,  and  hath  seized  on  his  will  and  affections:  if  he  be  filled 
with  a  lying  spirit,  and  be  conformed  to  it  in  the  image  of  his 
mind,  he  will  be  so  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  prayer,  and  the 
sense  of  his  soul.  Since,  therefore,  no  prayer  can  be  good 
but  that  which  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  none  holy  but 
the  man  whom  God's  Spirit  hath  sanctified,  and  therefore  none 
heard  to  any  purposes  of  blessing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  does 
not  make  for  us  (for  he  makes  intercession  for  the  saints  ;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  precentor  or  rector  ckori,  the  master  of 
the  choir) ;  it  follows  that  all  other  prayers  being  made  with  an 
evil  spirit,  must  have  an  evil  portion  ;  though  the  devils  by 
their  oracles  have  given  some  answers,  and  by  their  significa- 
tions have  foretold  some  future  contingences,  and  in  their  go- 
vernment and  subordinate  rule  have  assisted  some  armies,  and 
discovered  some  treasures,  and  prevented  some  snares  of  chance 
and  accidents  of  men;  yet  no  man,  that  reckons  by  the  mea- 
sures of  reason  or  religion,  reckons  witches  and  conjurors 
amongst  blessed  and  prosperous  persons:  these  and  all  other 
evil  persons  have  an  evil  spirit,  by  the  measures  of  which  their 
desires  begin  and  proceed  on  to  issue  ;  but  this  success  of  theirs 
neither  comes  from  God,  nor  brings  felicity:  but  if  it  comes 
from  God,  it  is  anger;  if  it  descends  on  good  men,  it  is  a 
curse ;  if  on  evil  men,  it  is  a  sin  ;  and  then  it  is  a  present 
curse,  and  leads  on  to  an  eternal  infelicity.  Plutarch  reports 
that  the  Tynans  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  because  certain 
persons  did  dream  that  Apollo  said  he  would  leave  their  city, 
and  go  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  who  then  besieged  the  town  : 
and  Apollodorus  tells  of  some  that  tied  the  image  of  Saturn 
with  bands  of  wool  on  his  feet.  So  some  Christians ;  they 
think  God  is  tied  to  their  sect,  and  bound  to  be  of  their  side, 
and  the  interest  of  their  opinion  ;  and  they  think  he  can  never 
go  to  the  enemy's  party,  so  long  as  they  charm  him  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  words  or  disguises  of  their  own  ;  and  then  all  the 
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success  they  have,  and  all  the  evils  that  are  prosperous,  all  the 
mischiefs  they  do,  and  all  the  ambitious  designs  that  do  suc- 
ceed, they  reckon  on  the  account  of  their  prayers;  and  well 
they  may  :  for  their  prayers  are  sins,  and  their  desires  are  evil ; 
they  wish  mischief,  and  they  act  iniquity,  and  they  enjoy  their 
sin:  and  if  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  cursing,  themselves  shall 
then  judge,  and  all  the  world  shall  perceive,  when  the  accounts 
of  all  the  world  are  truly  stated;  then,  when  prosperity  shall 
be  called  to  accounts,  and  adversity  shall  receive  its  comforts, 
when  virtue  shall  have  a  crown,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  sin- 
ful desires  shall  be  recompensed  with  an  intolerable  sorrow, 
and  the  despair  of  a  perishing  soul.  Nero's  mother  prayed 
passionately  that  her  son  might  be  emperor;  and  many  per- 
sons, of  whom  St.  James  speaks,  '  pray  to  spend  on  their 
lusts  ;'  and  they  are  heard  too  :  some  were  not,  and  very  many- 
are  :  and  some  that  right  against  a  just  possessor  of  a  country, 
pray  that  their  wars  may  be  prosperous;  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  heard  too  :  and  Julian  the  Apostate  prayed,  and 
sacrificed,  and  inquired  of  demons,  and  burned  man's  flesh, 
and  operated  with  secret  rites,  and  all  that  he  might  craftily 
and  powerfully  oppose  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  he  was 
heard  too,  and  did  mischief  beyond  the  malice  and  the  effect 
of  his  predecessors,  that  did  swim  in  Christian  blood  :  but  when 
we  sum  up  the  accounts  at  the  foot  of  their  lives,  or  so  soon  as 
the  thing  was  understood,  and  find  that  the  eft'ect  of  Agrippina's 
prayer  was,  that  her  son  murdered  her  ;  and  of  those  lustful 
petitioners,  in  St.  James,  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  ty- 
ranny and  possession  of  their  passions  and  baser  appetites  ;  and 
the  effect  of  Julian  the  Apostate's  prayer  was,  that  he  lived 
and  died  a  professed  enemy  of  Christ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
prayers  of  usurpers  is,  that  they  do  mischief,  and  reap  curses, 
and  undo  mankind,  and  provoke  Cod,  and  live  hated,  and  die 
miserable,  and  shall  possess  the  fruit  of  their  sin  to  eternal  ages; 
these  will  be  no  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  former  discourse  ; 
but  greater  instances,  that,  if  by  hearing  our  prayers,  we  mean 
or  intend  a  blessing,  we  must  also,  by  making  prayers,  mean, 
that  the  man  first  be  holy,  and  his  desires  just  and  charitable, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  converse 
with  God  by  the  intercourses  of  a  prosperous  prayer. 
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That  is  the  first  general.  2.  Many  times  good  men  pray, 
and  their  prayer  is  not  a  sin,  but  yet  it  returns  empty;  because, 
although  the  man  may  be,  yet  the  prayer  is  not,  in  proper  dis- 
position ;  and  here  I  am  to  account  to  you  concerning  the  col- 
lateral and  accidental  hinderances  of  the  prayers  of  a  good 
man. 

The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  from 
obtaining  its  effects  is  a  violent  anger,  and  a  violent  storm  in 
the  spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For  anger  sets  the  house  on  fire, 
and  all  the  spirits  are  busy  on  trouble,  and  intend  propulsion, 
defence,  displeasure,  or  revenge  ;  it  is  a  short  madness,  and  an 
eternal  enemy  to  discourse,  and  sober  counsels,  and  fair  conver- 
sation ;  it  intends  its  own  object  with  all  the  earnestness  of  per- 
ception, or  activity  of  design,  and  a  quicker  motion  of  a  too 
warm  and  distempered  blood  ;  it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart,  and  a 
calenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in  the  face,  and  a  sword  in  the 
hand,  and  a  fury  all  over;  and  therefore  can  never  suffer  a 
man  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  pray.  For  prayer  is  an  action, 
and  a  state  of  intercourse  and  desire,  exactly  contrary  to  this 
character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an 
imitation  of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the 
greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  God  ; 
whose  anger  is  always  just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  with- 
out transportation,  and  often  hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is 
full  of  mercy  :  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  medita- 
tion, the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest;  prayer 
is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts,  it  is  the 
daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness  :  and  he  that 
prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  dis- 
composed spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  barrel  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and 
chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to 
God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass, 
and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds;  but  the  poor  bird  was 
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beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at 
every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  li- 
bration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings;  till  the  little  crea- 
ture was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm 
was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise 
and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel, 
as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air,  about  his  ministries 
here  below  :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  ;  when  his  affairs 
have  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  disci- 
pline, and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  on  a  sinning  person,  or 
had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  infirmities  of  a  man, 
and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument  became 
stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  over- 
ruled the  man  ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  with- 
out intention  ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but 
must  be  content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it 
when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made 
even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God  ; 
and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden 
with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  besides  this  :  anger  is  a  combination  of  many  other 
things,  every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  prayer  ;  it  is  Xvttti, 
and  ope£is,  and  rifxtopia,  and  it  is  $.eats,  and  it  is  adpoos,  and 
it  is  KoXams,  and  eiriTifir)ijis  :  so  it  is  in  the  several  definitions 
of  it,  and  in  its  natural  constitution.  It  hath  in  it  the  trouble 
of  sorrow,  and  the  heats  of  lust,  and  the  disease  of  revenge, 
and  the  boilings  of  a  fever,  and  the  rashness  of  precipitancy, 
and  the  disturbance  of  persecution  ;  and  therefore  is  a  cer- 
tain effective  enemy  against  prayer  ;  which  ought  to  be  a  spi- 
ritual joy,  and  an  act  of  mortification;  and  to  have  in  it  no 
heats,  but  of  charity  and  zeal ;  and  they  are  to  be  guided  by 
prudence  and  consideration,  and  allayed  with  the  deliciousness 
of  mercy,  and  the  serenity  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  gave  caution,  that  '  the  sun  should  not  go 
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down  on  our  anger;'  meaning-,  that  it  should  not  stay  on  us 
till  evening  prayer  ;  for  it  would  hinder  our  evening  sacrifice  ; 
but  the  stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger  is  a  certain 
artifice  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  prevent  unmercifulness,  which 
turns  not  only  our  desires  into  vanity,  but  our  prayers  into  sin  ; 
and,  remember,  that  Elisha's  anger,  though  it  was  also  zeal, 
had  so  discomposed  his  spirit,  when  the  two  kings  came  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord,  that,  though  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  pro- 
phet, yet  he  could  not  pray,  he  could  not  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
till  by  rest  and  music  he  had  gathered  himself  into  the  even- 
ness of  a  dispassionate  and  recollected  mind  ;  therefore,  let 
your  prayers  be  without  wrath.  Boi/Xerat  av-oi/s  iivabibaiai  bid 
avp(io\wv  OTTure  vpnaepyoiv-o  els  fiwfiovs  ev£iifievoi  f/  ev^apiirri]- 
cavres,  [iijbkv  appuartifia  J)  Kudos  kwKpipeoQui  rrj  i^Xff  »  "  ^or  God, 
by  many  significations,  hath  taught  us,  that  when  men  go  to 
the  altars  to  pray  or  give  thanks,  they  must  bring  no  sin  or 
violent  passion  along  with  them  to  the  sacrifice,"  said  Philo. 

2.  lndifferency  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
good  man's  prayer.  When  Plato  gave  Diogenes  a  great  vessel 
of  wine,  who  asked  but  a  little,  and  a  few  caraways,  the  Cynic 
thanked  him  with  his  rude  expression  :  Cum  interrogans, quot 
sint  duo  et  duo,  respondes  viginti;  'da  non  secundum  ea  qua 
rogaris,  das;  uec  ad  ea,  qua  interrogaris,  respondes :  "Thou 
neither  answerest  to  the  question  thou  art  asked,  nor  givest  ac- 
cording as  thou  art  desired  :  being  inquired  of,  how  many  are 
two  and  two,  thou  answerest  twenty."  So  it  is  with  God  and 
us  in  the  intercourse  of  our  prayers  :  we  pray  for  health,  and  he 
gives  us,  it  may  be  a  sickness  that  carries  us  into  eternal  life ; 
we  pray  for  necessary  support  for  our  persons  and  families,  and 
he  gives  us  more  than  we  need  ;  we  beg  for  a  removal  of  a 
present  sadness,  and  he  gives  us  that  which  makes  us  able  to 
bear  twenty  sadnesses,  a  cheerful  spirit,  a  peaceful  conscience, 
and  a  joy  in  God,  as  an  antepast  of  eternal  rejoicings  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  then,  although  God  doth  very  frequently 
give  us  beyond  the  matter  of  our  desires,  yet  he  does  not  so  often 
give  us  great  things  beyond  the  spirit  of  our  desires,  beyond  the 
quickness,  vivacity,  and  fervor  of  our  minds:  for  there  is  but 
oue  thing  in  the  world  that  God  hates  beside  sin,  that  is  iudifier- 
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ency  and  lukewarniness  ;*  which,  although  it  hath  not  in  it  the 
direct  nature  of  sin,  yet  it  hath  this  testimony  from  God,  that 
it  is  loathsome  and  abominable  ;  and  excepting  this  thing  alone, 
God  never  said  so  of  any  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
what  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  commandment.  The  reason  of  it 
is,  because  lukewarniness,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  is  an  under- 
valuing of  God  and  of  religion  ;  it  is  a  separation  of  reason 
from  affections,  and  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  understanding  to 
the  goodness  of  a  duty,  but  a  refusing  to  follow  what  we  un- 
derstand. For  he  that  is  lukewarm  alway  understands  the 
better  way,  and  seldom  pursues  it ;  he  hath  so  much  reason  as 
is  sufficient,  but  he  will  not  obey  it;  his  will  does  not  follow 
the  dictate  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  it  is  unnatural. 
It  is  like  the  fantastic  fires  of  the  night,  where  there  is  light  and 
no  heat;  and  therefore  may  pass  on  to  the  real  fires  of  hell, 
where  there  is  heat  and  no  light;  and  therefore,  though  an  act 
of  lukewarniness  is  only  an  indecency,  and  no  sin,  yet  a  state 
of  lukewarniness  is  criminal,  and  a  sinful  state  of  imperfection 
and  indecency;  an  act  of  indifferency  hinders  a  single  prayer 
from  being  accepted  ;  but  a  state  of  it  makes  the  person  ungra- 
cious and  despised  in  the  court  of  heaven :  and  therefore  St. 
James,  in  his  accounts  concerning  an  effective  prayer,  not  only 
requires  that  he  be  ajust  man  who  prays,  but  his  prayer  must 
be  fervent;  berjtris  bixaiuv  hepynvfjevt),  'an  effectual  fervent 
prayer,'  so  our  English  reads  it;  it  must  be  an  intent,  zealous, 
busy,  operative  prayer;  for  consider  what  a  huge  indecency  it 
is,  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a  thing  that  he  values 
not;  or  that  he  should  not  value  a  thing,  without  which  he 
cannot  be  happy  ;  or  that  he  should  spend  his  religion  on  a 
trifle  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  trifle,  that  he  should  not  spend  his 
affections  on  it.  If  our  prayers  be  for  temporal  things,  I  shall 
not  need  stir  up  your  affections  to  be  passionate  for  their  pur- 
chase;  we  desire  them  greedily,  we  run  after  them  intempe- 
rately,  we  are  kept  from  them  with  huge  impatience,  we  are 
delayed  with  infinite  regrets  ;  we  prefer  them  before  our  duty, 
we  ask  them  unseasonably  ;  we  receive  them  with  our  own 
prejudice,  and  we  care  not ;  we. choose  them  to  our  hurt  and 


*  See  Sermon,  Of  Lukewarniness  and  Zeal. 
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hinderance,  and  yet  delight  in  the  purchase  ;  and  when  we  do 
pray  for  them,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  it,  to  submit  to 
God's  will,  but  will  have  them  (if  we  can)  whether  he  be 
pleased  or  no  ;  like  the  parasite  in  the  comedy,  Qui  comedit 
quodfuit  et  quod  nonfuit:  'he  ate  all,  and  more  than  all; 
what  was  set  before  him,  and  what  was  kept  from  him.'  But 
then,  for  spiritual  things,  for  the  interest  of  our  souls,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  we  pray  to  God  with  just  such  a  zeal 
as  a  man  begs  of  a  chirtirgeon  to  cut  him  of  the  stone;  or  a 
condemned  man  desires  his  executioner  quickly  to  put  him  out 
of  his  pain,  by  taking  away  his  life  ;  when  things  are  come  to 
that  pass,  it  must  be  done,  but  God  knows  with  what  little  com- 
placency and  desire  the  man  makes  his  request :  and  yet  the 
things  of  religion  and  the  Spirit  are  the  only  things  that  ought 
to  be  desired  vehemently,  and  pursued  passionately,  because 
God  hath  set  such  a  value  on  them,  that  they  are  the  effects  of 
his  greatest  loving-kindness;  they  are  the  purchases  of  Christ's 
blood,  and  the  effect  of  his  continual  intercession,  the  fruits  of 
his  bloody  sacrifice,  and  the  gifts  of  his  healing:  and  saving 
mercy  :  the  graces  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  only  instruments  of 
felicity  :  and  if  we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things  indifferent  or 
dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits,  when  we  beg  coldly 
and  tamely  for  those  things,  for  which  we  ought  to  die,  which 
are  more  precious  than  the  globes  of  kings,  and  weightier  than 
imperial  sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea,  or  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Indian  hills. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers,  hath  not  tasted  of 
the  deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God  ;  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
know  what  it  is,  either  to  have  hunger  or  satiety ;  and  there- 
fore, neither  are  they  hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the 
world  ;  but  remain  stupid  and  inapprehensive,  without  resolu- 
tion and  determination,  never  choosing  clearly,  nor  pursuing 
earnestly,  and  therefore  never  enter  into  possession  ;  but  always 
stand  at  the  gate  of  weariness,  unnecessary  caution,  and  per- 
petual irresolution.  But  so  it  is  too  often  in  our  prayers;  we 
come  to  God  because  it  is  civil  so  to  do,  and  a  general  custom, 
but  neither  drawn  thither  by  love,  nor  pinched  by  spiritual 
necessities,  and  pungent   apprehensions ;   we  say  so  many 
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prayers,  because  we  are  resolved  so  to  do,  and  we  pass  through 
tin  in,  sometimes  with  a  little  attention,  sometimes  with  none  at 
all ;  and  can  we  think  that  the  grace  of  chastity  can  be  ob- 
tained at  such  a  purchase,  that  grace,  that  hath  cost  more  labors 
than  all  the  persecutions  of  faith,  and  all  the  disputes  of  hope, 
and  all  the  expense  of  charity  besides  amounts  to  ?  Can  we  ex- 
pect that  our  sins  should  be  washed  by  a  lazy  prayer  ?  Can  an 
indifferent  prayer  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  or  rescue  us  from 
an  eternal  sorrow?  Is  lust  so  soon  overcome,  that  the  very 
naming  it  can  master  it?  Is  the  devil  so  slight  and  easy  an 
enemy,  that  he  will  fly  away  from  us  at  the  first  word,  spoken 
without  power,  and  without  vehemence  ?  Read,  and  attend  to 
the  accents  of  the  prayers  of  saints.  '  I  cried  day  and  night 
before  thee,  O  Lord  ;  my  soul  refused  comfort ;  my  throat  is 
dry  with  calling  on  my  God;  my  knees  are  weak  through 
fasting ;'  and,  '  Let  me  alone,'  says  God  to  Moses,  and,  '  I 
will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast  blessed  me,'  said  Jacob  to  the 
angel.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a  short  character  of  a  fervent 
prayer  out  of  the  practice  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  epistle  ad  Eusta- 
chium  de  Custodia  Virginitatis,  "  Being  destitute  of  all  help,  I 
threw  myself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  I  watered  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  my  hair,  and  mortified  the  lust  of 
my  flesh  with  the  abstinence  and  hungry  diet  of  many  weeks  ;  I 
remember  that  in  my  crying  to  God  I  did  frequently  join  the 
night  and  the  day,  and  never  did  entertain  to  call,  nor  cease 
for  beating  my  breast,  till  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  brought  to  me 
peace  and  freedom  from  temptation.  After  many  tears,  and 
my  eyes  fixed  in  heaven,  I  thought  myself  sometimes  encircled 
with  troops  of  angels,  and  then  at  last  I  sang  to  God,  '  We 
will  run  after  thee  into  the  smell  and  deliciousness  of  thy  pre- 
cious ointments  ;'" — such  a  prayer  as  this  will  never  return  with- 
out its  errand.  But  though  your  person  be  as  gracious  as  David 
or  Job,  and  your  desire  as  holy  as  the  love  of  angels,  and  your 
necessities  great  as  a  new  penitent,  yet  it  pierces  not  the  clouds, 
unless  it  be  also  as  loud  as  thunder,  passionate  as  the  cries  of 
women,  and  clamorous  as  necessity.  And  we  may  guess  at  the 
degrees  of  importunity  by  the  insinuation  of  the  Apostle  :  '  Let 
the  married  abstain  for  a  time,'  ut  vacent  orationi  et  jejuuio, 
'  that  they  may  attend  to  prayer;'  it  is  a  great  attendance,  and 
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a  long  diligence,  that  is  promoted  by  such  a  separation  ;  and 
supposes  a  devotion,  that  spends  more  than  many  hours:  for 
ordinary  prayers,  and  many  hours  of  every  day,  might  well 
enough  consist  with  an  ordinary  cohabitation;  but  that  which 
requires  such  a  separation,  calls  for  a  longer  time  and  a  greater 
attendance,  than  we  usually  consider.  For  every  prayer  we 
make  is  considered  by  God,  and  recorded  in  heaven  ;  but  cold 
prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account,  in  order  to  effect  and 
acceptation  ;  but  are  laid  aside  like  the  buds  of  roses,  which  a 
cold  wind  hath  nipped  into  death,  and  the  discolored  tawny 
face  of  an  Indian  slave  :  and  when  in  order  to  your  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  great  blessing,  you  reckon  up  your  prayers,  with 
which  you  have  solicited  your  suit  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
you  must  reckon,  not  by  the  number  of  the  collects,  but  by 
your  sighs  and  passions,  by  the  vehemence  of  your  desires,  and 
the  fervor  of  your  spirit,  the  apprehension  of  your  need,  and  the 
consequent  prosecution  of  your  supply.  Christ  prayed  «.pnu- 
yaiJirj-^vpah,  '  with  loud  cryings,'  and  St.  Paul  made  mention 
of  his  scholars  in  his  prayers  '  night  and  day.'  Fall  on  your 
knees  and  grow  there,  and  let  not  your  desires  cool  nor  your 
zeal  remit,  but  renew  it  again  and  again,  and  let  not  your 
offices  and  the  custom  of  praying  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  need, 
but  let  thy  need  draw  thee  to  thy  holy  offices ;  and  remember 
how  great  a  God,  how  glorious  a  majesty  you  speak  to;  there- 
fore, let  noj,.  your  devotions  and  addresses  be  little.  Remember 
how  great  a  need  thou  hast;  let  not  your  desires  be  less. 
Remember,  how  great  the  thing  is  you  pray  for  ;  do  not  under- 
value it  with  any  indifferency.  Remember,  that  prayer  is  an 
act  of  religion;  let  it  therefore  be  made  thy  business:  and 
lastly.  Remember  that  God  hates  a  cold  prayer  ;  and  therefore 
will  never  bless  it,  but  it  shall  be  always  ineffectual. 

-3.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and  tepidity  may  be 
comprised  also  these  cautions  ,  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are 
sometimes  hindered  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  want  of 
perseverance.  For  inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the 
sense  and  intention  of  our  prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  luke- 
warmness, and  a  certain  companion  and  appendage  to  human 
infirmity ;  and  is  only  so  remedied  as  our  prayers  are  made 
zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the  strengths  of  the  Spi- 
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lit.  But  if  we  were  quick  in  our  perceptions,  either  concern- 
ing our  danger,  or  our  need,  or  the  excellency  of  the  object, 
or  the  glories  of  God,  or  the  niceties  and  perfections  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so  like 
fools,  or  come  to  God  and  say  a  prayer  with  our  mind  standing 
at  distance,  trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with  a 
truantly  spirit.  I  shall  say  no  more  to  this,  but  that,  in  rea- 
son, we  can  never  hope  that  God  in  heaven  will  hear  our 
prayers,  which  we  ourselves  speak,  and  yet  hear  not  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  ourselves  speak  them  with  instruments 
joined  to  our  ears  ;  even  with  those  organs  which  are  parts  of 
our  hearing  faculties.  If  they  be  not  worth  our  own  attending 
to,  they  are  not  worth  God's  hearing;  if  they  are  worth  God's 
attending  to,  we  must  make  them  so  by  our  own  zeal,  and 
passion,  and  industry,  and  observation,  and  a  present  and  a 
holy  spirit. 

But  concerning  perseverance,  the  consideration  is  something 
distinct.  For  when  our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great 
necessity,  strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue  it  only  by  chance 
or  humor,  by  the  strengths  of  fancy,  and  natural  disposition  ; 
or  else  our  choice  is  cool  as  soon  as  hot,  like  the  emissions  of 
lightning,  or  like  a  sunbeam  often  interrupted  with  a  cloud, 
or  cooled  with  intervening  showers  :  and  our  prayer  is  without 
fruit,  because  the  desire  lasts  not,  and  the  prayer  lives  like 
the  repentance  of  Simon  Magus,  or  the  trembling  of  Felix, 
or  the  Jews' devotion  for  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
during  the  passover,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles  :  but  if  we 
would  secure  the  blessing  of  our  prayers,  and  the  effect  of 
our  prayers,  we  must  never  leave  oft'  till  we  have  obtained  what 
we  need. 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a  temptation  for  a  month 
together,  and  so  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long  the  man 
hath  a  nolition,  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the  lust;  he  con- 
sents not  all  that  while;  but  when  the  month  is  gone,  and  the 
prayer  is  removed,  or  become  less  active,  then  the  temptation 
returns,  and  forages,  and  prevails,  and  seizes  on  all  our  un- 
guarded strengths.  There  are  some  desires  which  have  a  period, 
and  God's  visitations  expire  in  mercy  at  the  revolution  of  a 
certain  number  of  days;  and  our  prayer  must  dwell  so  long 
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as  God's  anger  abides  ;  and  in  all  the  storm  we  must  outcry  the 
noise  of  the  tempest,  and  the  voices  of  that  thunder.  But  if 
we  become  hardened,  and  by  custom  and  cohabitation  with  the 
danger  lose  our  fears,  and  abate  of  our  desires  and  devotions, 
many  times  we  shall  find  that  God,  by  a  sudden  breach  on  us, 
will  chastise  us  for  letting  our  hands  go  down.  Israel  pre- 
vailed no  longer  than  Moses  held  up  his  hands  in  prayer;  and 
he  was  forced  to  continue  his  prayer  till  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  ;  that  is,  till  the  danger  was  over,  till  the  battle  was  done. 
But  when  our  desires  and  prayers  are  in  the  matter  of  spiritual 
danger,  they  must  never  be  remitted,  because  danger  continues 
for  ever,  and  therefore  so  must  our  watchfulness  aud  our 
guards.  Vult  enim  Dens  rogari,  vult  cogi,  vult  quadam  im- 
port imitate  vinci,  says  St.  Gregory  ;  "  God  loves  to  be  invited, 
entreated,  importuned,  with  an  unquiet  restless  desire  and  a 
persevering  prayer."  Xpij  dSioXei'-rws  ei/xecrOai  r?/s  wepi  ro  Oelnv 
6pT)o>;etas,  said  Proclus.  That  is  a  holy  and  a  religious  prayer, 
that  never  gives  over,  but  renews  the  prayer,  and  dwells  on  the 
desire  ;  for  this  only  is  effectual.  Ai)6viovri  ppo-a  tpwmj 
fi/ik-apes  reXednvat,  "  God  hears  the  persevering  man,  and  the 
unwearied  prayer."  For  it  is  very  considerable  that  we  be 
very  curious  to  observe ;  that  many  times  a  lust  is  sopita,  non 
mortua,  '  it  is  asleep  ;'  the  enemy  is  at  truce,  and  at  quiet  for 
a  while,  but  not  conquered,  «  not  dead  ;'  and  if  we  put  off  our 
armor  too  soon,  we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  our  former  war,  and 
are  surprised  by  indiligence  and  a  careless  guard.  For  God 
sometimes  binds  the  devil  in  a  short  chain,  and  gives  his  ser- 
vants respite,  that  they  may  feel  the  short  pleasures  of  a  peace, 
and  the  rest  of  innocence ;  and  perceive  what  are  the  eternal 
felicities  of  heaven,  where  it  shall  be  so  for  ever;  but  then  we 
must  return  to  our  warfare  again  ;  and  every  second  assault  is 
more  troublesome,  because  it  finds  our  spirits  at  ease  and  with- 
out watchfulness,  and  delighted  with  a  spiritual  rest,  and  keep- 
ing holiday.  But  let  us  take  heed;  for  whatsoever  temptation 
we  can  be  troubled  withal  by  our  natural  temper,  or  by  the 
condition  of  our  life,  or  the  evil  circumstances  of  our  condition, 
so  long  as  we  have  capacity  to  feel  it,  so  long  we  are  in  dan- 
ger, and  must  '  watch  thereunto  with  prayer'  and  continual 
diligence.    And  when  your  temptations  let  you  alone,  let  not 
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your  God  alone;  but  lay  up  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  a 
constant  devotion  against  the  day  of  trial.  Well  may  your 
temptation  sleep,  but  if  your  prayers  do  so,  you  may  chance  to 
be  awakened  with  an  assault  that  may  ruin  you.  However,  the 
rule  is  easy  :  Whatsoever  you  need,  ask  it  of  God  so  long  as  you 
want  it,  even  till  you  have  it.  For  God,  therefore,  many  times 
defers  to  grant,  that  thou  mayest  persevere  to  ask;  and  because 
every  holy  prayer  is  a  glorification  of  God  by  the  confessing 
many  of  his  attributes,  a  lasting  and  a  persevering  prayer  is  a 
little  image  of  the  hallelujahs  and  services  of  eternity  ;  it  is  a 
continuation  to  do  that,  according  to  our  measures,  which  we 
shall  be  doing  to  eternal  ages  :  therefore  think  not  that  five  or 
six  hearty  prayers  can  secure  to  thee  a  great  blessing,  and  a 
supply  of  a  mighty  necessity.  He  that  prays  so,  and  then 
leaves  oft",  hath  said  some  prayers,  and  done  the  ordinary  offices 
of  his  religion  ;  but  hath  not  secured  the  blessing,  nor  used 
means  reasonably  proportionable  to  a  mighty  interest. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  oftentimes  hindered,  and 
destitute  of  their  effect,  for  want  of  praying  in  good  company  ; 
for  sometimes  an  evil  or  an  obnoxious  person  hath  so  secured 
and  ascertained  a  mischief  to  himself,  that  he  that  stays  in  his 
company  or  his  traffic,  must  also  share  in  his  punishment  :  and 
the  Tynan  sailors  with  all  their  vows  and  prayers  could  not  ob- 
tain a  prosperous  voyage,  so  long  as  Jonas  was  within  the  bark; 
for  in  this  case  the  interest  is  divided,  and  the  public  sin  pre- 
vails above  the  private  piety.  When  the  philosopher  asked 
a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he  told  him  "  it  was  too  little  for 
a  king  to  give ;"  when  he  asked  a  talent,  he  told  him,  "  it  was 
too  much  for  a  philosopher  to  receive  ;"  for  he  did  purpose  to 
cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude  the  other's  necessity,  on  pre- 
tence of  a  double  inequality.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  good  man 
mingled  in  evil  company ;  if  a  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good 
man,  a  mercy  is  not  to  be  expected  by  evil  company;  and  his 
prayer,  when  it  is  made  in  common,  must  partake  of  that  event 
of  things  which  is  appropriate  to  that  society.  The  purpose  of 
this  caution  is,  that  every  good  man  be  careful  that  he  do  not 
mingle  his  devotion  in  the  communions  of  heretical  persons, 
and  in  schismatical  conventicles  ;  for  although  he  be  like  them 
that  follow  Absalom  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart,  yet  his 
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intermedial  fortune,  and  the  event  of  his  present  affairs,  may 
be  the  same  with  Absalom's  ;  and  it  is  not  a  light  thing  that 
we  curiously  choose  the  parties  of  our  communion.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of  evil  persons:  "  for 
then  we  must  go  out  of  the  world  ;"  and  when  we  have  thrown 
out  a  drunkard,  possibly  we  have  entertained  a  hypocrite  ;  or 
when  a  swearer  is  gone,  an  oppressor  may  stay  still ;  or  if  that 
be  remedied,  yet  pride  is  soon  discernible,  but  not  easily  judi- 
cable :  but  that  which  is  of  caution  in  this  question  is,  that 
we  never  mingle  with  those  whose  very  combination  is  a  sin  ; 
such  as  were  Corah  and  his  company  that  rebelled  against 
Moses  their  prince  ;  and  Dathan  and  Abiram,  that  made  a 
schism  in  religion  against  Aaron  the  priest:  for  so  said  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  '  Come  out  from  the  congregation  of  these 
men,  lest  ye  perish  in  their  company and  all  those  that  were 
abused  in  their  communion,  did  perish  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Corah.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  good  man  cozened  by  fair 
pretences,  and  allured  into  an  evil  snare ;  for  besides  that  he 
dwells  in  danger,  and  cohabits  with  a  dragon,  and  his  virtue 
may  change  by  evil  persuasion,  into  an  evil  disposition,  from 
sweetness  to  bitterness,  from  thence  to  evil  speaking,  from 
thence  to  believe  a  lie,  and  from  believing  to  practise  it; — be- 
sides this,  it  is  a  very  great  sadness  that  such  a  man  should  lose 
all  his  prayers  to  very  many  purposes.  God  will  not  respect 
the  offering  of  those  men  who  assemble  by  a  peevish  spirit;  and 
therefore,  although  God  in  pity  regards  the  desires  of  a  good 
man,  if  innocently  abused,  yet  as  it  unites  in  that  assembly, 
God  will  not  hear  it  to  any  purposes  of  blessing  and  holiness  : 
unless  '  we  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace," 
we  cannot  have  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  returns  of  a 
holy  prayer ;  and  all  those  assemblies  which  meet  together 
against  God  or  God's  ordinance,  may  pray  and  call,  and  cry 
loudly  and  frequently,  and  still  they  provoke  God  to  anger  ; 
and  many  times  he  will  not  have  so  much  mercy  for  them  as  to 
deny  them;  but  lets  them  prosper  in  their  sin,  till  it  swells  to 
intolerable  and  unpardonable.  But  when  good  men  pray  with 
one  heart,  and  in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  their  desires, 
lawful  in  their  authority,  though  the  persons  be  of  different 
complexions,  then  the  prayer  flies  up  to  God  like  the  hymns 
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of  a  choir  of  angels ;  for  God, — that  made  body  and  soul  to  be 
one  man,  and  God  and  man  to  be  one  Christ;  and  three  per- 
sons are  one  God,  and  his  praises  are  sung  to  him  by  choirs, 
and  the  persons  are  joined  in  orders,  and  the  orders  into  hier- 
archies, and  all,  that  God  might  be  served  by  unions  and  com- 
munities ; — loves  that  his  church  should  imitate  the  concords 
of  heaven,  and  the  unions  of  God,  and  that  every  good  man 
should  promote  the  interests  of  his  prayers  by  joining  in  the 
communion  of  saints  in  the  unions  of  obedience  and  charity, 
with  the  powers  that  God  and  the  laws  have  ordained. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  the  man  that  makes  the  prayer  be  an 
unholy  person,  his  prayer  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing, 
but  a  curse;  but  when  the  sinner  begins  to  repent  truly,  then 
his  desires  begin  to  be  holy.  But  if  they  be  holy,  and  just, 
and  good,  yet  they  are  without  profit  and  effect,  if  the  prayer 
be  made  in  schism,  or  an  evil  communion,  or  if  it  be  made  with- 
out attention,  or  if  the  man  soon  gives  over,  or  if  the  prayer  be 
not  zealous,  or  if  the  man  be  angry.  There  are  very  many 
ways  for  a  good  man  to  become  unblessed,  and  unthriving  in 
his  prayers,  and  he  cannot  be  secure  unless  he  be  in  the  state 
of  grace,  and  his  spirit  be  quiet,  and  his  mind  be  attentive,  and 
his  society  be  lawful,  and  his  desires  earnest  and  passionate, 
and  his  devotions  persevering,  lasting  till  his  needs  be  served 
or  exchanged  for  another  blessing  :  so  that,  what  Ladius  (apud 
Cicer.  de  senectute)  said  concerning  old  age,  neque  in  summa 
inopia  levis  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  quidem,  nec  insi- 
pienti  etiam  in  summa  eopia  non  gravis;  "  that  a  wise  man 
could  not  bear  old  age,  if  it  were  extremely  poor  ;  and  yet  if  it 
were  very  rich,  it  were  intolerable  to  a  fool ;"  we  may  say  con- 
cerning our  prayers  ;  they  are  sins  and  unholy,  if  a  wicked  man 
makes  them  ;  and  yet  if  they  be  made  by  a  good  man,  they  are 
ineffective,  unless  they  be  improved  by  their  proper  disposi- 
tions. A  good  man  cannot  prevail  in  his  prayers,  if  his  desires 
be  cold,  and  his  affections  trifling,  and  his  industry  soon  weary, 
and  his  society  criminal ;  and  if  all  these  appendages  of  prayer 
be  observed,  yet  they  will  do  no  good  to  an  evil  man  ;  for  his 
prayer  that  begins  in  sin,  shall  end  in  sorrow. 
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3.  Next  I  am  to  inquire  and  consider,  What  degrees  and 
circumstances  of  piety  are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  inter- 
cessors for  others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  probable  effect  ? 
I  say  '  with  probable  effect ;'  for  when  the  event  principally 
depends  on  that  which  is  not  within  our  own  election,  such  as 
are  the  lives  and  actions  of  others,  all  that  we  can  consider  in 
this  affair  is,  whether  we  be  persons  fit  to  pray  in  the  behalf  of 
others,  that  hinder  not,  but  are  persons  within  the  limit  and 
possibilities  of  the  present  mercy.  When  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mums was  smitten  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a  sore  disease, 
for  his  cruel  persecuting  the  Christian  cause,  and  putting  so 
many  thousand  innocent  and  holy  persons  to -death,  and  he  un- 
derstood the  voice  of  God  and  the  accents  of  thunder,  and  dis- 
cerned that  cruelty  was  the  cause, — he  revoked  their  decrees 
made  against  the  Christians,  recalled  them  from  their  caves  and 
deserts,  their  sanctuaries  and  retirements,  and  enjoined  them 
to  pray  for  the  life  and  health  of  their  prince.  They  did  so  ; 
and  they  who  could  command  mountains  to  remove  and  were 
obeyed,  they  who  could  do  miracles,  they  who  with  the  key 
of  prayer  could  open  God's  four  closets,  of  the  icomb  and  the 
f/rave,  of  providence  and  rain, — could  not  obtain  for  their 
bloody  emperor  one  drop  of  mercy,  but  he  must  die  miserable 
for  ever.  God  would  not  be  entreated  for  him  ;  and  though  he 
loved  the  prayer  because  he  loved  the  advocates,  yet  Maxi- 
minus  was  not  worthy  to  receive  the  blessing.  And  it  was 
threatened  to  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel,  and  by  them  to 
all  people  that  should  sin  grievously  against  the  Lord,  God 
'  would  break  their  staff  of  bread,'  and  even  the  righteous  should 
not  be  prevailing  intercessors;  1  Though  Noah,  Job, or  Daniel, 
were  there,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God  :'*  and  when  Abraham  pre- 


*  Ezek.  xiv.  1 1, 
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vailed  very  far  with  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain,  it  had  its  period  :  if  there  had  been  ten  righ- 
teous in  Sodom,  it  should  have  been  spared  for  their  sakes : 
but  four  only  were  found,  and  they  only  delivered  their  own 
souls  too;  but  neither  their  righteousness,  nor  Abraham's 
prayer,  prevailed  any  farther.  And  we  have  this  case  also 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  '  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
s;n  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give 
him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.'*  At  his  prayer  the 
sinner  shall  receive  pardon  ;  God  shall  '  give  him  life  for  them,' 
to  him  that  prays  in  their  behalf  that  sin,  provided  it  be  '  not  a 
sin  unto  death  :'  for  '  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  but  I  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it :'  there  his  commission  expires, 
and  his  power  is  confined.  For  there  are  some  sins  of  that 
state  and  greatness  that  God  will  not  pardon.  St.  Austin  in 
his  books  de  Sermone  Domini  in  Monte  affirms  it,  concerning 
some  one  single  sin  of  a  perfect  malice.  It  was  also  the  opi- 
nion of  Origen  and  Athanasius,  and  is  followed  by  Venerable 
Bede  ;  and  whether  the  Apostle  means  a  peculiar  state  of  sin, 
or  some  one  single  great  crime  which  also  supposes  a  precedent 
and  a  present  state  of  criminal  condition  ;  it  is  such  a  thing  as 
will  hinder  our  prayers  from  prevailing  in  their  behalf:  we  are 
therefore  not  encouraged  to  pray,  because  they  cannot  receive 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  intercession,  and  therefore  much  less  of 
our  advocation,  which  only  can  prevail  by  virtue  and  partici- 
pation of  his  mediation.  For  whomsoever  Christ  prays,  for 
them  we  pray  ;  that  is,  for  all  them  that  are  within  the  cove- 
nant of  repentance,  for  all  whose  actions  have  not  destroyed  the 
very  being  of  religion,  who  have  not  renounced  their  faith,  nor 
voluntarily  quit  their  hopes,  nor  openly  opposed  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  nor  grown  by  a  long  progress  to  a  resolute  and  final  im- 
piety, nor  done  injustices  greater  than  sorrow,  or  restitution,  or 
recompense,  or  acknowlegement.  However,  though  it  may 
be  uncertain  and  disputed  concerning  the  number  of  '  sins  unto 
death,'  and  therefore  to  pray,  or  not  to  pray,  is  not  matter  of 
duty; — yet  it  is  all  one  as  to  the  effect,  whether  we  know  them 
or  no  ;  for  though  we  intend  charity,  when  we  pray  for  the 
worst  of  men — yet  concerning  the  event  God  will  take  care, 


*  1  John  v.  16. 
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and  will  certainly  return  thy  prayer  on  thy  own  head,  though 
thou  didst  desire  it  should  water  and  refresh  thy  neighbor's 
dryness;  and  St.  John  so  expresses  it,  as  if  he  had  left  the 
matter  of  duty  undetermined  ;  because  the  instances  are  uncer- 
tain ;  yet  the  event  is  certainly  none  at  all,  therefore  because 
we  are  not  encouraged  to  pray,  and  because  it  is  a  '  sin  unto 
death  ;'  that  is,  such  a  sin  that  hath  no  portion  in  the  promises 
of  life,  and  the  state  of  repentance.  But  now,  suppose  the 
man,  for  whom  we  pray,  to  be  capable  of  mercy,  within  the 
covenant  of  repentance,  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 

yet, 

No  prayers  of  others  can  farther  prevail,  than  to  remove  this 
person  to  the  next  stage  in  order  to  felicity.  When  St.  Monica 
prayed  for  her  son,  she  did  not  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  but 
to  convert  him  ;  and  when  God  intended  to  reward  the  prayers 
and  alms  of  Cornelius,  he  did  not  do  it  by  giving  him  a  crown, 
but  by  sending  an  Apostle  to  him  to  make  him  a  Christian; 
the  meaning  of  which  observation  is,  that  we  may  understand, 
that  as,  in  the  person  prayed  for,  there  ought  to  be  the  great 
disposition  of  being  in  a  savable  condition  ;  so  there  ought  also 
to  be  all  the  intermedial  aptnesses  :  for  just  as  he  is  disposed,  so 
can  we  prevail  ;  and  the  prayers  of  a  good  man  first  prevail  in 
behalf  of  a  sinner,  that  he  shall  be  invited,  that  he  shall  be 
reproved, — and  then  that  he  shall  attend  to  it,  then  that  he 
shall  have  his  heart  opened,  and  then  that  he  shall  repent :  and 
still  a  good  man's  prayers  follow  him  through  the  several  stages 
of  pardon,  of  sanctification,  of  restraining  graces,  of  a  mighty 
Providence,  of  great  assistance,  of  perseverance,  and  a  holy 
death.  No  prayers  can  prevail  on  an  indisposed  person.  For 
the  sun  himself  cannot  enlighten  a  blind  eye,  nor  the  soul  move 
a  body  whose  silver  cord  is  loosed,  and  whose  joints  are  untied 
by  the  rudeness  and  dissolutions  of  a  pertinacious  sickness. 
But  then,  suppose  an  eye  quick  and  healthful,  or  apt  to  be  re- 
freshed with  light  and  a  friendly  prospect ;  yet  a  glow-worm 
or  a  diamond,  the  shells  of  pearl,  or  a  dead  man's  candle,  are 
not  enough  to  make  him  discern  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and 
to  admire  the  glories  of  creation.  Therefore, 

1.  As  the  persons  must  be  capable  for  whom  we  pray,  so 
they  that  pray  for  others  must  be  persons  extraordinary  in 
something.    1.  If  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  they 
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are  apt  to  be  intercessors  for  others.  This  appears  in  the  case  of 
Job  :  when  the  wrath  of  God  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and 
his  two  friends,  God  commanded  them  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  but 
•  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept:'* 
and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  prevaricating  Israelites;  God 
was  full  of  indignation  against  them,  and  smote  them  ;  '  then 
stood  up  Phinehas  and  prayed,  and  the  plague  ceased.'  For 
this  man  was  a  good  man,  and  the  spirit  of  an  extraordinary 
zeal  filled  him,  and  he  did  glory  to  God  in  the  execution  on 
Zimri  and  his  fair  Midianite.  And  it  was  a  huge  blessing,  that 
was  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
because  they  had  a  great  religion,  a  great  power  with  God, 
and  their  extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  of 
prayers  and  devotion  ;  for  that  was  eminent  in  them,  besides 
their  obedience  :  for  so  Maimonides  tells  concerning  them,  that 
Abraham  first  instituted  morning-prayer.  The  affairs  of  reli- 
gion had  not  the  same  constitution  then  as  now.  They  wor- 
shipped God  never  but  at  their  memorials,  and  in  places,  and 
seldom  times  of  separation.  They  bowed  their  head  when 
they  came  to  a  hallowed  stone,  and  on  the  top  of  their  staff, 
and  worshipped  when  they  came  to  a  consecrated  pillar,  but 
this  was  seldom  ;  and  they  knew  not  the  secrets  and  the  privi- 
leges of  a  frequent  prayer,  of  intercourses  with  God  by  ejacu- 
lations, and  the  advantages  of  importunity  :  and  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews, — that  record  the  prayer  of  Noah,  who  in  all  reason 
knew  the  secret  best,  because  he  was  to  teach  it  to  all  the 
world, — yet  have  transmitted  to  us  but  a  short  prayer  of  some 
seven  lines  long;  and  this  he  only  said  within  the  ark,  in  that 
great  danger,  once  on  a  day,  provoked  by  his  fear,  and  stirred 
up  by  a  religion  then  made  actual,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and 
penance.  But  in  the  descending  ages,  when  God  began  to 
reckon  a  church  in  Abraham's  family,  there  began  to  be  a 
new  institution  of  offices,  and  Abraham  appointed  that  God 
should  be  prayed  to  every  morning.  Isaac  being  taught  by 
Abraham,  made  a  law,  or  at  least  commended  the  practice,  and 
adopted  it  into  the  religion,  that  God  should  be  worshipped  by 
decimation  or  tithing  of  our  goods  ;  and  he  added  an  order  of 


*  Chap.  xlii.  7.  8. 
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prayer  to  be  said  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  Jacob,  to  make  up  the 
office  complete,  added  evening-prayer ;  and  God  was  their 
God,  and  they  became  fit  persons  to  bless,  that  is,  of  procuring 
blessings  to  their  relatives ;  as  appears  in  the  instances  of  their 
own  families  ;  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
For  a  man  of  an  ordinary  piety  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in 
its  own  locks  ;  but  it  could  not  water  a  poor  man's  garden  ; 
but  so  does  a  thirsty  land  drink  all  the  dew  of  heaven  that  wets 
its  face,  and  a  greater  shower  makes  no  torrent,  nor  digs  so 
much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the  drills  of  the  water  might  pass 
into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neighbor's  weariness;  but  when  the 
earth  is  full,  and  hath  no  strange  consumptive  needs,  then  at 
the  next  time,  when  God  blesses  it  with  a  gracious  shower,  it 
divides  into  portions,  and  sends  it  abroad  in  free  and  equal 
communications,  that  all  that  stand  round  about  may  feel  the 
shower.  So  is  a  good  man's  prayer;  his  own  cup  is  full,  it  is 
crowned  with  health,  and  overflows  with  blessings,  and  all  that 
drink  of  his  cup  and  eat  at  his  table  are  refreshed  with  his  joys, 
and  divide  with  him  in  his  holy  portions.  And  indeed  he  hath 
need  of  a  great  stock  of  piety,  who  is  first  to  provide  for  his 
own  necessities,  and  then  to  give  portions  to  a  numerous  rela- 
tion. It  is  a  great  matter,  that  every  man  needs  for  himself, — 
the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  unthriving  state 
of  his  omission  of  duties,  and  recessions  from  perfection, — and 
sometimes  the  great  losses  and  shipwrecks,  the  plunderings  and 
burning  of  his  house  by  a  fall  into  a  deadly  sin  ;  and  most  good 
men  are  in  this  condition,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  to  live, 
and  keep  themselves  above  water  ;  but  how  few  men  are  able 
to  pay  their  own  debts,  and  lend  great  portions  to  others  ? 
The  number  of  those  who  can  effectually  intercede  for  others 
to  great  purposes  of  grace  and  pardon,  are  as  soon  told  as  the 
number  of  wise  men,  as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  entries  of  the 
river  Nilus. 

But  then  do  but  consider  what  a  great  engagement  this  is  to 
a  very  strict  and  holy  life.  If  we  chance  to  live  in  times  of 
an  extraordinary  trouble,  or  if  our  relatives  can  be  capable  of 
great  dangers  or  great  sorrows,  or  if  we  ourselves  would  do 
the  noblest  friendship  in  the  world,  and  oblige  others  by  acts 
of  greatest  benefit;  if  we  would  assist  their  souls  and  work 
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towards  their  salvation  ;  if  we  would  be  public  ministers  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  to  our  country  ;  if  we  would  support  kings, 
and  relieve  the  great  necessities  of  kingdoms  ;  if  we  would  be 
effective  in  the  stopping  of  a  plague,  or  in  the  success  of  armies ; 
— a  great  and  an  exemplar  piety,  and  a  zealous  and  holy  prayer, 
can  do  all  this.  Semper  tu  hoc  facito,  ut  cogites,  id  optimum  esse, 
tute  ut  sis  optimus ;  si  id  nequeas,  saltern  ut  optimis  sis  proxi- 
mus:  "  He  that  is  the  best  man  towards  God,  is  certainly  the 
best  minister  to  his  prince  or  country,  and  therefore  do  thou 
endeavor  to  be  so,  and  if  thou  canst  not  be  so,  be  at  least  next 
to  the  best."  For  in  that  degree  in  which  our  religion  is  great, 
and  our  piety  exemplar,  in  the  same  we  can  contribute  towards 
the  fortune  of  a  kingdom  :  and  when  Elijah  was  taken  into 
heaven,  Elisha  mourned  for  him,  because  it  was  a  loss  to  Is- 
rael :  '  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  horse- 
men thereof.'  But  consider  how  useless  thou  art,  when  thou 
canst  not  by  thy  prayers  obtain  so  much  mercy,  as  to  prevail 
for  the  life  of  a  single  trooper,  or  in  a  plague  beg  of  God  for 
the  life  of  a  poor  maid-servant ;  but  the  ordinary  emanations 
of  Providence  shall  proceed  to  issue  without  any  arrest,  and 
the  sword  of  the  angel  shall  not  be  turned  aside  in  one  single 
affliction.  Remember,  although  he  is  a  great  and  excellent 
person,  that  can  prevail  with  God  for  the  interest  of  others ; 
yet  thou,  that  hast  no  stock  of  grace  and  favor,  no  interest  in 
the  court  of  Heaven,  art  but  a  mean  person,  extraordinary  in 
nothing  ;  thou  art  unregarded  by  God,  cheap  in  the  sight  of 
angels,  useless  to  thy  prince  or  country  ;  thou  mayest  hold  thy 
peace  in  a  time  of  public  danger.  For  kings  never  pardon 
murderers  at  the  intercession  of  thieves ;  and  if  a  mean  mecha- 
nic should  beg  a  reprieve  for  a  condemned  traitor,  he  is  ridi- 
culous and  impudent :  so  is  a  vicious  advocate,  or  an  ordinary 
person  with  God.  It  is  well  if  God  will  hear  him  begging  for 
his  own  pardon,  he  is  not  yet  disposed  to  plead  for  others. 

And  yet  every  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  every  man 
that  can  pray  without  a  sinful  prayer,  may  also  intercede  for 
others;  and  it  is  a  duty  for  all  men  to  do  it;  all  men,  1  say, 
who  can  pray  at  all  acceptably  :  '  I  will,  therefore,  that  prayers, 
and  supplications,  and  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be 
made  for  all  men ;'  and  this  is  a  duty  that  is  prescribed  to  all 
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them  that  are  concerned  in  the  duty  and  in  the  blessings  of 
prayer;  but  this  is  it  which  I  say — if  their  piety  be  but  ordi- 
nary, their  prayer  can  be  effectual  but  in  easy  purposes,  and  to 
smaller  degrees;  but  he,— that  would  work  effectually  towards 
a  great  deliverance,  or  in  great  degrees  towards  the  benefit  or 
ease  of  any  of  his  relatives, — can  be  confident  of  his  success  but 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  his  person  is  gracious.  '  There  are 
strange  things  in  heaven  :'  judgments  there  are  made  of  things 
and  persons  by  the  measures  of  religion,  and  a  plain  promise 
produces  effects  of  wonder  and  miracle  ;  and  the  changes  that 
are  there  made,  are  not  effected  by  passions,  and  interests,  and 
corporal  changes ;  and  the  love  that  is  there,  is  not  the  same 
thing  that  is  here  ;  it  is  more  beneficial,  more  reasonable,  more 
holy,  of  other  designs,  and  strange  productions  ;  and  on  that 
stock  it  is,  that  a  holy  poor  man, — that  possesses  no  more  (it 
may  be)  than  a  ewe-lamb,  that  eats  of  his  bread,  and  drinks 
of  his  cup,  and  is  a  daughter  to  him,  and  is  all  his  temporal 
portion, — this  poor  man  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  attended 
to  by  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  him, 
and  Christ  joins  the  man's  prayer  to  his  own  advocation,  and 
the  man  by  prayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the  fortune 
of  a  tyrant-army,  even  then  when  God  sees  it  good  it  should 
be  so  :  for  he  will  no  longer  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when  it 
is  no  blessing  ;  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  his  prayer  is  most 
heard  when  it  is  most  denied. 

•2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  intercessions  for  others,  we  are 
to  regard  and  to  take  care,  that  as  our  piety,  so  also  must  our 
offices  be  extraordinary.  He  that  prays  to  recover  a  family 
from  an  hereditary  curse,  or  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  God,  to 
cancel  a  decree  of  Heaven  gone  out  against  his  friend  ;  he  that 
would  heal  the  sick  with  his  prayer,  or  with  his  devotion  pre- 
vail against  an  army,  must  not  expect  such  great  effects  on  a 
morning  or  evening  collect,  or  an  honest  wish  put  into  the  re- 
collections of  a  prayer,  or  a  period  put  in  on  purpose.  Ma- 
mercus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  seeing  his  city  and  all  the  diocese  in 
areat  danger  of  perishing  by  an  earthquake,  instituted  great 
litanies,  aud  solemn  supplications,  besides  the  ordinary  devo- 
tions of  his  usual  hours  of  prayer  ;  and  the  church  from  his 
example  took  up  the  practice,  and  translated  it  into  an  anni- 
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versary  solemnity,  and  on  St.  Mark's  clay  did  solemnly  inter- 
cede with  God  to  divert  or  prevent  his  judgments  falling  on  the 
people,  majoribus  litaniis,  so  they  are  called ;  with  the  more 
solemn  supplications  they  did  pray  unto  God  in  behalf  of  their 
people.  And  this  hath  in  it  the  same  consideration,  that  is  in 
every  great  necessity;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  so 
gracious  with  God  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  for  himself  and  his 
friend,  for  himself  and  his  relatives ;  and  therefore  in  these 
cases,  as  in  all  great  needs,  it  is  the  way  of  prudence  and  se- 
curity, that  we  use  all  those  greater  offices  which  God  hath 
appointed  as  instruments  of  importunity,  and  arguments  of 
hope,  and  acts  of  prevailing,  and  means  of  great  effect  and 
advocation  :  such  as  are,  separating  days  for  solemn  prayer,  all 
the  degrees  of  violence  and  earnest  address,  fasting  and  prayer, 
alms  and  prayer,  acts  of  repentance  and  prayer,  praying  toge- 
ther in  public  with  united  hearts,  and,  above  all,  praying  in  the 
susception  and  communication  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  the 
effects  and  admirable  issues  of  which  we  know  not  and  perceive 
not;  we  lose  because  we  desire  not,  and  choose  to  lose  many 
great  blessings  rather  than  purchase  them  with  the  frequent 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  up  for  all 
the  needs  of  mankind,  and  for  obtaining  all  favors  and  graces 
to  the  Catholic  church.  Ei^s  &mhm'cm  ovk  avi'jicnos  Qeos,  "  God 
never  refuses  to  hear  a  holy  prayer ;"  and  our  prayers  can  never 
be  so  holy,  as  when  they  are  offered  up  in  the  union  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  :  for  Christ,  by  that  sacrifice,  reconciled  God 
and  the  world  ;  and  because  our  needs  continue,  therefore  we 
are  commanded  to  continue  the  memory,  and  to  represent  to 
God  that  which  was  done  to  satisfy  all  our  needs:  then  we 
receive  Christ ;  we  are,  after  a  secret  and  mysterious,  but  most 
real  and  admirable  manner,  made  all  one  with  Christ  ;  and  if 
God  giving  us  his  Son  could  not  but  '  with  him  give  us  all 
things  else,'  how  shall  he  refuse  our  persons  when  we  are  united 
to  his  person,  when  our  souls  are  joined  to  his  soul,  our  body 
nourished  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  sanctified  by  his  blood, 
and  clothed  with  his  robes,  and  marked  with  his  character,  and 
sealed  with  his  Spirit,  and  renewed  with  holy  vows,  and  con- 
signed to  all  his  glories,  and  adopted  to  his  inheritance?  when 
we  represent  his  death,  and  pray  in  virtue  of  his  passion,  and 
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imitate  his  intercession,  and  do  that  which  God  commands,  and 
offer  him  in  our  manner  that  which  he  essentially  loves ,  can  it 
be  that  either  any  thing;  should  be  more  prevalent,  or  that  God 
can  possibly  deny  such  addresses  and  such  importunities?  Try 
it  often,  and  let  all  things  be  answerable,  and  you  cannot  have 
greater  reason  for  your  confidence.  Do  not  all  the  Christians 
in  the  world  that  understand  religion,  desire  to  have  the  holy 
sacrament  when  they  die  ;  when  they  are  to  make  their  great 
appearance  before  God,  and  to  receive  their  great  consignation 
to  their  eternal  sentence,  good  or  bad  ?  And  if  then  be  their 
greatest  needs,  that  is  their  greatest  advantage,  and  instrument 
of  acceptation.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  great  need  to  be 
served,  or  a  great  charity  to  serve,  and  a  great  pity  to  minister, 
and  a  dear  friend  in  a  sorrow,  take  Christ  along  in  thy  prayers : 
in  all  thy  ways  thou  canst,  take  him  ;  take  him  in  affection,  and 
take  him  in  a  solemnity  ;  take  him  by  obedience,  and  receive 
him  in  the  sacrament;  and  if  thou  then  offerest  up  thy  prayers, 
and  makest  thy  needs  known  ;  if  thou  nor  thy  friend  be  not 
relieved  ;  if  thy  party  be  not  prevalent,  and  the  war  be  not 
appeased,  or  the  plague  be  not  cured,  or  the  enemy  taken  off, 
there  is  something  else  in  it :  but  thy  prayer  is  good  and  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  dressed  with  circumstances  of  advantage,  and 
thy  person  is  apt  to  be  an  intercessor,  and  thou  hast  done  all 
that  thou  canst ;  the  event  must  be  left  to  God  ;  and  the  secret 
reasons  of  the  denial,  either  thou  shalt  find  in  time,  or  thou 
mayest  trust  with  God,  who  certainly  does  it  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  the  greatest  charity.  I  have  in  this  thing  only  one 
caution  to  insert ;  namely, 

That  in  our  importunity  and  extraordinary  offices  for  others, 
we  must  not  make  our  accounts  by  multitude  of  words,  and 
long  prayers,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  spirit,  by  the  holiness 
of  the  soul,  and  the  justness  of  the  desire,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  request,  and  its  order  to  God's  glory,  and  its  place  in  the 
order  of  providence,  and  the  sincerity  of  our  heart,  and  the 
charity  of  our  wishes,  and  the  perseverance  of  our  advocation. 
There  are  some,  (as  Tertullian  observes,)  Qui  loquacitatem  fa- 
cundiam  existimant,  et  impudentiam  constantiam  deputant ; 
"they  are  praters  and  they  are  impudent,  and  they  call  that 
constancy  and  importunity  :"  concerning  which  the  advice  is 
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easy  :  many  words  or  few  are  extrinsical  to  the  nature,  and  not 
at  all  considered  in  the  effects  of  prayer  ;  but  much  desire  and 
much  holiness  are  essential  to  its  constitution  ;  but  we  must  be 
very  curious  that  our  importunity  do  not  degenerate  into  impu- 
dence and  rude  boldness.  Capitolinus  said  of  Antoninus  the 
emperor  and  philosopher,  Sane  quamvis  esset  constans,  erat 
etiam  verecundus ;  "he  was  modest  even  when  he  was  most  per- 
tinacious in  his  desires."  So  must  we  ;  though  we  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  ask  for  whatsoever  we  need,  Rebus  semper  pu- 
dor  absit  in  arctis  :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  that  Stasimus  in 
the  comedy  said  concerning  meat,  Verccundari  neminem  apud 
mensam  decet,  Nam  ibi  de  divinis  et  humanis  cernitur :  "  men 
must  not  be  bashful  so  as  to  lose  their  meat ;  for  that  is  a  ne- 
cessary that  cannot  be  dispensed  withal  :"  so  it  is  in  our 
prayers  ;  whatsoever  our  necessity  calls  to  us  for,  we  must  call 
to  God  for  ;  and  he  is  not  pleased  with  that  rusticity  or  fond 
modesty  of  being  ashamed  to  ask  of  God  any  thing,  that  is 
honest  and  necessary  ;  yet  our  importunity  hath  also  bounds  of 
modesty,  but  such  as  are  to  be  expressed  with  other  significa- 
tions ;  and  he  is  rightly  modest  towards  God,  who,  without 
confidence  in  himself,  but  not  without  confidence  in  God's 
mercy,  or  without  great  humility  of  person,  and  reverence  of 
address,  presents  his  prayers  to  God  as  earnestly  as  he  can  ; 
provided  always,  that  in  the  greatest  of  our  desires  and  holy 
violence  we  submit  to  God's  will,  and  desire  him  to  choose  for 
us.  Our  modesty  to  God  in  prayers  hath  no  other  measures 
but  these  :  1.  distrust  of  ourselves:  2.  confidence  in  God: 
3.  humility  of  person  :  4.  reverence  of  address :  and,  5.  sub- 
mission to  God's  will.  These  are  all,  unless  you  also  will  add 
that  of  Solomon,  '  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  thing  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  thou  on  earth  :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few.' 
These  things  being  observed,  let  your  importunity  be  as  great 
as  it  can  ;  it  is  still  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  by  how  much  it 
is  the  more  earnest,  and  signified  and  represented  by  the  most 
offices  extraordinary. 

3.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a  prevailing  interces- 
sion for  others  is,  that  the  person  that  prays  for  his  relatives  be 
a  person  of  an  extraordinary  dignity,  employment,  or  designa- 
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tion.  For  God  hath  appointed  some  persons  and  callings  of 
men  to  pray  for  others,  such  are  fathers  for  their  children,  bi- 
shops for  their  dioceses,  kings  for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole 
order  ecclesiastical  for  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  Christian 
church.  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  as  things  are  now,  and 
have  been  too  long,  how  few  are  there  that  understand  it  to  be 
their  duty,  or  part  of  their  necessary  employment,  that  some  of 
their  time,  and  much  of  their  prayers,  and  an  equal  portion  of 
their  desires,  be  spent  on  the  necessities  of  others.  All  men  do 
not  think  it  necessary,  and  fewer  practise  it  frequently,  and 
they  but  coldly,  without  interest  and  deep  resentment :  it  is  like 
the  compassion  we  have  in  other  men's  miseries,  we  are  not 
concerned  in  it,  and  it  is  not  our  case,  and  our  hearts  ache  not 
when  another  man's  children  are  made  fatherless,  or  his  wife  a 
sad  widow:  and  just  so  are  our  prayers  for  their  relief:  if  we 
thought  their  evils  to  be  ours, — if  we  and  they,  as  members  of 
the  same  body,  had  sensible  and  real  communications  of  good 
and  evil, — if  we  understood  what  is  really  meant  by  being 
'  members  one  of  another,'  or  if  we  did  not  think  it  a  spiritual 
word  of  art,  instrumental  only  to  a  science,  but  no  part  of  duty, 
or  real  relation, — surely  we  should  pray  more  earnestly  one  for 
another  than  we  usually  do.  How  few  of  us  are  troubled  when 
he  sees  his  brother  wicked  or  dishonorably  vicious  !  Who  is  sad 
and  melancholy  when  his  neighbor  is  almost  in  hell  ?  when  he 
sees  him  grow  old  in  iniquity?  How  many  days  have  we  set 
apart  for  the  public  relief  and  interests  of  the  kingdom  ?  How 
earnestly  have  we  fasted  if  our  prince  be  sick  or  afflicted  ? 
What  alms  have  we  given  for  our  brother's  conversion  ?  Or  if 
this  be  great,  how  importunate  and  passionate  have  we  been 
with  God  by  prayer  in  his  behalf,  by  prayer  and  secret  peti- 
tion ?  But,  however,  though  it  were  well,  very  well,  that  all 
of  us  would  think  of  this  duty  a  little  more  ;  because,  besides 
the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  it  would  have  this  blessed 
consequent,  that  for  whose  necessities  we  pray,  if  we  do  desire 
earnestly  they  should  be  relieved,  we  would,  whenever  we  can 
and  in  all  we  can,  set  our  hands  to  it ;  and  if  we  pity  the  orphan- 
children,  and  pray  for  them  heartily,  we  would  also,  when  we 
could,  relieve  them  charitably  :  but  though  it  were  therefore 
very  well  that  things  were  thus  with  all  men,  yet  God,  who  takes 
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care  of  us  all,  makes  provision  for  us  in  special  manner;  and 
the  whole  order  of  the  clergy  are  appointed  by  God  to  pray  for 
others,  to  be  ministers  of  Christ's  priesthood,  to  be  followers 
of  his  advocation,  to  stand  between  God  and  the  people,  and 
to  present  to  God  all  their  needs  and  all  their  desires.  That 
this  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  and  that  this  rather  he 
will  bless  and  accept,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself, 
for  he  only  can  be  witness  in  this  particular,  for  it  depends 
wholly  on  his  gracious  favor  and  acceptation.  It  was  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  :  '  Now,  therefore,  restore  the  man 
his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  live  ;'*  and  this  caused  confidence  in  Micah  : '  Now  know 
I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my 
priest  :'f  meaning  that  in  his  ministry,  in  the  ministry  of  priests, 
God  hath  established  the  alternate  returns  of  blessing  and 
prayers,  the  intercourses  between  God  and  his  people  ;  and 
through  the  descending  ages  of  the  synagogue  it  came  to  be 
transmitted  also  to  the  Christian  Church,  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  advocates  for  us  under  Christ,  by  '  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,'  by  their  dispensing  the  holy  sacraments,  by  'the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  by  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  by  '  binding  and  loosing,  '  by  '  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer;'  and  therefore,  saith  St.  James,  '  If  any  man  be  sick 
among  you,  let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him  ;'.{  meaning  that  God  hath  appointed  them 
especially,  and  will  accept  them  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary; 
and  this  is  that  which  is  meant  by  blessing.  A  father  blesses 
his  child,  and  Solomon  blessed  his  people,  and  Melchisedec 
the  priest  blessed  Abraham,  and  Moses  blessed  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  God  appointed  the  Levitical  priests  to  '  bless  the 
congregation  ;'  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  though  they  can  say  the  same  prayer,  and  the  people 
pray  for  their  kings,  and  children  for  their  parents,  and  the 
Hock  for  the  pastor,  yet  they  cannot  bless  him  as  he  blesseth 
them  ;  '  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,  and  not  the  greater 
of  the  less;'  and  this  is  'without  all  contradiction, '§  said  St. 
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Paul:  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  is  this,  That  God  hath 
appointed  the  priest  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  because  he  hath 
made  it  to  be  his  ordinary  office  and  employment,  he  also  in- 
tends to  be  seen  in  that  way  which  he  hath  appointed  and 
chalked  out  for  us ;  his  prayer,  if  it  be  '  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,'  is  the  surer  way  to  prevail  in  his  intercessions 
for  the  people. 

But  on  this  stock  comes  in  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  text : 
for  if  '  God  heareth  not  sinners,'  there  is  an  infinite  necessity 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very  holy  :  for  all  their 
ministries  consist  in  preaching  and  praying ;  to  these  two  are 
reducible  all  the  ministries  ecclesiastical,  which  are  of  divine 
institution  :  so  the  apostles  summed  up  their  employment : 
'  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word  :'*  to  exhort,  to  reprove,  to  comfort,  to 
cast  down,  to  determine  cases  of  conscience,  and  to  rule  in  the 
church  by  '  the  word  of  their  proper  ministry ;'  and  the  very 
making  laws  ecclesiastical  is  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  for  so 
their  dictates  pass  into  laws  by  being  duties  enjoined  by  God, 
or  the  acts,  or  exercises,  or  instruments  of  some  enjoined  graces. 
To  prayer  is  reduced  'administration  of  the  sacraments;'  but 
'  binding  and  loosing,'  and  '  visitation  of  the  sick,'  are  mixed 
offices,  partly  relating  to  one,  partly  to  the  other.  Now 
although  the  word  of  God  preached  will  have  a  great  effect, 
even  though  it  be  preached  by  an  evil  minister,  a  vicious  per- 
son; yet  it  is  not  so  well  there,  as  from  a  pious  man,  because 
by  prayer  also  his  preaching  is  made  effectual,  and  by  his  good 
example  his  homilies  and  sermons  are  made  active  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  necessary  in  respect  of  this  half  of  the  minister's 
office,  '  the  preaching  of  the  word,'  he  be  a  good  man  ;  unless 
he  be,  much  perishes  to  the  people,  most  of  the  advantages  are 
lost.  But  then  for  the  other  half,  all  those  ministries  which 
are  by  way  of  prayer,  are  rendered  extremely  invalid  and  ineffec- 
tual, if  they  be  ministered  by  an  evil  person.  For  on  this  very 
stock  it  was  that  St.  Cyprian  affirmed,  that  none  were  to  be 
chosen  to  the  ministry  but  immaculati  et  integri  antistites, 
'  holy  and  upright  men,' who,  offering  their  sacrifices  worthily 
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to,God  and  holily,  may  be  heard  in  their  prayers,  which  they 
make  for  the  safety  of  the  Lord's  people.'*  But  he  presses  this 
caution  to  a  farther  issue  :  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
choose  holy  persons  to  these  holy  ministries  for  fear  of  losing  the 
advantages  of  a  sanctified  ministry,  but  also  that  the  people 
may  not  be  guilty  of  an  evil  communion,  and  a  criminal  state  of 
society.  Nec  mint  sibi  plcbs  blandiatur,  quasi  immunis  a  con- 
tagionc  delicti  esse  possit,  cum  sacerdote  peccatore  communi- 
caits ;  "  The  people  cannot  be  innocent  if  they  communicate 
with  a  vicious  priest :"  for  so  said  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
Hosea,  Sacrijicia  eorum  panis  luctus ;  for  '  their  sacrifices  are 
like  bread  of  sorrow,  whosoever  eats  thereof  shall  be  defiled.' 
The  same  also  he  says  often  and  more  vehemently,  ibid,  et  lib. 
4.  ep.  2.  But  there  is  yet  a  farther  degree  of  this  evil.  It  is 
not  only  a  loss,  and  also  criminal  to  the  people  to  communicate 
with  a  minister  of  a  notorious  evil  life  and  scandalous,  but  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  doctors  of  the  church  to  be  wholly  without 
effect ;  and  their  prayers  are  sins,  their  sacraments  are  null  and 
ineffective,  their  communions  are  without  consecration,  their 
hand  is  ^elp  axvpos,  '  a  dead  hand,'  the  blessings  vain,  their 
sacrifices  rejected,  their  ordinations  imperfect,  their  order  is 
vanished,  their  character  is  extinguished,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  not  descend  on  the  mysteries,  when  he  is  invocated  by  un- 
holy hands,  and  unsanctified  lips.  This  is  a  sad  story,  but  it  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Dionysius,  by  St.  Jerome  on  the  second 
chapter  of  Zephaniah.f  affirming  that  they  do  wickedly,  who 
affirm  Eucharistiam  imprecantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam ;  et 
necessariam  esse  tatitum  solennem  orationem  et  non  saeerdotum 
merita:  "  that  the  eucharist  is  consecrated  by  the  word  and 
solemn  prayer,  and  not  by  the  life  and  holiness  of  the  priest;" 
and  by  St.  Gelasius,|  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  at- 
tributed to  St.  Chrysostom,§  who  quotes  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  for  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  words  of 
which  in  the  first  chapter  are  so  plain,  that  Bovius||  and  Sixtus 
Senensislf  accuse  both  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  author  of  these  homilies,  to  be 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  4.  f  Ad  Demo.  $  1.  q.  1.  c.  sacrosancta. 

§  Homil.  ||  In  Sclioliis  ad  hunc  locum. 

«I  Lib.  vi.  A.  D.  108.  Bibliotli. 
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guilty  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  who  for  the  crude  delivery 
of  this  truth  was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance.  To  the 
same  sense  and  signification  of  doctrine  is  that,  which  is  gene- 
rally agreed  on  by  almost  all  persons ;  that  he  that  enters  into 
his  ministry  by  simony,  receives  nothing  but  a  curse,  which  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Petrus  Damiani,*  and  Tarasiusf  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  St.  Gregorys  and  St.  Am- 
brose.§ 

For  if  the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  polluted  temples  and  unchaste 
bodies,  if  he  takes  away  his  grace  from  them  that  abuse  it,  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  descended  on  Simon  Magus  at 
the  prayer  of  St.  Peter,  if  St.  Peter  had  taken  money  for  him  ; 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend 
on  the  simoniacal,  unchaste  concubinaries,  schismatics,  and 
scandalous  priests,  and  excommunicate.  And  beside  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  doctrine,  it  is  also  farther  affirmed  by  the 
council  of  Neocaesarea,  by  St.  Chrysostom,||  Innocentius/f 
Nicholaus  the  First,**  and  by  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  on 
the  saying  of  God  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  i.  Maledicam  bene- 
dictionibus  vestris,  '  I  will  curse  your  blessings  :'  on  the  stock 
of  these  scriptures,  reasons,  and  authorities,  we  may  see  how 
we  are  to  understand  this  advantage  of  intercession.  The  prayer 
and  offices  of  the  holy  ministers  are  of  great  advantages  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  ;  but  if  they  be  ministered  to  by  evil  men, 
by  vicious  and  scandalous  ministers,  this  extraordinary  advan- 
tage is  lost,  they  are  left  to  stand  alone  or  to  fall  by  their  own 
crimes ;  so  much  as  is  the  action  of  God,  and  so  much  as  is  the 
piety  of  the  man  that  attends  and  prays  in  the  holy  place  with 
the  priest,  so  far  he  shall  prevail,  but  no  farther;  and  therefore 
the  church  hath  taught  her  ministers  to  pray  thus  in  their  pre- 
paratory prayer  to  consecration  ;  Quoniam  me  peccatorcm  inter 
te  ct  emidem  populum  medium  esse  voluisti,  lici't  in  me  boni 
operis  testimonium  tun  agnoscas,officium  dispeusationis  creditcc 

*  Ep.  16.  Biblioth.  pp.  torn.  3.  n.  19. 

f  Decret.  1.  q.  I.  aH  c.  eos  qui. 

X  Lib.  vi.  regist.  5.  in  decretis  et  1.  vii.  c.  120. 

§  De  rlignit.  sacerd.  c.  5.  ||  Cau.  9.  orat.  4.  de  sacerd. 

11  1.  in  ep.  20.  horn.  1.  part.  2.  ep.  27. 

**  Ep.  9.  torn.  3.  ad  Micael.  imperator.  d.  in  4.  dist.  13. 
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non  recuses,  nec  per  me,  indignum  famulum  tuum,  eorum 
salutis  pereat  pretium ,  pro  quibus  victima  f actus  salutaris, 
dignatus  esjieri  redemptio.  For  we  must  know  that  God  hath 
not  put  the  salvation  of  any  man  into  the  power  of  another. 
And  although  the  church  of  Rome,  by  calling  the  priest's 
actual  intention  simply  necessary,  and  the  sacraments  also  in- 
dispensably necessary,  hath  left  it  in  the  power  of  every  curate 
to  damn  very  many- of  his  parish  ;  yet  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
accounts  of  truth,  and  the  divine  mercy  ;  and  therefore  he 
will  never  exact  the  sacraments  of  us  by  the  measures  and  pro- 
portions of  an  evil  priest,  but  by  the  piety  of  the  communicant, 
by  the  prayers  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God.  But  although 
the  greatest  interest  of  salvation  depends  not  on  this  ministry  ; 
yet,  as  by  this  we  receive  many  advantages,  if  the  minister  be 
holy  :  so,  if  he  be  vicious,  we  lose  all  that  which  could  be  con- 
veyed to  us  by  his  part  of  the  holy  ministration  ;  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  assembly  prays  and  joins  in  the  effect,  and  for 
the  obtaining  the  blessing;  but  the  more  vain  persons  are 
assembled,  the  less  benefits  are  received,  even  by  good  men 
there  present :  and  therefore  much  is  the  loss,  if  a  wicked  priest 
ministers,  though  the  sum  of  affairs  is  not  intirely  turned  on 
his  office  or  default ;  yet  many  advantages  are.  For  we  must 
not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is  indivisibly  done  at 
once,  or  by  one  ministry  ;  but  they  operate  by  parts,  and  by 
moral  operation,  by  the  length  of  time,  and  whole  order  of 
piety,  and  holy  ministries  ;  every  man  is  owepyhs  tov  0eoD,  4  a 
fellow-worker  with  God,'  in  the  work  of  his  salvation  ;  and  as 
in  our  devotion  no  one  prayer  of  our  own  alone  prevails  on 
God  for  grace  and  salvation,  but  all  the  devotions  of  our  life 
are  on  God's  account  for  them  ;  so  is  the  blessing  of  God 
brought  on  the  people  by  all  the  parts  of  their  religion,  and  by 
all  the  assistances  of  holy  people,  and  by  the  ministries,  not  of 
one,  but  of  all  God's  ministers,  and  relies  finally  on  our  own 
faith,  and  obedience,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ; 
but  yet,  for  want  of  holy  persons  to  minister,  much  diminution 
of  blessing,  and  a  loss  of  advantage  is  unavoidable  ;  therefore, 
if  they  have  great  necessities,  they  can  best  hope  that  God  will 
be  moved  to  mercy  on  their  behalf,  if  their  necessities  be  recom- 
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mended  to  God  by  persons  of  a  great  piety,  of  a  holy  calling, 
and  by  the  most  solemn  offices. 

Lastly,  I  promised  to  consider  concerning  the  signs  of  having 
our  prayers  heard  :  concerning  which  there  is  not  much  of  par- 
ticular observation  ;  but  if  our  prayers  be  accordins  to  the 
warrant  of  God's  word,  if  we  ask  according  to  God's  will  things 
honest  and  profitable,  we  are  to  rely  on  the  promises ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  heard  ;  and  besides  this  we  can  have  no 
sign  but  '  the  thing  signified  ;'  when  we  feel  the  effect,  then  we 
are  sure  God  hath  heard  us  ;  but  till  then  we  are  to  leave  it 
with  God,  and  not  to  ask  a  sign  of  that,  for  which  he  hath  made 
us  a  promise.  And  yet  Cassian  hath  named  one  sign,  which, 
if  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  name  unto  you.  "  It  is  a  sign  we 
shall  prevail  in  our  prayers,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  us 
to  pray — cum  Jiducia  et  quasi  securitate  impetrandi,  with  a 
confidence  and  a  holy  security  of  receiving  what  we  ask.'"  But 
this  is  no  otherwise  a  sign,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty ; 
and  trusting  in  God  is  an  endearing  him,  and  doubting  is  a  dis- 
honor to  him  ;  and  he  that  doubts  has  no  faith  ;  for  all  good 
prayers  rely  on  God's  word,  and  we  must  judge  of  the  effect  by 
Providence  :  for  he  that  asks  what  is  '  not  lawful,'  hath  made 
an  unholy  prayer  ;  if  it  be  lawful  and  '  not  profitable,'  we  are 
then  heard,  when  God  denies  us :  and  if  both  these  be  in  the 
prayer,  '  he  that  doubts  is  a  sinner,'  and  then  God  will  not  hear 
him;  but  beyond  this  1  know  no  confidence  is  warrantable; 
and  if  this  be  a  sign  of  prevailing,  then  all  the  prudent  prayers 
of  all  holy  men  shall  certainly  be  heard ;  and  because  that  is 
certain,  we  need  no  farther  inquiry  into  signs. 

I  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  God  by  the  prophet ;  '  Run  to 
and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see,  and  know, 
and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can  find  a  man, 
if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  truth,' 
virem  queer  entem  Jidem,  '  a  man  that  seeketh  for  faith  ;'  et  pro- 
pitiusero  ei,  '  and  I  will  pardon  it.'f  God  would  pardon  allJeru- 
salem  for  one  good  man's  sake  ;  there  are  such  days  and  oppor- 
tunities of  mercy,  when  God,  at  the  prayer  of  one  holy  person, 
will  save  a  people ;  and  Ruffinus  spake  a  great  thing,  but  it 
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was  hugely  true  ;  Quis  dubitct  mundum  stare  precibus  sancto- 
rum ?  "  the  world  itself  is  established  and  kept  from  dissolu- 
tion by  the  prayers  of  saints;"  and  the  prayers  of  saints  shall 
hasten  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  we  cannot  easily  find  two 
effects  greater.  But  there  are  many  other  very  great  ones ;  for 
the  prayers  of  holy  men  appease  God's  wrath,  drive  away  temp- 
tations, and  resist  and  overcome  the  devil  :  holy  prayer  pro- 
cures the  ministry  and  service  of  angels,  it  rescinds  the  de- 
crees of  God,  it  cures  sicknesses  and  obtains  pardon,  it  arrests 
the  sun  in  its  course,  and  stays  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the 
moon  ;  it  rules  over  all  God's  creatures,  and  opens  and  shuts 
the  storehouses  of  rain  ;  it  unlocks  the  cabinet  of  the  womb, 
and  quenches  the  violence  of  fire  ;  it  stops  the  mouths  of  lions, 
and  reconciles  our  sufferance  and  weak  faculties  with  the  vio- 
lence of  torment  and  sharpness  of  persecution  ;  it  pleases  God 
and  supplies  all  our  needs.  But  prayer  that  can  do  thus  much 
for  us,  can  do  nothing  at  all  without  holiness:  for  '  God  hear- 
eth  not  sinners,  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and 
doth  his  will,  him  he  heareth.' 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  III. 

HEBREWS,  CHAP.   XII. — VERSES  2B-29. 

PART  I. 

Different  interpretation  of  the  text  proposed;  that  is, 
instead  of,  Let  us  havegrace,  '  We  have  grace  :'  reason  for  this  ; 
that  the  Apostle,  having  enumerated  the  great  advantages  which 
the  gospel  has  above  law,  makes  an  argument  a  majori,  and 
answers  a  tacit  objection.  The  law  was  delivered  with  amazing 
terrors;  but  the  gospel  was  given  by  a  meek  prince,  with  a 
still  voice,  &c  But  that  this  may  be  no  objection,  he  proceeds 
and  declares  the  terror  of  the  Lord  ;  as  if  he  should  say,  "  de- 
ceive not  yourselves ;  our  Lawgiver  appeared  so  on  earth,  and 
was  truly  so;  but  now  he  has  ascended  into  heaven,  from 
whence  he  speaks  to  us."  His  future  terrors  at  his  second 
coming  dilated  on.  This  truth  may  have  power  and  efficacy 
to  make  us  do  our  duty :  this  is  the  grace  which  we  have  to 
enable  us  to  do  so,  &c. ;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  declares  in 
the  text,  by  way  of  caution,  ovr  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

Reverence  and  godly  fear,  they  are  the  effects  of  this  consi- 
deration, they  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the 
graces  of  God.  They  are  here  pressed  only  to  purposes  of  awe, 
modesty  of  opinion,  and  prayers,  against  those  strange  doctrines 
which  some  have  introduced  into  religion,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  manners  and  prudent  apprehension  of  the  distance  between 
God  and  man  ;  such  as  are  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a 
familiarity  with  God,  a  parity  of  estate,  and  an  evenness  of 
adoption;  whence  proceed  rudeness  in  prayer,  indecent  ex- 
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pressions,  &c. :  this  enlarged  on  :  utility  of  the  fear  of  God  in 
this  point  of  view. 

Concerning  this  duty  three  considerations  are  urged  ;  1.  How 
far  fear  is  a  duty  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  What  men 
ought  to  fear,  and  on  what  grounds.  3.  What  is  the  excess  or 
obliquity  of  fear,  whereby  it  becomes  a  state  of  evil,  and  not  a 
state  of  duty. 

I.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  Scripture  for  the  whole  duty 
of  man  ;  for  his  whole  religion  towards  God  :  this  shown. 

Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  worship:  this  also  shown.  Thus 
far  then  year  is  not  a  distinct  duty,  and  cannot  come  under  the 
text. 

Therefore  fear,  as  it  is  a  religious  passion,  is  divided  as  the 
two  Testaments  are  ;  it  relates  to  the  old  and  new  covenant, 
and  accordingly  hath  its  distinction.  In  the  law  God  used  his 
people  like  servants;  in  the  gospel  he  hath  made  us  to  be  his 
sons:  this  topic  dilated  on.  Hence  they  of  old  feared  God  as 
a  severe  Lord  ;  but  we  have  not  received  that  spirit  unto  fear, 
that  is,  servile  fear;  but  the  spirit  of  adoption  and  filial  fear 
we  must  have  :  this  enlarged  on.  The  proportions  of  Christian 
or  godly  fear  are  more  exactly  measured  by  the  following  pro- 
positions. 

1.  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair  ;  because  Christian  fear 
is  an  instrument  of  duty;  and  duty  without  hope  can  never  go 
forward  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

2.  Godly  fear  must  always  be  with  honorable  opinion  of 
God,  without  disparagement  of  his  mercies,  without  quarrellings 
at  the  measures  of  his  providence,  or  the  rough  ways  of  his 
justice  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  relative  to  ourselves, 
our  own  failings  and  imperfections :  this  dilated  on. 

3.  This  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and  instrumental  to  caution 
and  strict  walking :  for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holy  living  ; 
and  the  Apostle  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding  :  What !  do  we 
provoke  God  to  anger?   Are  we  stronger  than  him?  meaning, 
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if  we  cannot  check  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  or  add  one  cubit  to 
our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ? 

Let  us  heighten  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine  power, 
justice,  and  severity,  as  much  as  possible,  provided  the  effect 
pass  on  no  farther,  than  to  make  us  reverent  and  obedient : 
but  that  fear  is  unreasonable  which  ends  in  bondage  and  servile 
affections,  &c. :  its  proper  bounds  are  humble  and  devout 
prayers,  holy  piety,  dfec.  To  God's  grace  and  mercy  we  may 
,safely  commit  ourselves ;  but  because  we  are  earthen  vessels 
under  a  law,  assaulted  by  enemies  and  temptations,  it  concerns 
us  to  fear,  lest  we  make  God  an  enemy  and  a  party  against  us. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  next  consideration. 

II.  Who  and  what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  for  what 
reasons.  For  as  the  former  cautions  did  limit,  so  this  will 
encourage  :  those  did  direct,  but  this  will  exercise  our  godly 
fear. 

The  general  reasons  of  fear,  which  concern  every  man,  are  not 
here  insisted  on  ;  though  every  one,  even  the  most  confident 
and  holy,  has  cause  to  fear,  when  the  eye  of  God  is  ever  on 
him,  and  he  is  assaulted  by  enemies  from  within  and  from 
without. 

Instances  only  are  given  in  the  case  of  some  peculiar  men,  who 
least  think  of  it,  and  therefore  have  the  greatest  cause  to  fear. 

1.  First,  are  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks,  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  /est  he  fall.  They  are  persons 
of  an  ordinary  course  of  life,  who  falling  into  no  enormous  crimes 
have  no  reflexions  and  checks  of  conscience  ;  whose  faith  is 
tempted,  and  whose  piety  does  not  grow  ;  who  yield  a  little,  do 
all  they  lawfully  can  do  ;  and  study  how  much  is  lawful,  that 
they  may  lose  no  temporal  good.  Many  sorts  of  such  persons, 
and  their  danger,  described.  2.  They  also  have  great  reason  to 
fear,  whose  repentance  is  broken  into  fragments,  and  is  never  a 
whole  and  intire  change  of  life ;  who  resolve  and  pray  against 
a  sin,  till  that  unlucky  period  arrives  in  which  they  use  to  act 
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it,  and  then  they  as  certainly  commit  it,  as  they  will  repent 
afterwards.  There  are  many  Christians  who  feel  this  feverish 
repentance  to  be  their  best  state  of  health ;  who  get  not  the 
Tictory  over  their  sin,  but  remain  within  its  power:  this  dilated 
on.  Opinions  of  the  primitive  church  and  fathers  thereon. 
Such  men  ought  to  fear  lest  God  should  deride  the  folly  of 
their  oft-renewed  repentance,  and  at  length  give  them  no  farther 
opportunities  of  exercising  it. 

PART  II. 

Subject  resumed.  They  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose 
sins  are  not  yet  remitted  ;  for  they  are  within  the  dominion  of 
sin,  within  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  regions  of  fear  : 
state  of  such  persons  described ;  and  the  course  which  they 
generally  take,  of  relying  on  God's  mercy,  and  hoping  for  par- 
don on  the  slightest  conditions.  Terrible  state  of  those  men 
who  grow  old  in  habitual  sins,  and  yet  think,  if  they  die,  that 
their  account  stands  as  fair  in  the  sight  of  God's  mercy,  as  St. 
Peter's  after  his  tears  and  sorrow. 

Our  sins  are  not  to  be  pardoned  on  such  easy  terms  :  this 
shown.  There  is  great  reason  for  such  men  to  fear  and  trem- 
ble when  their  Judge  summons  them  to  appear :  this  en- 
larged on. 

If  we  consider  on  what  trifling  grounds  most  men  hope  for 
pardon,  (if  that  can  be  called  hope  which  is  but  a  careless  bold- 
ness,) we  shall  see  good  reason  to  pity  many,  who  are  going  on 
merrily  to  a  sad  and  intolerable  end.  Pardon  of  sins  is  a 
mercy  which  Christ  purchased  with  his  blood,  which  he  minis- 
ters to  us  on  conditions  of  an  infinite  kindness,  but  yet  of  great 
holiness,  obedience,  and  living  faith :  it  is  a  grace  that  the 
most  holy  persons  beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion  and  dili- 
gence, expecting  it  with  trembling  fears  and  uncertain  souls; 
whilst  it  enters  on  them  by  degrees  and  small  portions.  This 
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conflict  compared  to  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  which  retires  oft 
and  gains  the  shore  by  little  and  little.  Example  of  David  en- 
larged on.  If  we  expect  to  find  the  sure  mercies  of  David,  we 
must  gain  them  on  the  same  terms;  on  such  as  are  revealed, 
and  which  include  time,  labor,  watchfulness,  fear,  and  holy 
living.  Pardon  of  sins  is  not  easily  obtained:  but  because 
there  are  sorrows  and  dangers  and  temptations  environing  us,  it 
will  concern  all  men  to  know  when  their  sins  are  pardoned. 
A  certain  sign  of  this  declared,  as  follows. 

1.  Sin  makes  God  angry;  and  his  anger,  if  not  averted,  will 
vender  us  accursed  and  miserable.  2.  Sin  has  obliged  us  to 
suffer  maDy  evils,  even  whatsoever  the  anger  of  God  is  pleased 
to  inflict,  and  as  in  his  several  covenants  he  has  expressed. 
;J.  In  the  law  of  Moses  sin  bound  them  to  temporal  evils  only, 
though  sore  and  heavy  :  in  the  gospel  Christ  added  the  menaces 
of  evils  spiritual  and  eternal.  4.  The  great  evil  of  the  Jews 
was  their  abscission,  or  cutting  off  from  being  God's  people,  to 
which  eternal  damnation  answers  with  us,  &c.  5.  W hen  God 
had  visited  any  of  the  sinuers  of  Israel  with  a  grievous  sickness, 
then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin,  and  were  not  pardoned 
till  God  took  away  the  sickness  ;  or  the  taking  away  the  evil 
of  the  punishment  was  the  pardon  of  the  sin  :  and  so  it  appears 
in  the  gospel,  from  Christ's  words  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  ; 
Matt.  ix.  2-6.  The  next  step  is  this  ;  that  although  tinder  the 
gospel  God  punishes  sinners  with  temporal  judgments,  and 
tokens  of  his  wrath,  yet  besides  these  lesser  evils  he  has  much 
worse  with  which  to  chastise  the  disobedient  :  he  punishes  one 
sin  with  another ;  vile  acts  with  evil  habits  ;  these  with  a  hard 
heart ;  this  again  with  impenitence  ;  and  impenitence  with 
damnation.  Now  because  the  worst  of  evils  are  such  as  con- 
sign us  to  hell  by  our  perseverance  in  sin,  as  God  takes  off  our 
love  and  our  affections,  our  relations  and  bondage  under  sin, 
just  in  the  same  degree  he  pardons  us ;  because  the  punishment 
of  sin  being  taken  off,  there  can  remain  no  guilt :  and  since 
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spiritual  ills  and  progressions  in  sin,  &c.  are  the  worst  of  evils, 
when  these  are  taken  off,  the  sin  hath  lost  its  venom  and  append- 
ant curse :  in  the  same  degree  therefore  that  a  man  leaves  off 
his  sin,  is  he  pardoned  ;  and  he  is  sure  of  it :  for  although  a 
curing  of  the  temporal  evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among  the 
Jews,  yet  we  must  measure  our  pardon  by  the  cure  of  the  spi- 
ritual :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

They  have  great  reason  to  fear  concerning  their  condition, 
who  having  been  in  the  state  of  grace,  having  begun  to  lead  a 
good  life,  and  given  their  names  to  God  by  solemn  and  deli- 
berate acts  of  the  will,  retire  to  folly,  unravel  all  their  holy 
vows,  and  commit  again  those  crimes  from  which  they  ran. 
Evils  of  this  return  to  folly  enumerated.  1.  He  that  so  falls 
back  does  grieve  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  was  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption:  for  if,  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
there  is  joy  in  heaven,  the  antithesis  is  evident.  2.  This  falling 
away  after  we  have  begun  to  live  well,  is  a  great  cause  of  fear, 
because  there  is  added  to  it  the  circumstance  that  it  is  inex- 
cusable. The  man  hath  been  taught  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom, 
and  tasted  its  pleasures  ;  his  sin  began  to  be  pardoned,  he  felt 
the  pleasures  of  victory  and  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  but  he  fell 
off,  against  both  his  reason  and  his  interest:  this  enlarged  on. 
3.  He  that  thus  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old  vices  is  forced  to 
do  violence  to  his  own  reason,  in  order  to  make  his  conscience 
quiet :  he  has  no  way  left  but  either  to  be  impudent,  which  is 
hard  at  first,  or  to  entertain  new  principles,  and  apply  his  mind 
to  believe  a  lie  :  this  enlarged  on.  4.  Besides  all  this,  he  that 
thus  falls  away  may  be  said  to  add  ingratitude  to  his  load  of 
sins  :  he  sins  against  God's  mercy,  and  throws  away  the  reward 
of  virtue  for  an  interest  which  he  himself  despised  the  first  day 
in  which  he  began  to  take  sober  counsels.  So  that  (his  man 
has  great  cause  to  fear  ;  and  if  he  does,  his  fear  is  as  the  fear  of 
enemies  and  not  sons  :  not  that  this  fear  is  displeasing  to  God  ; 
for  it  is  such  an  one  as  may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  produce  the 
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fear  of  sons,  if  it  be  rightly  managed.  No  fear  is  displeasing 
to  God,  whether  it  be  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  to  offend  ;  but 
the  effects  of  fear  distinguish  the  man,  and  are  to  be  entertained 
or  rejected  accordingly  :  this  topic  carried  on  to  the  end. 


PART  III. 

Concerning  the  excess  of  fear,  not  directly  and  abs- 
tractedly, as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  subjected  in  religion, 
and  as  it  degenerates  into  superstition  (8ei<rtSai>i&n'a),  or  fear  of 
God,  as  if  he  were  a  tyrant. 

But  this  fear  was  by  some  of  the  old  philosophers  themselves 
thought  unreasonable  in  all  cases,  even  towards  God  himself; 
and  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  God  med- 
dled not  with  human  affairs,  and  was  to  be  loved  and  admired, 
but  not  feared;  and  therefore  they  taught  men  not  to  fear 
death,  nor  future  punishment,  nor  any  displeasure  of  God,  &c. 

But  besides  this,  there  was  another  part  of  its  definition  : 
"  the  superstitious  man  is  also  an  idolater,  one  that  is  afraid  of 
something  besides  God."  The  Latins,  following  the  Greeks, 
had  the  same  conception  of  this,  and  by  their  word  svperstitio 
understood  the  "  worship  of  demons."  What  they  meant  by 
this  explained.  Tear  is  most  commonly  the  principle,  always 
an  ingredient  of  superstition.  This  sin  is  reducible  to  two 
heads:  1.  superstition  of  an  undue  object;  2.  superstition  of 
an  undue  expression  to  a  right  object. 

Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymolo- 
gist calls  "  the  worshipping  of  idols  :"  the  Scripture  adds,  'a 
sacrificing  to  demons.'  It  is  not  however  necessary  to  dilate 
on  this  topic,  since  no  Christians  are  blameable  therein,  except 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  worship  of  images,  angels, 
saints,  &c. 

But  as  it  is  superstition  to  worship  any  thing  '  besides  the 
Creator,'  so  is  it  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  is  decent,  pro- 
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portionable,  or  described.  The  atheist  called  all  worship  of 
God  superstition  ;  the  Epicurean  called  all  fear  of  God  so, 
without  condemning  the  worship  of  him  :  otherwise  men  called 
all  unreasonable  fear  and  all  inordinate  worship  superstition, 
but  did  not  condemn  all  fear;  but  the  Christian,  besides  this, 
calls  every  error  of  worship,  in  the  manner  or  in  the  excess,  by 
this  name,  and  condemns  it. 

The  three  great  actions  of  religion  are,  '  to  worship  God  ; 
to  fear  him  ;  and  to  trust  in  him.'  Hence,  excess  of  fear, 
obliquity  in  trust,  and  errors  in  worship,  are  the  three  sorts 
of  superstition.  The  first  of  these  alone  pertinent  to  the  pre- 
sent discourse. 

1.  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  being  the  God  of 
power  and  justice  ;  the  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  &c. ;  so 
great  an  enemy  to  sin,  thathe  spared  not  his  own  son  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  it.  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of  intemperance,  the  re- 
straint of  a  dissolute  spirit,  the  arrest  of  sin  ;  it  is  the  guard  of 
a  man  under  prosperity,  and  it  gives  a  warning  to  those  that 
are  in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  &c. 

But  so  excellent  a  grace  is  soon  abused  in  the  best  and  most 
tender  spirits  :  this  shown.  And  fear,  when  inordinate,  is 
neither  a  good  counsellor  nor  a  friend ;  for  he  who  fears  God 
as  his  enemy,  is  the  most  miserable  person  in  the  world  :  this 
enlarged  on.  Such  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things  con- 
cerning God  ;  do  not  think  that  he  is  ready  to  pardon  his  sin- 
ning servant;  do  not  believe  how  much  he  delights  in  mercy, 
nor  how  wise  he  is  to  make  abatement  for  our  unavoidable  in- 
firmities :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

Moreover,  he  that  is  afraid  of  God  cannot  in  that  disposi- 
tion love  him  at  all ;  for  what  delight  can  there  be  in  that 
religion  which  draws  us  to  the  temple  as  victims  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ? 

But  that  the  evil  may  be  proportionable  to  the  folly,  there  is 
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no  man  more  miserable  in  the  world  than  he  who  fears  God  as 
his  enemy,  and  religion  as  a  snare.  "Whither  shall  such  a  man 
go?  where  shall  he  lay  down  his  burthen,  or  find  sanctuary  ? 
This  subject  dilated  on. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed  many  instances 
of  fond  persuasions  and  foolish  practices  proceeding  from  vio- 
lent fears  and  scruples  in  matter  of  religion.  Examples  of  this 
folly  among  the  ancient  Pagans  quoted.  Similar  ones  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  and  the  ancient  Jews. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  observation  of  dreams  and  fears 
from  the  fancies  of  the  night ;  for  the  superstitious  man  does 
not  rest  even  whilst  he  sleeps :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

2.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear,  there  is  another  fear 
directly  criminal :  this  is  called  worldly  fear,  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  said,  but  the  fearful  and  incredulous  sliall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnethwith  fire  and  brimstone ; 
which  is  the  second  death :  that  is,  such  fears  as  make  men  to 
fall  in  the  time  of  persecution,  who  dare  not  own  their  faith  in 
the  face  of  a  tyrant :  this  topic  dilated  on. 

3.  This  fear  is  also  criminal,  if  it  be  troublesome  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  mountains  and  difficulties  of  duty,  and  is 
called  pusillanimity.  For  some  persons  see  themselves  encom- 
passed with  temptations  ;  they  observe  their  frequent  falls,  and 
perpetual  returns  from  good  purposes  to  weak  performances, 
(&c.  ;  and  because  they  despair  to  run  through  the  whole  of 
their  duty,  think  it  as  good  not  to  begin  at  all,  as  to  lose  their 
labor  after  so  much  trouble  and  expense  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

Thus  far  concerning  good  fear  and  bad,  that  is,  filial  and 
servile:  they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we  intend  initial,  or 
the  beginning  fear  of  penitents ;  but  servile  fear  is  vicious,  when 
it  retains  the  affection  of  slaves. 

But  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear,  some  also  add  another, 
which  they  call  angelical ;  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the  blessed 
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angels  have,  who  before  God  hide  their  faces,  and  full  clown 
before  his  footstool,  &c. 

This  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  text ;  or  rather  all 
holy  fear  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  which  divines  call  an- 
gelical :  this  topic  carried  on  to  the  end. 
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SERMON  III. 

OF  GODLY  FEAR,  &c. 


HEBREWS,   CHAP.  XII.' — VERSE  28-29. 

Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear.    For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

PART  I. 

'EXflMEN  rqv  \apiv,  so  our  Testaments  usually  read  it,  from 
the  authority  of  Theophylact ;  'Let  us  have  grace:'  but  some 
copies  read  in  the  indicative  mood  eyo/iev,  '  We  have  grace,  by 
which  we  do  serve ;'  and  it  is  something  better  consonant 
to  the  discourse  of  the  Apostle.  For  having  enumerated  the 
great  advantages  which  the  Gospel  hath  above  those  of  the  law, 
he  makes  an  argument  a  majori,  and  answers  a  tacit  objec- 
tion. The  law  was  delivered  by  angels,  but  the  gospel  by  the 
Son  of  God  :  the  law  was  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
gospel  from  Mount  Sion,  from  '  the  heavenly  Jerusalem :' 
the  law  was  given  with  terrors  and  noises,  with  amazements  of 
the  standers-by ;  and  Moses  himself,  '  the  minister,  did  exceed- 
ingly quake  and  fear,'  and  gave  demonstration  how  infinitely 
dangerous  it  was  by  breaking  that  law  to  provoke  so  mighty  a 
God,  who  with  his  voice  did  shake  the  earth  ;  but  the  gospel 
was  given  by  a  meek  Prince,  a  gentle  Saviour,  with  a  still 
voice,  scarce  heard  in  the  streets.  But  that  this  may  be  no 
objection,  he  proceeds  and  declares  the  tenor  of  the  Lord  : 
•  Deceive  not  yourselves;  our  lawgiver  appeared  so  on  earth, 
and  was  so  truly,  but  now  he  is  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
from  thence  he  speaks  to  us.'    '  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him 
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that  speaketh  ;  for  if  they  escaped  not,  who  refused  him  that 
spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn 
away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  ;'*  for  as  God  once 
shook  the  earth,  and  that  was  full  of  terror,  so  our  lawgiver 
shall  do,  and  much  more,  and  be  far  more  terrible,  "Ert  airal 
iyib  oeiato  tuv  ohftavbv  Kal   Tr/v  y>)v  icai  Tt)t>  QaXaaaav  Kal  Ttjv 
lr)pav,  said  the  prophet  Haggai,  which  the  Apostle  quotes  here, 
he  once  shook  the  earth.    But  'once  morel  shake;'  aetaw, 
it  is  in  the  prophecy,  '  I  will  shake,  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven  ;'f  with  a  greater  terror  than  was  on  Mount  Sinai, 
with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  with  the  trump  of  God,  with  a 
concussion  so  great,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken  in 
pieces,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room.  This  is  an  unspeakable 
and  an  unimaginable  terror  :  Mount  Sinai  was  shaken,  but  it 
stands  to  this  day  ;  but  when  that  shaking  shall  be,  '  the  things 
that  are  shaken,  shall  be  no  more,  that  those  things  that  can- 
not be  shaken  may  remain  :'  that  is,  not  only  that  the  celestial 
Jerusalem  may  remain  for  ever,  but  that  you,  who  do  not  turn 
away  from  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you, 
who  cannot  be  shaken  nor  removed  from  your  duty,  you  may 
remain  for  ever ;  that  when  the  rocks  rend,  aud  the  mountains 
fly  in  pieces  like  the  drops  of  a  broken  cloud,  and  the  heavens 
shall  melt,  and  the  sun  shall  be  a  globe  of  consuming  fire,  and 
the  moon  shall  be  dark  like  an  extinguished  candle,  then  you 
poor  men,  who  could  be  made  to  tremble  with  an  ague,  or  shake 
by  the  violence  of  a  northern  wind,  or  be  removed  from  your 
dwellings  by  the  unjust  decree  of  a  persecutor,  or  be  thrown 
from  your  estates  by  the  violence  of  an  unjust  man,  yet  could 
not  be  removed  from  your  duty,  and  though  you  went  trem- 
bling, yet  would  go  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  a  holy  cause, 
and  you  that  would  die  for  your  faith,  would  also  live  accord- 
ing to  it;  you  shall  be  established  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
supported  by  the  arm  of  your  Lord,  and  shall  in  all  this  great 
shaking  be  unmovable  ;  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  you  shall  remain  and  abide  for  ever.    This  is 
your  case.    And,  to  sum  up  the  whole  force  of  the  argument, 
the  Apostle  adds  the  words  of  Moses  :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is 
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true  now,  '  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  :'*  he  was  so  to  them 
that  brake  the  law,  but  he  will  be  much  more  to  them  that 
disobey  his  Son;  he  made  great  changes  then,  but  those  which 
remain  are  far  greater,  and  his  terrors  are  infinitely  more  into- 
lerable ;  and  therefore,  although  he  came  not  in  the  spirit  of 
Elias,  but  with  meekness  and  gentle  insinuations,  soft  as  the 
breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to  disturb  the  softest  stalk  of  a 
violet,  yet  his  second  coming  shall  be  with  terrors  such  as  shall 
amaze  all  the  world,  and  dissolve  it  into  ruin  and  a  chaos. 
This  truth  is  of  so  great  efficacy  to  make  us  do  our  duty,  that 
now  we  are  sufficiently  enabled  with  this  consideration.  This 
is  the  grace  which  we  have  to  enable  us,  this  terror  will  pro- 
duce fear,  and  fear  will  produce  obedience,  and  '  we  therefore 
have  grace,'  that  is,  we  have  such  a  motive  to  make  us  reve- 
rence God  and  fear  to  offend  him,  that  he  that  dares  continue 
in  sin,  and  refuses  to  hear  him  that  speaks  to  us  from  heaven, 
and  from  thence  shall  come  with  terrors,  this  man  despises  the 
grace  of  God,  he  is  a  graceless,  fearless,  impudent  man,  and 
he  shall  find  that  true  in  hijpothesi,  and  in  his  own  ruin,  which 
the  Apostle  declares  in  thcsi,  and  by  way  of  caution,  and  pro- 
visionary  terror,  '  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire ;'  this  is  the 
sense  and  design  of  the  text. 

Reverence  and  godly  fear,  they  are  the  effects  of  this  considera- 
tion, they  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the  graces  of 
God.  1  shall  not  press  them  only  to  purposes  of  awfulness  and 
modesty  of  opinion,  and  prayers,  against  those  strange  doc- 
trines, which  some  have  introduced  into  religion,  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  manners  and  prudent  apprehensions  of  the  dis- 
tances of  God  and  man  ;  such  as  are  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
of  familiarity  with  God,  and  a  civil  friendship,  and  a  parity  of 
estate,  and  an  evenness  of  adoption  ;  from  whence  proceed 
rudeness  in  prayer,  flat  and  indecent  expressions,  affected  rude- 
ness, superstitious  sitting  at  the  holy  sacrament,  making  it  to 
be  a  part  of  religion  to  be  without  fear  and  reverence  ;  the 
stating  of  the  question  is  a  sufficient  reproof  of  this  folly  ;  what- 
soever actions  are  brought  into  religion  without  '  reverence  and 
godly  fear,'  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  because  they  are  con- 
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demned  in  this  advice  of  the  Apostle,  and  are  destructive  of 
those  effects  which  are  to  be  imprinted  on  our  spirits  by  the 
terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment.  But  this  fear  and  reverence 
the  Apostle  intends  should  be  a  deletery  to  all  sin  whatsoever : 
<pt>j3epvt> ,  &r)\i]Ti]piov-  <p6(ios,  (pvyrf  says  the  Etymologicum  : 
"  Whatsoever  is  terrible,  is  destructive  of  that  thing  for  which 
it  is  so  :"  and  if  we  fear  the  evil  effects  of  sin,  let  us  fly  from  it : 
we  ought  to  fear  its  alluring  face  too  ;  let  us  be  so  afraid,  that 
we  may  not  dare  to  refuse  to  hear  him  whose  throne  is  heaven, 
whose  voice  is  thunder,  whose  tribunal  is  clouds,  whose  seat  is  the 
right  hand  of  God,  whose  word  is  with  power;  whose  law  is 
given  with  mighty  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  who  shall  re- 
ward with  heaven  and  joys  eternal,  and  who  punishes  his  re- 
bels, that  will  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them,  with  brimstone 
and  fire,  with  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a  fire  that  never  is 
quenched  ;  let  us  fear  him  who  is  terrible  in  his  judgments, 
just  in  his  dispensation,  secret  in  his  providence,  severe  in  his 
demands,  gracious  in  his  assistances,  bountiful  in  his  gifts,  and 
is  never  wanting  to  us  in  what  we  need  ;  and  if  all  this  be  not 
argument  strong  enough  to  produce  fear,  and  that  fear  great 
enough  to  secure  obedience,  all  arguments  are  useless,  all  dis- 
courses are  vain,  the  grace  of  God  is  ineffective,  and  we  are 
dull  as  the  dead  sea,  inactive  as  a  rock  ;  and  we  shall  never 
dwell  with  God  in  any  sense,  but  as  '  he  is  a  consuming  fire,' 
that  is,  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings. 

Albios  Kai  ev\aj3eia,  reverence  and  caution,  modesty  and  fear, 
^jerct  eii\a(3eias  Kal  heovs,  so  it  is  in  some  copies,  with  caution 
and  fear  ;  or  if  we  render  evXafieia  to  be  '  fear  of  punishment,' 
as  is  generally  understood  by  interpreters  of  this  place,  and  is  in 
Hesychius  ev\a(3elodat,  <pv\aTTeaQai,  (pofteiadat,  then  the  expres- 
sion is  the  same  in  both  words,  and  it  is  all  one  with  the  other 
places  of  Scripture,  ■  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,'  degrees  of  the  same  duty  ;  and  they  signify  all  those 
actions  and  graces,  which  are  the  proper  effluxes  of  fear;  such 
as  are  reverence,  prudence,  caution  and  diligence,  chastity  and 
a  sober  spirit :  tv\a(3eia,  rre/jtvortis,  so  also  say  the  grammarians ; 
and  it  means  plainly  this  ;  since  our  God  will  appear  so  terrible 
at  his  second  coming,  '  let  us  pass  the  time  of  sojourning  here  in 
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fear,'*  that  is,  modestly,  without  too  great  confidence  of  our- 
selves :  soberly,  without  bold  crimes,  which  when  a  man  acts, 
he  must  put  on  shamelessness ;  reverently  towards  God,  as 
fearing  to  offend  him  ;  diligently  observing  his  commandments, 
inquiring  after  his  will,  trembling  at  his  voice,  attending  to  his 
word,  reverencing  his  judgments,  fearing  to  provoke  him  to 
anger  ;  for  '  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.'    Thus  far  it  is  a  duty. 

Concerning  which,  that  I  may  proceed  orderly,  I  shall  first 
consider  how  far  fear  is  a  duty  of  Christian  religion.  2.  Who 
and  what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  on  what  reasons.  3. 
What  is  the  excess  of  fear,  or  the  obliquity  and  irregularity 
whereby  it  becomes  dangerous,  penal,  and  criminal ;  a  state  of 
evil,  and  not  a  state  of  duty. 

1.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  for  his  whole  religion  towards  God.  '  And  now, 
Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God  ?'+ — fear  is  obedience,  and  fear  is  love,  and 
fear  is  humility,  because  it  is  the  parent  of  all  these,  and  is 
taken  for  the  whole  duty  to  which  it  is  an  introduction.  '  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  under- 
standing have  all  they  that  do  thereafter  ;  the  praise  of  it  en- 
dureth  for  ever  ;'|  and,  '  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  :'§  and  thus  it  is  also  used  in 
the  New  Testament:  '  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fil- 
thiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God.'|| 

2.  Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  worship  :  for  so  our  blessed 
Saviour  expounds  the  words  of  Moses  in  Mat.  iv.  10.  taken 
from  Deut.  x.  20.  'Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,'  so 
Moses;  'Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,'  said  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  so  it  was  used 
by  the  prophet  Jonah  ;  '  I  am  a  Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord 
the  God  of  heaven, '11  that  is,  I  worship  him  ;  he  is  the  Deity 
that  1  adore,  that  is,  my  worship  and  my  religion  ;  and  because 


*  1  Pet.  i.  17.  f  Deut-  x-  12-  t  Psal-  cxi  10- 
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the  new  colony  of  Assyrians  J  id  not  do  so,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  dwelling  there,  '  they  feared  not  the  Lord,'  that  is,  they 
worshipped  other  gods,  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  '  therefore 
God  sent  lions  among  them,  which   slew  many  of  them.'* 
Thus  far  fear  is  not  a  distinct  duty,  but  a  word  signifying  some- 
thing besides  itself;  and  therefore  cannot  come  into  the  consi- 
deration of  this  text.    Therefore,  3.  Fear,  as  it  is  a  religious 
passion,  is  divided  as  the  two  Testaments  are;  and  relates  to 
the  old  and  new  covenant,  and  accordingly  hath  its  distinction. 
In  the  law,  God  used  his  people  like  servants ;  in  the  gospel, 
he  hath  made  us  to  be  sons.    In  the  law  he  enjoined  many 
things,  hard,  intricate,  various,  painful,  and  expensive;  in  the 
gospel,  he  gave  commandments,  not  hard,  but  full  of  pleasure, 
necessary  and  profitable  to  our  life,  and  well-being  of  single 
persons  and  communities  of  men.    In  the  law  he  hath  exacted 
those  many  precepts  by  the  covenant  of  exact  measures,  grains, 
and  scruples;  in  the  gospel  he  makes  abatement  for  human 
infirmities,  temptations,  moral  necessities,  mistakes,  errors,  for 
every  thing  that  is  pitiable,  for  every  thing  that  is  not  malicious 
and  voluntary.    In  the  law  there  are  many  threatenings,  and 
but  few  promises,  the  promise  of  temporal  prosperities  branched 
into  single  instances  ;  in  the  gospel  there  are  but  few  threaten- 
ings, and  many  promises:  and  when  God  by  Moses  gave  the 
ten  commandments,  only  one  of  them  was  sent  out  with  a  pro- 
mise, the  precept  of  obedience  to  all  our  parents  and  superiors  ; 
but  when  Christ  in  his  first  sermon  recommended  eight  duties, f 
Christian  duties,  to  the  college  of  disciples,  every  one  of  them 
begins  with  a  blessing  and  ends  with  a  promise,  and  therefore 
grace  is  opposed  to  the  law.\    So  that,  on  these  differing 
interests,  the  world  put  on  the  affections  of  servants  and  sons  : 
they  of  old  feared  God  as  a  severe  Lord,  much  in  his  commands, 
abundant  in  threatenings,  angry  in  his  executions,  terrible  in  his 
name,  in  his  majesty  and  appearance  dreadful  unto  death ;  and 
this  the  Apostle  calls  7ri  eD/ua  bovXeias,  '  the  spirit  of  bondage,' 
or  of  a  servant.  But  we  have  not  received  that  Spirit,  els  <j>6fiov, 
'  unto  fear,'  not  a  servile  fear,  '  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,'  and 


*  2  Kings  xvii.  25.  t  Matt.  v.  ad  v.  10. 

X  John  i.  17.  Rom.  vi.  14.  15. 
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filial  fear  we  must  have  ;*  God  treats  us  like  sons,  he  keeps  us 
under  discipline,  but  designs  us  to  the  inheritance  :  and  his 
government  is  paternal,  his  disciplines  are  merciful,  his  conduct 
gentle,  his  Son  is  our  Brother,  and  our  Brother  is  our  Lord,  and 
our  Judge  is  our  Advocate,  and  our  Priest  hath  felt  our  infir- 
mities, and  therefore  knows  how  to  pity  them,  and  he  is  our 
Lord,  and  therefore  he  can  relieve  them  :  and  from  hence  we 
have  affections  of  sons ;  so  that  a  fear  we  must  not  have,  and 
yet  a  fear  we  must  have ;  and  by  these  proportions  we  understand 
the  difference  :  Malo  vereri  qudm  timeri  me  a  meis,  said  one  in 
the  comedy,  "  I  had  rather  be  reverenced  than  feared  by  my 
children."  The  English  doth  not  well  express  the  difference, 
but  the  Apostle  doth  it  rarely  well.  For  that  which  he  calls 
irvevfia  bovXetas  in  Rom.  viii.  15.  he  calls  Trvevfiu  beiXtat, 
2  Tim.  i.  7.  The  spirit  of  bondage  is  the  spirit  of  timorousness, 
or  fearfulness,  rather  than  fear  ;  when  we  are  fearful  that  God 
will  use  us  harshly  ;  or  when  we  think  of  the  accidents  that 
happen,  worse  than  the  things  are,  when  they  are  proportioned 
by  measures  of  eternity ;  and  from  this  opinion  conceive 
forced  resolutions  and  unwilling  obedience.  Xei'povs  be  oooi  ov 
hi  alba,  aX\a  bta  <pofiov  ahro  bpuiai,  ml  qxvyorres  ov  to  ala\pbv, 
dXXa  to  Xvwripbv,  said  Aristotle  ;  "  Good  men  are  guided  by 
reverence,  not  by  fear  ;  and  they  avoid  not  that  which  is  afflict- 
ive, but  that  which  is  dishonest:"  they  are  not  so  good  whose 
rule  is  otherwise.  But  that  we  may  take  more  exact  measures, 
I  shall  describe  the  proportions  of  Christian  or  godly  fear  by 
the  following  propositions. 

1.  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair;  because  Christian 
fear  is  an  instrument  of  duty,  and  that  duty  without  hope  can 
never  go  forward.  For  what  should  that  man  do,  who,  like 
Nausiclides,  out€  eap,  ouTe  fiXovs  e\€i,  '  hath  neither  spring  nor 
harvest,'  friends  nor  children,  rewards  nor  hopes?  A  man  will 
very  hardly  be  brought  to  deny  his  own  pleasing  appetite,  when 
for  so  doing  he  cannot  hope  to  have  recompense ;  when  the 
mind  of  a  man  is  between  hope  and  fear,  it  is  intent  on  its  work  ; 
At  postquam  adempta  spcs  est,  lassus,  extra  eonfectus,  stupet, 
"If  you  takeaway  the  hope,  the  mind  is  weary,  spent  with 
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care,  hindered  by  amazements :"  Aut  aliquem  sumpscrimus 
temcraria  in  Deos  desperatione,  saith  Arnobius  ;  "  A  despair  of 
mercy  makes  men  to  despise  God  ;"  and  the  damned  in  hell, 
when  they  shall  for  ever  be  without  hope,  are  also  without  fear  ; 
their  hope  is  turned  into  despair,  and  their  fear  into  blasphemy, 
and  they  curse  the  fountain  of  blessing,  and  revile  God  to 
eternal  ages.  When  Dionysius  the  tyrant  imposed  intolerable 
tributes  on  his  Sicilian  subjects,  it  amazed  them,  and  they  peti- 
tioned and  cried  for  help  and  flattered  him,  and  feared  and 
obeyed  him  carefully ;  but  he  imposed  still  new  ones  and 
greater,  and  at  last  left  them  poor  as  the  valleys  of  Vesuvius,  or 
the  top  of  iEtna  ;  but  then,  all  being  gone,  the  people  grew 
idle  and  careless,  and  walked  in  the  markets  and  public  places, 
cursing  the  tyrant,  and  bitterly  scoffing  his  person  and  vices; 
which  when  Dionysius  heard,  he  caused  his  publicans  and  com- 
mittees to  withdraw  their  impost :  for  "  now  (says  he)  they  are 
dangerous,  because  they  are  desperate,"  vvv  yup,  ore  ovhev 
eyovaiv,  Karatypovovaiv  yj^iSiv.  When  men  have  nothing  left, 
they  will  despise  their  rulers :  and  so  it  is  in  religion  ;  Audaces 
cogimur  esse  metu.  If  our  fears  be  unreasonable,  our  diligence 
is  none  at  all :  and  from  whom  we  hope  for  nothing,  neither 
benefit  nor  indemnity,  we  despise  his  command,  and  break  his 
yoke,  and  trample  it  under  our  most  miserable  feet:  and  there- 
fore jEschylus  calls  these  people  dep^oin,  '  hot,'  mad, and  furious, 
careless  of  what  they  do,  and  he  opposes  them  to  pious  and 
holy  people.  Let  your  confidence  be  allayed  with  fear,  and 
your  fear  be  sharpened  with  the  intertextures  of  a  holy  hope, 
and  the  active  powers  of  our  souls  are  furnished  with  feet  and 
wings,  with  eyes  and  hands,  with  consideration  and  diligence, 
with  reason  and  encouragements :  but  despair  is  part  of  the 
punishment  that  is  in  hell,  and  the  devils  still  do  evil  things, 
because  they  never  hope  to  receive  a  good,  nor  find  a  pardon. 

2.  Godly  fear  must  always  be  with  honorable  opinion  of 
God, — without  disparagements  of  his  mercies,  without  quar- 
rellings  at  the  intrigues  of  his  providence,  or  the  rough  ways  of 
his  justice  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  relative  to  ourselves 
and  our  own  failings  and  imperfections. 

Qapoii-r'-  oSttw  Zf  us  av^wa  Aojiiv  ?xe'° 
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"  God  never  walks  perversely  towards  us,  unless  we  walk 
crookedly  towards  him  :"  and  therefore  persons, — that  only 
consider  the  greatness  and  power  of  God,  and  dwell  forever 
in  the  meditation  of  those  severe  executions  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  story,  or  we  observe  by  accident  and  conversa- 
tion,— are  apt  to  be  jealous  concerning  God,  and  fear  him  as  an 
enemy,  or  as  children  fear  fire,  or  women  thunder,  only  because 
it  can  hurt1  them  :  Scepius  Mud  cogitant,  quid  possit  is,  cujus 
in  ditione  sunt,  quant  quid  debeat  facere ;  (Cicero  pro  Quinc- 
tio  :)  "  They  remember  oftener  what  God  can  do,  than  what 
he  will ;"  being  more  affrighted  at  his  judgments,  than  de- 
lighted with  his  mercy.    Such  as  were  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whenever  they  saw  a  man  grow  popular,  or  wise,  or  beloved, 
and  by  consequence  powerful,  they  turned  him  out  of  the 
country:  and  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  power  of  Isme- 
nias,  and  knew  that  Pelopidas  and  Pherenicius  and  Andro- 
clydes  could  hurt  them  if  they  listed,  they  banished  them  from 
Sparta,  but  they  let  Epaminondas  alone,  <is  biii  <pi\oao0iav 
u7rpay/uo»'a,  bta  be  irevlav  iiivvaTov,  "  as  being  studious  and  in- 
active, and  poor,  and  therefore  harmless:"  it  is  harder  when 
men  use  God  thus,  and  fear  him  as  the  great  justiciary  of  the 
world  ;  who  sits  in  heaven,  and  observes  all  we  do,  and  cannot 
want  excuse  to  punish  all  mankind.    But  this  caution  I  have 
now  inserted  for  their  sakes,  whose  schools  and  pulpits  raise 
doctrinal  fears  concerning  God;  which,  if  they  were  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  tempted  to  think  they  have 
reason  not  to  love  God  ;  and  all  the  other  part  that  have  not 
apprehended  a  reason  to  hate  him,  would  have  very  much  rea- 
son to  suspect  his  severity  and  their  own  condition.    Such  are 
they  which  say,  that  God  hath  decreed  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  to  eternal  damnation  ;  and  that  only  to  declare  his 
severity,  and  to  manifest  his  glory  by  a  triumph  in  our  torments, 
and  rejoicings  in  the  gnashings  of  our  teeth.    And  they  also 
fear  God  unreasonably,  and  speak  no  good  things  concerning 
his  name,  who  say  that  God  commands  us  to  observe  laws 
which  are  impossible  ;  that  think  he  will  condemn  innocent 
persons  for  errors  of  judgment,  which  they  cannot  avoid  ;  that 
condemn  whole  nations  for  different  opinions,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  heresy ;  that  think  God  will  exact  the  duties  of 
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a  man  by  the  measures  of  an  angel,  or  will  not  make  abatement 
for  all  our  pitiable  infirmities.  The  precepts  of  this  caution 
are,  that  we  remember  God's  mercies  to  be  over  all  his  works, 
that  is,  that  he  shows  mercy  to  all  his  creatures  that  need  it ; 
that  God  delights  to  have  his  mercy  magnified  in  all  things,  and 
by  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  and  will  not  suffer  his  greatest 
honor  to  be  most  of  all  undervalued  ;  and  therefore  as  he  that 
would  accuse  God  of  injustice  were  a  blasphemer,  so  he  that 
suspects  his  mercy  dishonors  God  as  much,  and  produces  in 
himself  that  fear  which  is  the  parent  of  trouble,  but  no  instru 
ment  of  duty. 

3.  Godly  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and  instrumental  to 
caution  and  strict  walking  : — for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holy 
living ;  and  the  Apostle  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding  : 
*  What !  do  we  provoke  God  to  anger]  Are  we  stronger  than 
he  ?'*  meaning,  that  if  we  be  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with 
a  fever,  if  our  voices  cannot  outroar  thunder,  if  we  cannot  check 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  if  we  cannot  add  one  cubit 
to  our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ? 
And  here,  heighten  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine  power,  of 
his  justice  and  severity,  of  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  and  the 
sharpness  of  his  sword,  the  heaviness  of  his  hand  and  the  swift- 
ness of  his  arrows,  as  much  as  ever  you  can  ;  provided  the 
effect  pass  on  no  farther  but  to  make  us  reverent  and  obedient : 
but  that  fear  is  unreasonable,  servile,  and  unchristian,  that  ends 
in  bondage  and  servile  affections,  scruple  and  trouble,  vanity 
and  incredulity,  superstition  and  desperation  :  its  proper  bounds 
are  '  humble  and  devout  prayers,' and  '  a  strict  and  holy  piety' 
according  to  his  laws,  and  '  glorifications  of  God,'  or  speaking- 
good  things  of  his  holy  name  ;  and  then  it  cannot  be  amiss  :  we 
must  be  full  of  confidence  towards  God,  we  must  with  cheer- 
fulness rely  on  God's  goodness  for  the  issue  of  our  souls,  and 
our  final  interests;  but  this  expectation  of  the  divine  mercy 
must  be  in  the  ways  of  piety:  '  Commit  yourselves  to  God  in 
well-doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 'f  Alcibiades  was  too 
timorous  ;  who  being  called  from  banishment  refused  to  return, 
and  being  asked  if  he  durst  not  trust  his  country,  answered, 
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Ta  fiev  aXXa  Tavra,  Trepl  Se  ^v^ijs  Tt}s  ifiijs  ovhe  rrj  fii]Tpi'  fxr\irm 
nyvoi'itracra,  rrjv  fjeXaivav  aert  Trjs  XeuKijs  tTteviyKr}  iptjtpov,  "  In 
every  thing  else,  but  in  the  question  of  his  life  he  would  not 
trust  his  mother,  lest  ignorantly  she  should  mistake  the  black 
bean  for  the  white,  and  intending  a  favor  should  do  him  a 
mischief."  We  must,  we  may  most  safely,  trust  God  with  our 
souls ;  the  stake  is  great,  but  the  venture  is  none  at  all :  for  he 
is  our  Creator,  and  he  is  faithful ;  he  is  our  Redeemer,  and  he 
bought  them  at  a  dear  rate;  he  is  our  Lord,  and  they  are  his 
own  ;  he  prays  for  them  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  therefore 
he  is  an  interested  person.  So  that  he  is  a  party,  and  an  advo- 
cate, and  a  judge  too;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  greater 
security  in  the  world  on  God's  part :  and  this  is  our  hope  and 
our  confidence  ;  but  because  we  are  but  earthen  vessels  under 
a  law,  and  assaulted  by  enemies,  and  endangered  by  tempta- 
tions ;  therefore  it  concerns  us  to  fear  lest  we  make  God  our 
enemy,  and  a  party  against  us.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  next 
part  of  the  consideration  ;  who  and  what  states  of  men  ought 
to  fear,  and  for  what  reasons  ?  For  as  the  former  cautions  did 
limit,  so  this  will  encourage  ;  those  did  direct,  but  this  will 
exercise  our  godly  fear. 

1.  I  shall  not  here  insist  on  the  general  reasons  of  fear,  which 
concern  every  man,  though  it  be  most  certain  that  every  one 
hath  cause  to  fear,  even  the  most  confident  and  holy,  because 
his  way  is  dangerous  and  narrow,  troublesome  and  uneven,  full 
of  ambushes  and  pitfalls ;  and  I  remember  what  Polynices  said 
in  the  tragedy,  when  he  was  unjustly  thrown  from  his  father's 
kingdom,  and  refused  to  treat  of  peace  but  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  "\navra  yap  roXftditri  beiva  cpatverai,  "Orav  hi  i-^dpas  ttovs 
apeiftrirai  ydovui'*  "  Every  step  is  a  danger  for  a  valiant  man, 
when  he  walks  in  his  enemy's  country  ;"  and  so  it  is  with  us  : 
we  are  espied  by  God  and  observed  by  angels ;  we  are  betrayed 
within,  and  assaulted  without :  the  Devil  is  our  enemy,  and  we 
are  fond  of  his  mischiefs;  he  is  crafty,  and  we  love  to  be 
abused  ;  he  is  malicious,  and  we  are  credulous  ;  he  is  powerful, 
and  we  are  weak  ;  he  is  too  ready  of  himself,  and  yet  we  desire 
to  be  tempted  ;  the  world  is  alluring,  and  we  consider  not  its 
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vanity;  sin  puts  on  all  pleasures,  and  yet  we  take  it,  though 
it  puts  us  to  pain  :  in  short,  we  are  vain,  and  credulous, 
and  sensual,  and  trifling ;  we  are  tempted,  and  tempt  our- 
selves, and  we  sin  frequently,  and  contract  evil  habits,  and 
they  become  second  natures,  and  bring  in  a  second  death  mi- 
serable and  eternal :  every  man  hath  need  to  fear,  because  every 
man  hath  weakness,  and  enemies,  and  temptations,  and  dangers, 
and  causes,  of  his  own.  But  I  shall  only  instance  in  some 
peculiar  sorts  of  men,  who,  it  may  be,  least  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  have  most  cause  to  fear. 

First,  are  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks,  '  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'*  'Ev  fyvai  ixdvi 
&icavdai  ovk  'iveiotv  (dis  (pqrrtv  6  A»?/uo/.'p<ros,)  said  the  Greek  pro- 
verb :  "  In  ordinary  fish  we  shall  never  meet  with  thorns,  and 
spiny  prickles:"  and  in  persons  of  ordinary  even  course  of  life, 
we  find  in  it  too  often,  that  they  have  no  checks  of  conscience, 
or  sharp  reflexions  on  their  condition  ;  they  fall  into  no  horrid 
crimes,  and  they  think  all  is  peace  round  about  them.  But 
you  must  know,  that  as  grace  is  the  improvement  and  better- 
ing of  nature,  and  Christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of  moral 
habits,  and  are  but  new  circumstances,  formalities,  and  degrees ; 
so  it  grows  in  natural  measures  by  supernatural  aids,  and  it 
hath  its  degrees,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  promotions 
and  arrests,  its  stations  and  declensions,  its  direct  sicknesses 
and  indispositions  :  and  there  is  a  state  of  grace  that  is  next  to 
sin  ;  it  inclines  to  evil  and  dwells  with  a  temptation  ;  its  acts 
are  imperfect,  and  the  man  is  within  the  kingdom,  but  he  lives 
in  its  borders,  and  is  dubia  jurisdictionis.  These  men  have 
cause  to  fear  ;  these  men  seem  to  stand,  but  they  reel  indeed, 
and  decline  towards  danger  and  death.  '  Let  these  men  (saith 
the  Apostle)  take  heed  lest  they  fall,'  for  they  shake  already  ; 
such  are  persons,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  '  weak  in  faith.' 
I  do  not  mean  uew  beginners  in  religion,  but  such  who  have 
dwelt  long  in  its  confines,  and  yet  never  enter  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  ;  such  whose  faith  is  tempted,  whose  piety  does 
not  grow  ;  such  who  yield  a  little  ;  people  that  do  all  that 
they  can  lawfully  do,  and  study  how  much  is  lawful,  that  they 
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may  lose  nothing  of  a  temporal  interest ;  people  that  will  not 
be  martyrs  in  any  degree,  and  yet  have  good  affections;  and 
love  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  will  surfer  nothing  for  it: 
these  are  such  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  bumiiaiv  taruvai, 
'  they  think  they  stand,'  and  so  they  do  on  one  leg,  that  is,  so 
long  as  they  are  untempted  ;  but  when  the  tempter  comes,  then 
they  fall  and  bemoan  themselves,  that  by  losing  peace  they 
lost  their  inheritance.  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  such 
persons  :  some,  when  they  are  full,  are  content,  and  rejoice  in 
God's  providence  ;  but  murmur  and  are  amazed,  when  they 
fall  into  poverty.  They  are  chaste,  so  long  as  they  are  within 
the  protection  of  marriage,  but  when  they  return  to  liberty, 
they  fall  into  bondage,  and  complain  they  cannot  help  it.  They 
are  temperate  and  sober,  if  you  let  them  alone  at  home;  but 
call  them  abroad,  and  they  will  lose  their  sober  thoughts,  as 
Dinah  did  her  honor,  by  going  into  new  company.  These  men 
in  these  estates  think  they  stand,  but  God  knows  they  are  soon 
weary,  and  stand  stiff  as  a  cane,  which  the  heat  of  the  Syrian 
star  or  the  flames  of  the  sun  cannot  bend ;  but  one  sigh  of  a 
northern  wind  shakes  them  into  the  tremblings  of  a  palsy  :  in 
this  the  best  advice  is,  that  such  persons  should  watch  their 
own  infirmities,  and  see  on  which  side  they  are  most  open, 
and  by  what  enemies  they  use  to  fall,  and  to  fly  from  such  par- 
ties, as  they  would  avoid  death.  But  certainly  they  have  great 
cause  to  fear,  who  are  sure  to  be  sick  when  the  weather 
changes;  or  can  no  longer  retain  their  possession,  but  till  an 
enemy  please  to  take  it  away  ;  or  will  preserve  their  honor, 
but  till  some  smiling  temptation  ask  them  to  forego  it. 

2.  They  also  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  repentance  is 
broke  into  fragments,  and  is  never  a  whole  or  intire  change  of 
life:  I  mean  those  that  resolve  against  a  sin,  and  pray  against 
it,  and  hate  it  in  all  the  resolutions  of  their  understanding,  till 
that  unlucky  period  comes,  in  which  they  use  to  act  it;  but 
then  they  sin  as  certainly  as  they  will  infallibly  repent  it,  when 
they  have  done  :  there  are  a  very  great  many  Christians,  who 
are  esteemed  of  the  better  sort  of  penitents,  yet  feel  this  fever- 
ish repentance  to  be  their  best  state  of  health  ;  they  fall  cer- 
tainly in  the  returns  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  at  a  certain 
distance  of  time  ;  but,  God  knows,  they  do  not  get  the  victory 
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over  their  sin,  but  are  within  its  power.  For  this  is  certain, 
they  who  sin  and  repent,  and  sin  again  in  the  same  or  like  cir- 
cumstances, are  in  some  degree  under  the  power  and  dominion 
of  sin  ;  when  their  action  can  be  reduced  to  an  order  or  a  me- 
thod, to  a  rule  or  a  certainty,  that  oftener  hits  than  fails,  that 
sin  is  habitual ;  though  it  be  the  least  habit,  yet  a  habit  it  is  ; 
every  course,  or  order,  or  method  of  sin,  every  constant  or  pe- 
riodical return,  every  return  that  can  be  regularly  observed,  or 
which  a  man  can  foresee,  or  probably  foretell,  even  then  when 
he  does  not  intend  it,  but  prays  against  it,  every  such  sin  is  to 
be  reckoned,  not  for  a  single  action,  or  on  the  accounts  of  a 
pardonable  infirmity,  but  it  is  a  combination,  an  evil  state, 
such  a  thing  as  the  man  ought  to  fear  concerning  himself,  lest 
he  be  surprised  and  called  from  this  world,  before  this  evil 
state  be  altered  :  for  if  he  be,  his  securities  are  but  slender,  and 
his  hopes  will  deceive  him.  It  was  a  severe  doctrine  that  was 
maintained  by  some  great  clerks  and  holy  men  in  the  primitive 
church,  "  That  repentance  was  to  be  but  once  after  baptism  :" 
'  One  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  repentance  ;'•  all  these 
the  Scripture  saith ;  and  it  is  true,  if  by  repentance  we  mean 
the  intire  change  of  our  condition  ;  for  he  that  returns  wil- 
lingly to  the  state  of  an  unbelieving,  or  heathen,  profane  per- 
ison,  intirely  and  choosingly,  in  defiance  of,  and  apostasy  from, 
his  religion,  cannot  be  renewed  again;  as  the  Apostle  twice 
affirms  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  then,  concerning 
this  state  of  apostasy,  when  it  happened  in  the  case,  not  of  faith, 
but  of  charity  and  obedience,  there  were  many  fears  and  jea- 
lousies :  they  were,  therefore,  very  severe  in  their  doctrines, 
lest  men  should  fall  into  so  evil  a  condition  ;  they  enlarged 
their  fear,  that  they  might  be  stricter  in  their  duty  ;  and  gene- 
rally this  they  did  believe,  that  every  second  repentance  was 
worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  worse  than  the  second,  and 
llstill  as  the  sin  returned,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  the  less  love  to 
I  inhabit;  and  if  he  were  provoked  too  often,  would  so  withdraw 
his  aids  and  comfortable  cohabitation,  that  the  church  had 
!  little  comfort  in  such  children;  so  said  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Stromat.  2.  A!  i>e  avie^e'ts  Kal  t7ra\Xjj\ai  cjri  to'is  a/japTi'ifjtaoi  fie- 
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ruvoiat,  ovhkv  Ttov  KadcnraE,  fit)  neTrtirrevKtiTwi'  hiaipepovoif  "Those 
frequent  and  alternate  repentances,  that  is,  repentances  and 
sinnings  interchangeably,  differ  not  from  the  conditions  of  men 
that  are  not  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  from  them  that  are 
not  believers,"  ?/  fiovw  t«  owaicdiodat  Srt  aftapTai  ovai,  "  save 
only  (says  he)  that  these  men  perceive  that  they  sin  ;•"  they 
do  it,  more  against  their  conscience  than  infidels  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  and  therefore  they  do  it  with  less  honesty  and  excuse, 
Kai  cv/c  olb'  oirorepov  avro'ts  -^elpoy,  y  to  eth<ira  afjaprnvetf,  f;  fiera- 
voyaavra,  k<f  ois  ijfxaprov,  nXrjfifjieXelv  avdis'  "  I  know  not  which 
is  worse,  either  to  sin  knowingly  or  willingly  ;  or  to  repent  of 
our  sin,  and  siu  it  over  again."  And  the  same  severe  doc- 
trine is  delivered  by  Theodoret  in  his  twelfth  book  against  the 
Greeks,  and  is  hugely  agreeable  to  the  discipline  of  the  primi- 
tive church  :  and  it  is  a  truth  of  so  great  severity,  that  it  ought 
to  quicken  the  repentance,  and  sour  the  gaieties,  of  easy  people, 
and  make  them  fear :  whose  repentance  is,  therefore,  ineffec- 
tual, because  it  is  not  integral  or  united,  but  broken  in  pieces 
by  the  intervention  of  new  crimes :  so  that  the  repentance  is 
every  time  to  begin  anew;  and  then  let  it  be  considered,  what 
growth  that  repentance  can  make,  that  is  never  above  a  week 
old,  that  is  for  ever  in  its  infancy,  that  is  still  in  its  birth,  that 
never  gets  the  dominion  over  sin.  These  men,  I  say,  ought  to 
fear  lest  God  reject  their  persons,  and  deride  the  folly  of  their 
new-begun  repentances,  and  at  last  be  weary  of  giving  them 
more  opportunities,  since  they  approve  all,  and  make  use  of 
none  ;  their  understanding  is  right,  and  their  will  a  slave  ;  their 
reason  is  for  God,  and  their  affections  for  sin  ;  these  men  (as 
the  Apostle's  expression  is)  'walk  not  as  wise,  but  as  fools  :' 
for  we  deride  the  folly  of  those  men,  that  resolve  on  the  same 
thing  a  thousand  times,  and  never  keep  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions. These  men  are  vain  and  light,  easy  and  effeminate, 
childish  and  abused  ;  these  are  they  of  whom  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour said  those  sad  decretory  words,  '  Many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.' 
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They  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  sins  are  not  yet  re- 
mitted ;  for  they  are  within  the'  dominion  of  sin,  within  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  regions  of  fear  :  light  makes  us 
confident;  and  sin  checks  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice  of  a  girl  or  a  conscious  boy ;  and  they  do  their 
work  in  the  days  of  peace  and  wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to 
pay  their  symbol  in  a  war  or  in  a  plague ;  then  they  spend  of 
their  treasure  of  wrath,  which  they  laid  up  in  their  vessels  of 
dishonor:  and,  indeed,  want  of  fear  brought  them  to  it;  for  if 
they  had  known  how  to  have  accounted  concerning  the  changes 
of  mortality,  if  they  could  have  reckoned  right  concerning 
God's  judgments  falling  on  sinners,  and  remembered  that 
themselves  are  no  more  to  God  than  that  brother  of  theirs  that 
died  in  a  drunken  surfeit,  or  was  killed  in  a  rebel  war,  or 
was,  before  his  grave,  corrupted  by  the  shames  of  lust ;  if  they 
could  have  told  the  minutes  of  their  life,  and  passed  on  towards 
their  grave  at  least  in  religious  and  sober  thoughts,  and  consi- 
dered that  there  must  come  a  time  for  them  to  die,  and  '  after 
death  comes  judgment,'  a  fearful  and  intolerable  judgment, — it 
would  not  have  come  to  this  pass,  in  which  their  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  does  amaze  them,  and  their  sin  hath  made  them 
liable  unto  death,  and  that  death  is  the  beginning  of  an  eternal 
evil.  In  this  case  it  is  natural  to  fear ;  and  if  men  consider 
their  condition,  and  know  that  all  the  felicity,  and  all  the  secu- 
rity they  can  have,  depends  on  God's  mercy  pardoning  their 
sius, — they  cannot  choose  but  fear  infinitely,  if  they  have  not 
reason  to  hope  that  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Now  concerning 
this,  men  indeed  have  generally  taken  a  course  to  put  this 
affair  to  a  very  speedy  issue.  '  God  is  merciful,'  and  'God  for- 
give me,'  and  all  is  done  :  it  may  be  a  few  sighs,  like  the 
deep  sobbings  of  a  man  that  is  almost  dead  with  laughter,  that 
is,  a  trifling  sorrow,  returning  on  a  man  after  he  is  full  of  sin, 
and  hath  pleased  himself  with  violence,  and  revolving  only  by 
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a  natural  change  from  sin  to  sorrow,  from  laughter  to  a  groan, 
from  sunshine  to  a  cloudy  day  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  good  man 
hath  left  some  one  sin  quite,  or  some  degrees  of  all  sin,  and 
then  the  conclusion  is  firm,  he  is  rectus  in  curia,  his  sins  are 
pardoned,  he  was  indeed  in  an  evil  condition,  but  '  now  he  is 
purged,'  he  '  is  sanctified '  and  clean.  These  things  are  very 
bad :  but  it  is  much  worse  that  men  should  continue  in  their 
sin,  and  grow  old  in  it,  and  arrive  at  confirmation,  and  the 
strength  of  habitual  wickedness,  and  grow  fond  of  it ;  and  yet 
think,  if  they  die,  their  account  stands  as  fair  in  the  eyes  of 
God's  mercy,  as  St.  Peter's  after  his  tears  and  sorrow.  Our 
sins  are  not  pardoned  easily  and  quickly ;  and  the  longer  and 
the  greater  hath  been  the  iniquity,  the  harder  and  more  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  is  the  pardon  ;  it  is  a  great  progress  to  re- 
turn from  all  the  degrees  of  death  to  life,  to  motion,  to  quick- 
ness, to  purity,  to  acceptation,  to  grace,  to  contention,  and 
growth  in  grace,  to  perseverance,  and  so  to  pardon  :  for  pardon 
stands  no  where,  but  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  a  great 
mercy,  that  signifies  a  final  and  universal  acquittance.  God 
sends  it  out  in  little  scrolls,  and  excuses  you  from  falling  by 
the  sword  of  an  enemy,  or  the  secret  stroke  of  an  angel  in  the 
days  of  the  plague;  but  these  are  but  little  entertainments  and 
enticings  of  our  hopes  to  work  on  towards  the  great  pardon, 
which  is  registered  in  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  life.  And  it  is 
a  mighty  folly  to  think  that  every  little  line  of  mercy  signifies 
glory  and  absolution  from  the  eternal  wrath  of  God;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  wicked  men  are  unwilling 
to  die  ;  it  is  a  greater  wonder  that  many  of  them  die  with  so 
little  resentment  of  their  danger  and  their  evil.  There  is  rea- 
son for  them  to  tremble,  when  the  judge  summons  them  to  ap- 
pear. When  his  messenger  is  clothed  with  horror,  and  speaks 
in  thunder ;  when  their  conscience  is  their  accuser,  and  their 
accusation  is  great,  and  their  bills  uncancelled,  and  they  have 
no  title  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  no  advocate,  no  excuse  ;  when 
God  is  their  enemy,  and  Christ  is  the  injured  person,  and  the 
Spirit  is  grieved,  and  sickness  and  death  come  to  plead  God's 
cause  against  the  man  ;  then  there  is  reason,  that  the  natural 
fears  of  death  should  be  high  and  pungent,  and  those  natural 
fears  increased  by  the  reasonable  and  certain  expectations  of 
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that  anger,  which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  ever,  to  con- 
sume and  destroy  his  enemies. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  on  how  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able grounds  most  men  hope  for  pardon  (if  at  least  that  may 
be  called  hope,  which  is  nothing  but  a  careless  boldness,  and 
an  unreasonable  wilful  confidence),  we  shall  see  much  cause  to 
pity  very  many,  who  are  going  merrily  to  a  sad  and  intolerable 
death.  Pardon  of  sins  is  a  mercy,  which  Christ  purchased  with 
his  dearest  blood,  which  he  ministers  to  us  on  conditions  of  an 
infinite  kindness,  but  yet  of  great  holiness  and  obedience,  and 
an  active  living  faith  ;  it  is  a  grace,  that  the  most  holy  persons 
beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion,  and  labor  for  with  a  great 
diligence,  and  expect  with  trembling  fears,  and  concerning  it 
many  times  suffer  sadnesses  with  uncertain  souls,  and  receive  it 
by  degrees,  and  it  enters  on  them  by  little  portions,  and  it  is 
broken  as  their  sighs  and  sleeps.  But  so  have  I  seen  the  re- 
turning sea  enter  on  the  strand  ;  and  the  waters,  rolling  towards 
the  shore,  throw  up  little  portions  of  the  tide,  and  retire  as 
if  nature  meant  to  play,  and  not  to  change  the  abode  of 
waters  ;  but  still  the  flood  crept  by  little  steppings,  and  invaded 
more  by  his  progressions  than  he  lost  by  his  retreat :  and  having 
told  the  number  ot  its  steps,  it  possesses  its  new  portion  till  the 
angel  calls  it  back,  that  it  may  leave  its  unfaithful  dwelling  of 
the  sand :  so  is  the  pardon  of  our  sins  ;  it  comes  by  slow  mo- 
tions, and  first  quits  a  present  death,  and  turns,  it  may  be,  into 
a  sharp  sickness;  and  if  that  sickness  prove  not  health  to  the 
soul,  it  washes  off",  and  it  may  be,  will  dash  against  the  rock 
again,  and  proceed  to  take  off  the  several  instances  of  anger 
and  the  periods  of  wrath,  but  all  this  while  it  is  uncertain  con- 
cerning our  final  interest,  whether  it  be  ebb  or  flood  :  and  every 
hearty  prayer,  and  every  bountiful  alms  still  enlarges  the  par- 
don, or  adds  a  degree  of  probability  and  hope  ;  and  then  a 
drunken  meeting,  or  a  covetous  desire,  or  an  act  of  lust,  or 
looser  swearing,  idle  talk,  or  neglect  of  religion,  makes  the 
pardon  retire ;  and  while  it  is  disputed  between  Christ  and 
Christ's  enemy  who  shall  be  Lord,  the  pardon  fluctuates  like 
the  wave,  striving  to  climb  the  rock,  and  is  washed  off  like  its 
own  retinue,  and  it  gets  possession  by  time  and  uncertainty,  by 
difficulty  and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progression.    When  David 
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had  sinned  but  in  one  instance,  interrupting  the  course  of  a  holy 
life  by  one  sad  calamity,  it  pleased  God  to  pardon  him;  but 
see  on  what  hard  terms  :  he  prayed  long  and  violently,  he  wept 
sore,  he  was  humbled  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  ate  the  bread 
of  affliction  and  drank  his  botlle  of  tears;  he  lost  his  princely 
spirit,  and  had  an  amazed  conscience  ;  he  suffered  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  sword  never  did  depart  from  his  house:  his  son 
rebelled,  and  his  kingdom  revolted  ;  he  fled  on  foot,  and  main- 
tained spies  against  his  child  ;  he  was  forced  to  send  an  army 
against  him  that  was  dearer  than  his  own  eyes,  and  to  fight 
against  him  whom  he  would  not  hurt  for  all  the  riches  of  Syria 
and  Egypt;  his  concubines  were  defiled  by  an  incestuous  mix- 
ture, in  the  face  of  the  sun,  before  all  Israel ;  and  his  child, 
that  was  the  fruit  of  sin,  after  a  seven  days'  fever,  died,  and  left 
him  nothing  of  his  sin  to  show,  but  sorrow,  and  the  scourges  of 
the  Divine  vengeance;  and,  after  all  this,  God  pardoned  him 
finally,  because  he  was  for  ever  sorrowful,  and  never  did  the 
sin  again.    He  that  hath  sinned  a  thousand  times  for  David's 
once,  is  too  confident,  if  he  thinks  that  all  this  shall  be  par- 
doned at  a  less  rate  than  was  used  to  expiate  that  one  mischief 
of  the  religious  king :  '  the  Son  of  David'  died  for  his  father 
David,  as  well  as  he  did  for  us ;  he  was  '  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  ;'  and  yet  that  death,  and  that  rela- 
tion, and  all  the  heap  of  the  divine  favors,  which  crowned 
David  with  a  circle  richer  than  the  royal  diadem,  could  not 
exempt  him  from  the  portion  of  sinners,  when  he  descended  into 
their  pollutions.    I  pray  God  we  may  find  the  '  sure  mercies 
of  David,'  and  may  have  oui  portion  in  the  redemption  wrought 
by  the  '  Son  of  David  ;'  but  we  are  to  expect  it  on  such  terms 
as  are  revealed,  such  which  include  time,  and  labor,  and  un- 
certainty, and  watchfulness,  and  fear,  and  holy  living.    But  it 
is  a  sad  observation,  that  the  case  of  pardon  of  sins  is  so  admi- 
nistered, that  they  that  are  most  sure  of  it  have  the  greatest 
fears  concerning  it ;  and  they,  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong  at 
all,  are  as  confident  as  children  and  fools,  who  believe  every 
thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  not  because  they  have  reason  so  to 
do,  but  because  without  it  they  are  presently  miserable.  The 
godly  and  holy  persons  of  the  church  '  work  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling ;'  and  the  wicked  go  to  destruction 
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with  gaiety  anil  confidence  :  these  men  think  all  is  well,  while 
they  are  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ;'  and  good  men  are  tossed 
in  a  tempest,  crying  and  praying  for  a  safe  conduct ;  and  the 
sighs  of  their  fears,  and  the  wind  of  their  prayers,  waft  them 
safely  to  their  port.  Pardon  of  sins  is  not  easily  obtained  ; 
because  they  who  only  certainly  can  receive  it,  find  difficulty, 
and  danger,  and  fears,  in  the  obtaining  it;  and  therefore  their 
case  is  pitiable  and  deplorable,  who,  when  they  have  least 
reason  to  expect  pardon,  yet  are  most  confident  and  careless. 

But  because  there  are  sorrows  on  one  side,  and  dangers  on 
the  other,  and  temptations  on  both  sides,  it  will  concern  all  sorts 
of  men  to  know  when  their  sins  are  pardoned.  For  then, 
when  they  can  perceive  their  signs  certain  and  evident,  they 
may  rest  in  their  expectations  of  the  divine  mercies  ;  when 
they  cannot  see  the  signs,  they  may  leave  their  confidence,  and 
change  it  into  repentance,  and  watchfulness,  and  stricter  obser- 
vation ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  tell  you  that  which  shall 
never  fail  you  ;  a  certain  sign  that  you  may  know  whether  or 
no,  and  when,  and  in  what  degree,  your  persons  are  pardoned. 

1.  1  shall  not  consider  the  evils  of  sin  by  any  metaphysical 
and  abstracted  effects,  but  by  sensible,  real,  and  material.  He 
that  revenges  himself  of  another,  does  something  that  will  make 
his  enemy  grieve,  something  that,  shall  displease  the  offender 
as  much  as  sin  did  the  offended ;  and  therefore  all  the  evils 
of  sin  are  such  as  relate  to  us,  and  are  to  be  estimated  by 
our  apprehensions.  Sin  makes  God  angry ;  and  God's  anger, 
if  it  be  not  turned  aside,  will  make  us  miserable  and  ac- 
cursed ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  we  are  to  reckon 
the  proportion  of  God's  mercy  in  forgiveness,  or  his  anger  in 
retaining. 

2.  Sin  hath  obliged  us  to  suffer  many  evils,  even  whatsoever 
the  anger  of  God  is  pleased  to  inflict;  sickness  and  dishonor, 
poverty  and  shame,  a  caitiff  spirit  and  a  guilty  conscience, 
famine  and  war,  plague  and  pestilence,  sudden  death  and  a 
short  life,  temporal  death  or  death  eternal,  according  as  God  in 
the  several  covenants  of  the  law  and  gospel  hath  expressed. 

3.  For  in  the  law  of  Moses,  sin  bound  them  to  nothing  but 
temporal  evils,  but  they  were  sore,  and  heavy,  and  many;  but 
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these  only  there  were  threatened  :  in  the  gospel  Christ  added 
the  menaces  of  evils  spiritual  and  eternal. 

4.  The  great  evil  of  the  Jews  was  their  abscission  and  cutting 
off  from  being  God's  people,  to  which  eternal  damnation 
answers  amongst  us;  and  as  sickness,  and  war,  and  other  in- 
termedial evils,  were  lesser  strokes,  in  order  to  the  final  anger 
of  God  against  their  nation  ;  so  are  these  and  spiritual  evils 
intermedial,  in  order  to  the  eternal  destruction  of  sinning  and 
unrepenting  Christians. 

5.  When  God  had  visited  any  of  the  sinners  of  Israel  with  a 
grievous  sickness,  then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin,  and 
were  not  pardoned  till  God  took  away  the  sickness ;  but  the 
taking  the  evil  away,  the  evil  of  the  punishment,  was  the  pardon 
of  the  sin  ;  '  to  pardon  the  sin  is  to  spare  the  sinner :'  and  this 
appears  ;  for  when  Christ  had  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy, 
'  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'"  the  pharisees  accused  him 
of  blasphemy,  because  none  had  power  to  forgive  sins  but  God 
only  ;  Christ,  to  vindicate  himself,  gives  them  an  ocular  demon- 
stration, and  proves  his  words  :  '  That  ye  may  know,  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  saith  to  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise,  and  walk  ;'  then  he  pardoned 
the  sin,  when  he  took  away  the  sickness,  and  proved  the  power 
by  reducing  it  to  act :  for  if  pardon  of  sins  be  any  thing  else, 
it  must  be  easier  or  harder  :  if  it  be  easier,  then  sin  hath  not  so 
much  evil  in  it  as  a  sickness,  which  no  religion  as  yet  ever 
taught:  if  it  be  harder,  then  Christ's  power  to  do  that  which 
was  harder,  could  not  be  proved  by  doing  that  which  was 
easier.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  take 
the  punishment  away,  as  to  procure  or  give  the  pardon  ;  be- 
cause, as  the  retaining  the  sin  was  an  obligation  to  the  evil  of 
punishment,  so  the  remitting  the  sin  is  the  disobliging  to  its 
penalty.    So  far  then  the  case  is  manifest. 

6.  The  next  step  is  this ;  that,  although  in  the  gospel  God 
punishes  sinners  with  temporal  judgments,  and  sicknesses,  and 
deaths,  with  sad  accidents,  and  evil  angels,  and  messengers  of 
w  rath ;  yet,  besides  these  lesser  strokes,  he  hath  scorpions  to 
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chastise,  and  loads  of  worse  evils  to  oppress  the  disobedient : 
he  punishes  one  sin  with  another,  vile  acts  with  evil  habits, 
these  with  a  hard  heart,  and  this  with  obstinacy,  and  obstinacy 
with  impenitence,  and  impenitence  with  damnation.  Now, 
because  the  worst  of  evils,  which  are  threatened  to  us,  are  such 
which  consign  to  hell  by  persevering  in  sin,  as  God  takes  off 
our  love  and  our  affections,  our  relations  and  bondage  under 
sin,  just  in  the  same  degree  he  pardons  us  ;  because  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  being  taken  off  and  pardoned,  there  can  remain  no 
guilt.    Guiltiness  is  an  insignificant  word,  if  there  be  no  obli- 
gation to  punishment.    Siuce  therefore  spiritual  evils,  and  pro- 
gressions in  sin,  and  the  spirit  of  reprobation,  and  impenitence, 
and  accursed  habits,  and  perseverance  in  iniquity,  are  the  worst 
of  evils  ;  when  these  are  taken  off,  the  sin  hath  lost  its  venom, 
and  appendant  curse  :  for  sin  passes  on  to  eternal  death  only  by 
the  line  of  impenitence,  and  it  can  never  carry  us  to  hell,  if  we 
repent  timely  and  effectually;  in  the  same  degree,  therefore, 
that  any  man  leaves  his  sin,  just  in  the  same  degree  he  is  par- 
doned, and  he  is  sure  of  it :  for  although  curing  the  temporal 
evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among  the  Jews,  yet  we  must 
reckon  our  pardon  by  curing  the  spiritual.    If  I  have  sinned 
against  God  in  the  shameful  crime  of  lust,  then  God  hath  par- 
doned my  sins,  when,  on  my  repentance  and  prayers,  he  hath 
given  me  the  grace  of  chastity.    My  drunkenness  is  forgiven 
when  I  have  acquired  the  grace  of  temperance,  and  a  sober 
spirit.    My  covetousness  shall  no  more  be  a  damning  sin,  when 
I  have  a  loving  and  charitable  spirit;  loving  to  do  good,  and 
despising  the  world:  for  every  farther  degree  of  sin  being  a 
nearer  step  to  hell,  and  by  consequence  the  worst  punishment 
of  sin,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  according  as  we  are  put  into  a 
contrary  state,  so  are  our  degrees  of  pardon,  and  the  worst  pu- 
nishment is  already  taken  off.    And  therefore,  we  shall  find 
that  the  great  blessing,  and  pardon,  and  redemption,  which 
Christ  wrought  for  us,  is  called  '  sanctification,'  *  holiness,'  and 
'  turning  us  away  from  our  sins  :'  so  St.  Peter  ;  '  Ye  know  that 
you  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  ;'*  that  is  your  redemption, 
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that  is  your  deliverance :  you  were  taken  from  your  sinful 
state  ;  that  was  the  state  of  death,  this  of  life  and  pardon  ;  and 
therefore  they  are  made  synonyma  by  the  same  Apostle;  '  Ac- 
cording as  his  Divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  per- 
tain to  life  and  godliness  :'*  '  to  live'  and  '  to  be  godly'  is  all 
one;  to  remain  in  sin  and  abide  in  death  is  all  one;  to  redeem 
us  from  sin  is  to  snatch  us  from  hell  ;  he  that  gives  us  godli- 
ness, gives  us  life,  and  that  supposes  the  pardon,  or  the  abo- 
lition of  the  rites  of  eternal  death  :  and  this  was  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  and  the  sum  total  cf  our  redemption  and 
of  our  pardon;  '  God  having  raised  up  his  Son,  sent  him  to 
bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  your  ini- 
quity ;'f  this  is  the  end  of  Christ's  passion  and  bitter  death,  the 
purpose  of  all  his  and  all  our  preaching,  the  effect  of  baptism, 
purging,  washing,  sanctifying  ;  the  work  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper;  and  the  same  body  that  was  broken,  and 
the  same  blood  that  was  shed  for  our  redemption,  is  to  conform 
us  into  his  image  and  likeness  of  living  and  dying,  of  doing 
and  suffering.  The  case  is  plain  :  just  as  we  leave  our  sins,  so 
God's  wrath  shall  betaken  from  us;  as  we  get  the  graces  contra- 
ry to  our  former  vices,  so  infallibly  we  are  consigned  to  pardon. 
If  therefore  you  are  in  contestation  against  sin,  while  you  dwell 
in  difficulty,  and  sometimes  yield  to  sin,  and  sometimes  over- 
come it,  your  pardon  is  uncertain,  and  is  not  discernible  in  its 
progress  ;  but  when  sin  is  mortified,  and  your  lusts  are  dead, 
and  under  the  power  of  grace,  and  you  are  '  led  by  the  Spirit,' 
all  your  fears  concerning  your  state  of  pardon  are  causeless,  and 
afflictive  without  reason  ;  but  so  long  as  you  live  at  the  old 
rate  of  lust  or  intemperance,  of  covetousness  or  vanity,  of 
tyranny  or  oppression,  of  carelessness  or  irreligiou,  flatter  not 
yourselves ;  you  have  no  more  reason  to  hope  for  pardon  than 
a  beggar  for  a  crown,  or  a  condemned  criminal  to  be  made 
heir-apparent  to  that  prince,  whom  he  would  traitorously  have 
slain. 

They  have  great  reason  to  fear  concerning  their  condition, 
who  having  been  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  having  begun  to 
lead  a  good  life,  and  given  their  names  to  God  by  solemn  deli- 
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berate  acts  of  will  and  understanding,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  way  of  godliness,  if  they  shall  retire  to  folly,  and  unravel 
all  their  holy  vows,  and  commit  those  evils,  from  which  they 
formerly  ran  as  from  a  fire  or  inundation  ;  their  case  hath  in  it 
so  many  evils,  that  they  have  great  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of 
God,  and  concerning  the  final  issue  of  their  souls.  For,  return 
to  folly  hath  in  it  many  evils  beyond  the  common  state  of  sin 
and  death;  and  such  evils,  which  are  most  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  pardon.  1.  He  that  falls  back  into  those  sins  he  hath 
repented  of,  does  '  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he 
was  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption.'  For  so  the  antithesis  is 
plain  and  obvious  :  if  '  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  there  is  joy 
before  the  beatified  spirits,  the  angels  of  God,'  and  that  is  the 
consummation  of  our  pardon  and  our  consignation  to  felicity, 
then  we  may  imagine  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to  '  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God,'  who  is  greater  than  the  angels.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  carefully  warned  that  they  should  not  offend  the 
angel:  '  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice;  provoke  him  not,  for  he  will  not  pardon 
your  transgressions,'*  that  is,  he  will  not  spare  to  punish  you 
if  you  grieve  him  :  much  greater  is  the  evil,  if  we  grieve  him 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  God,  who  is  the  Prince  of  all  the 
spirits:  and  besides,  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  affection 
that  is  contrary  to  his  felicity,  as  lust  is  to  his  holiness  ;  both 
which  are  essential  to  him.  Tristitia  enim  omnium  spirituum 
nequissima  est,  et  pessima  servis  Dei,  et  omnium  spiritus  exter- 
minat,  et  crucial  Spiritum  sanctum ,  said  Hennas:  "Sadness 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  God's  servants  :  if  you  grieve  God's 
Spirit,  you  cast  him  out ;"  for  he  cannot  dwell  with  sorrow  and 
grieving ;  unless  it  be  such  a  sorrow,  which  by  the  way  of 
virtue  passes  on  to  joy  and  never-ceasing  felicity.  Now  by 
grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  those  things  which  displease 
him,  doing  unkindness  to  him  ;  and  then  the  grief,  which  can- 
not in  proper  sense  seize  on  him,  will  in  certain  effects  return 
on  us  :  Ita  enim  dico  (said  Seneca)  ;  saccr  intra  nos  Spiritus 
sedet,  bonorum  malorumque  nostrorum  observator  et  custos  ;  hie 
prout  d  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat :  "  There  is  a 
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Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  good  man,  who  is  the  observer  and 
guardian  of  all  our  actions;  and  as  we  treat  him,  so  will  he 
treat  us."  Now  we  ought  to  treat  him  sweetly  and  tenderly, 
thankfully  and  with  observation :  Dens  pracepit,  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  utpote  pro  natural  sua  bono  tenerum  et  delicatum, 
tranquillitate ,  et  lenitate,  et  quiete,  et  pace  tractare,  said  Ter- 
tullian  de  Spectaculis.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  loving  and  kind 
Spirit,  gentle  and  easy,  chaste  and  pure,  righteous  and  peace- 
able ;  and  when  he  hath  done  so  much  for  us  as  to  wash  us  from 
our  impurities,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  our  stains,  and  straighten 
our  obliquities,  and  to  instruct  our  ignorances,  and  to  snatch  us 
from  an  intolerable  death,  and  to  consign  us  to  the  day  of  re- 
demption, that  is,  to  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  from  death, 
corruption,  and  the  dishonors  of  the  grave,  and  to  appease  all 
the  storms  and  uneasiness,  and  to  '  make  us  free  as  the  sons  of 
God/  and  furnished  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  all 
this  with  innumerable  arts,  with  difficulty,  and  in  despite  of  our 
lusts  and  reluctances,  with  parts  and  interrupted  steps,  with 
waitings  and  expectations,  with  watchfulness  and  stratagems, 
with  inspirations  and  collateral  assistances;  after  all  this  grace, 
and  bounty,  and  diligence,  that  we  should  despite  this  grace, 
and  trample  on  the  blessings,  and  scorn  to  receive  life  at  so 
great  an  expense,  and  love  of  God  ;  this  is  so  great  a  baseness 
and  unworthiness,  that  by  troubling  the  tenderest  passions,  it 
turns  into  the  most  bitter  hostilities;  by  abusing  God's  love  it 
turns  into  jealousy,  and  rage,  and  indignation.  '  Go  and  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  thee.' 

2.  Falling  away  after  we  have  begun  to  live  well  is  a  great 
cause  of  fear  ;  because  there  is  added  to  it  the  circumstance  of 
inexcusableness.  The  man  hath  been  taught  the  secrets  of  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore  his  understanding  hath  been  instructed  ; 
he  hath  tasted  the  pleasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  his 
will  hath  been  sufficiently  entertained.  He  was  entered  into 
the  state  of  life,  and  renounced  the  ways  of  death  :  his  sin  began 
to  be  pardoned,  and  his  lusts  to  be  crucified  ;  he  felt  the  plea- 
sures of  victory,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  therefore  fell 
away,  not  only  against  his  reason,  but  also  against  his  interest ; 
and  to  such  a  person  the  questions  of  his  soul  have  been  so  per- 
fectly stated,  and  his  prejudices  and  inevitable  abuses  so  clearly 
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taken  off,  and  he  was  so  made  to  view  the  paths  of  life  and 
death,  that  if  he  chooses  the  way  of  sin  again,  it  must  be,  not 
by  weakness,  or  the  infelicity  of  his  breeding,  or  the  weakness 
of  his  understanding,  but  a  direct  preference  or  prelation,  a 
preferring  sin  before  grace,  the  spirit  of  lust  before  the  purities 
of  the  soul,  the  madness  of  drunkenness  before  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit,  money  before  our  friend,  and  above  our  religion,  and 
heaven,  and  God  himself.  This  man  is  not  to  be  pitied  on 
pretence  that  he  is  betrayed;  or  to  be  relieved,  because  he  is  op- 
pressed with  potent  enemies ;  or  to  be  pardoned,  because  he 
could  not  help  it :  for  he  once  did  help  it,  he  did  overcome  his 
temptation,  and  choose  God,  and  delight  in  virtue,  and  was  an 
heir  of  heaven,  and  was  a  conqueror  over  sin,  and  delivered 
from  death  ;  and  he  may  do  so  still,  and  God's  grace  is  on  him 
more  plentifully,  and  the  lust  does  not  tempt  so  strongly  ;  and 
if  it  did,  he  hath  more  power  to  resist  it ;  and  therefore,  if  this 
man  falls,  it  is  because  he  wilfully  chooses  death,  it  is  the  por- 
tion that  he  loves  and  descends  into  with  willing  and  unpitied 
steps.  Quam  vilis  facta  es,  nimis  iterans  vias  taas  !  said  God 
to  Judah.* 

3.  He  that  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old  vices,  is  forced  to 
do  violence  to  his  own  reason,  to  make  his  conscience  quiet : 
he  does  it  so  unreasonably,  so  against  all  his  fair  inducements, 
so  against  his  reputation,  and  the  principles  of  his  society,  so 
against  his  honor,  and  his  promises,  and  his  former  discourses 
and  his  doctrines,  his  censuring  of  men  for  the  same  crimes,  and 
the  bitter  invectives  and  reproofs  which  in  the  days  of  his  health 
and  reason  he  used  against  his  erring  brethren,  that  he  is  now 
constrained  to  answer  his  own  arguments,  he  is  entangled  in  his 
own  discourses,  he  is  ashamed  with  his  former  conversation  ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  against  him  how  severely  he  re- 
proved, and  how  reasonably  he  chastised  the  lust,  which  now 
he  runs  to  in  despite  of  himself  and  all  his  friends.  And  because 
this  is  his  condition,  he  hath  no  way  left  him,  but  either  to  be 
impudent,  which  is  hard  for  him  at  first ;  it  being  too  big  a  na- 
tural change  to  pass  suddenly  from  grace  to  immodest  circura- 
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stances  and  hardnesses  of  face  and  heart :  or  else,  therefore,  he 
must  entertain  new  principles,  and  apply  his  mind  to  believe  a 
lie  ;  and  then  begins  to  argue,  "  There  is  no  necessity  of  being 
so  severe  in  my  life  ;  greater  sinners  than  I  have  been  saved ; 
God's  mercies  are  greater  than  all  the  sins  of  man  ;  Christ  died 
(at  us,  and  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  sin  this  sin,  what  ease 
have  I  by  his  death  ?  or,  this  sin  is  necessary,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  it ;  or,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  sin  be  of  so  deep  a 
dye  as  is  pretended  ;  or,  flesh  and  blood  is  always  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  shake  it  off ;  or,  there  are  some  sects  of  Christians 
that  do  allow  it,  or,  if  they  do  not,  yet  they  declare  it  easily 
pardonable,  on  no  hard  terms,  and  very  reconcilable  with  the 
hopes  of  heaven  ;  or,  the  Scriptures  are  not  rightly  understood 
in  their  pretended  condemnation  ;  or  else  other  men  do  as  bad 
as  this,  and  there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  but  hath  his  pri- 
vate retirements  from  virtue ;  or  else,  when  I  am  old,  this  sin 
will  leave  me,  and  God  is  very  pitiful  to  mankind." — But 
while  the  man,  like  an  entangled  bird,  flutters  in  the  net,  and 
wholly  discomposes  that  which  should  support  him,  and  that 
which  holds  him,  the  net  and  his  own  wings,  that  is,  the  laws 
of  God  and  his  own  conscience  and  persuasion,  he  is  resolved  to 
do  the  thing,  and  seeks  excuses  afterward  ;  and  when  he  hath 
found  out  a  fig-leaved  apron  that  he  could  put  on,  or  a  cover 
for  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  his  own  deformity,  then  he 
fortifies  his  error  with  irresolution  and  incoiisideration  :  and 
he  believes  it,  because  he  will ;  and  he  will,  because  it  serves 
his  turn  :  then  he  is  entered  on  his  state  of  fear;  and  if  he  does 
not  fear  concerning  himself,  yet  his  condition  is  fearful,  and 
the  man  hath  vovv  aboKiftov,  '  a  reprobate  mind,' that  is,  a  judg- 
ment corrupted  by  lust :  vice  hath  abused  his  reasoning,  and  if 
God  proceeds  in  the  man's  method,  and  lets  him  alone  in  his 
course,  and  gives  him  over  to  believe  a  lie,  so  that  he  shall  call 
good  evil,  and  evil  good,  and  come  to  be  heartily  persuaded 
that  his  excuses  are  reasonable,  and  his  pretences  fair, — then 
the  man  is  desperately  undone  '  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
him,'  as  St.  Paul  describes  his  condition  ;  '  his  heart  is  blind, 
he  is  past  feeling,  his  understanding  is  darkened  ;'  then  he  may 
4  walk  in  the  vanity  of  his  mind,'  and  '  give  himself  over  to  las- 
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civiousness,'  and  shall  '  work  all  uucleanness  with  greediness 
then  he  needs  no  greater  misery:  this  is  the  state  of  evil, 
which  his  fear  ought  to  have  prevented,  but  now  it  is  past  fear, 
and  is  to  be  recovered  with  sorrow,  or  else  to  be  run  through, 
till  death  and  hell  are  become  his  portion  ;  fiunt  novissima 
ill  ins pejora  prioribus ;  '  His  latter  end  is  worse  than  his  be- 
ginning.'f 

Besides  all  this,  it  might  easily  be  added,  that  he  that 
falls  from  virtue  to  vice  again,  adds  the  circumstance  of  ingra- 
titude to  his  load  of  sins;  he  sins  against  God's  mercy,  and 
puts  out  his  own  eyes,  he  strives  to  unlearn  what  with  labor  he 
hath  purchased,  and  despises  the  trouble  of  his  holy  days,  and 
throws  away  the  reward  of  virtue  for  an  interest  which  himself 
despised  the  first  day  in  which  he  began  to  take  sober  counsels  ; 
he  throws  himself  back  in  the  accounts  of  eternity,  and  slides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  whence  with  sweat  and  labor  of 
his  hands  and  knees  he  had  long  been  creeping  :  he  descends 
from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  honor  to  dishonor,  from  wise 
principles  to  unthrifty  practices;  like  one  of  '  the  vainer  fel- 
lows,' who  grows  a  fool,  and  a  prodigal,  and  a  beggar,  because 
he  delights  in  inconsideration,  in  the  madness  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  quiet  of  a  lazy  and  unprofitable  life.  So  that  this 
man  hath  great  cause  to  fear ;  and  if  he  does,  his  fear  is  as 
the  fear  of  enemies  and  not  sons:  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a 
fear  that  is  displeasing  to  God ;  but  it  is  such  a  one  as 
may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  the  fear  of  sons,  if  it  be  rightly 
managed. 

For  we  must  know  that  no  fear  is  displeasing  to  God ;  no 
fear  of  itself,  whether  it  be  fear  of  punishment  or  fear  to  offend  ; 
the  '  fear  of  servants,'  or  the  '  fear  of  sons  ;'  but  the  effects  of 
fear  do  distinguish  the  man,  and  are  to  be  entertained  or  re- 
jected accordingly.  If  a  servile  fear  makes  us  to  remove  our 
sins,  and  so  passes  us  towards  our  pardon,  and  the  receiving  such 
graces  which  may  endear  our  duty  and  oblige  our  affection  ; 
that  fear  is  imperfect  but  not  criminal ;  it  is  '  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,'  and  the  first  introduction  to  it ;  but  if  that  fear  sits 
still,  or  rests  in  a  servile  mind,  or  a  hatred  to  God,  or  speaking 
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evil  things  concerning  him,  or  unwillingness  to  do  our  duty, 
that  which  at  first  was  indifferent,  or  at  the  worst  imperfect, 
proves  miserable  and  malicious ;  so  we  do  our  duty,  it  is  no 
matter  on  what  principles  we  do  it :  it  is  no  matter  where  we 
begin,  so  from  that  beginning  we  pass  on  to  duties  and  perfec- 
tion. If  we  fear  God  as  an  enemy,  an  enemy  of  our  sins,  and 
of  our  persons  for  their  sakes,  as  yet  this  fear  is  but  a  servile 
fear  ;  it  cannot  be  a  filial  fear,  since  we  ourselves  are  not  sons  ; 
but  if  this  servile  fear  makes  us  to  desire  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  that  he  may  no  longer  stay  at  enmity  with  us,  from  this 
fear  we  shall  soon  pass  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to  love, 
from  love  to  diligence,  from  diligence  to  perfection ;  and  the 
enemies  shall  become  servants,  and  the  servants  shall  become 
adopted  sons,  and  pass  into  the  society  and  the  participation 
of  the  inheritance  of  Jesus  :  for  this  fear  is  also  reverence, 
and  then  our  God,  instead  of  being  'a  consuming  fire,'  shall 
become  to  us  the  circle  of  a  glorious  crown,  and  a  globe  of 
eternal  light. 


SERMON  III. 

PART  III. 

I  am  now  to  give  account  concerning  the  excess  of  fear,  not 
directly  and  abstractedly,  as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  sub- 
jected in  religion,  and  degenerates  into  superstition  :  for  so 
among  the  Greeks,  fear  is  the  ingredient  and  half  of  the  consti- 
tution of  that  folly  ;  benrifraifiovia,  pnfii'ideta,  said  Hesychius, 
"it  is  a  fear  of  God.''  AettTihaifiwv,  bei\6s,  that  is  more;  it 
is  a  timorousness  :  "  the  superstitious  man  is  afraid  of  the  gods," 
(said  the  etymologist)  bcbiws  tovs  Oenvs  woirep  tovs  rvpavvovt, 
"  fearing  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  tyrant,"  and  an  unreasonable 
exacter  of  duty  on  unequal  terms,  and  disproportionable, 
impossible  degrees,  and  unreasonable,  and  great  and  little  in- 
stances. 
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But  this  fear  some  of  the  old  philosophers  thought  unrea- 
sonable in  all  cases,  even  towards  God  himself;  and  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  God  meddled  not  with 
any  thing  below,  and  was  to  be  loved  and  admired,  but  not 
feared  at  all ;  and  therefore  they  taught  men  neither  to  fear 
death,  nor  to  fear  punishment  after  death,  nor  any  displeasure 
of  God  :  His  tcrroribus  ab  Epicuro  solttti  no/i  metuimus  Deos, 
said  Cicero  ;*  and  thence  came  this  acceptation  of  the  word, 
that  superstition  should  signify  an  unreasonable  fear  of  God  ; 
it  is  true  he  and  all  his  scholars  extended  the  case  beyond  the 
measure,  and  made  all  fear  unreasonable ;  but  then  if  we,  on 
grounds  of  reason  and  divine  revelation,  shall  better  discern  the 
measure  of  the  fear  of  God;  whatsoever  fear  we  find  to  be  un- 
reasonable, we  may  by  the  same  reason  call  it  superstition,  and 
reckon  it  criminal,  as  they  did  all  fear  ;  that  it  may  be  called 
superstition,  their  authority  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  grammar 
of  the  appellative  ;  and  that  it  is  criminal,  we  shall  derive  from 
better  principles. 

But  besides  this  there  was  another  part  of  its  definition, 
Ae«T(£a(/.<wi  .  6  ra  e'ihioXa  oefiuiv"  eiSwXoXtirpijj,  "  The  supersti- 
tious man  is  also  an  idolater,"  ietXov  ira^a  deoiis,  "  and  that  is 
afraid  of  something  besides  God."  The  Latins,  according  to 
their  custom,  imitating  the  Greeks  in  all  their  learned  notices 
of  things,  had  also  the  same  conception  of  this,  and  by  their 
word  supcrstitio  understood  "  the  worship  of  demons,"  or  sepa- 
rate spirits;  by  which  they  meant  either  their  minores  Deos, 
or  else  their  fjpuas  awoQewdivras,  "  their  braver  personages, 
whose  souls  were  supposed  to  live  after  death  ;"  the  fault  of 
this  was  the  object  of  their  religion  :  they  gave  a  worship  or  a 
fear  to  whom  it  was  not  due  ;  for  whenever  they  worshipped  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  never  called  that  super- 
stition in  an  evil  sense,  except  the  "Afleoi,  "  they  that  believed 
there  was  no  God  at  all."  Hence  came  the  etymology  of  su- 
perstition :  it  was  a  worshipping  or  fearing  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  heroes,  quos  superstates  credebant,  "  whom  they  thought 
to  be  alive  "  after  their  aTrodemais,  or  deification,  quos  super- 
states credebant,  "  standing  in  places  and  thrones  above  us  ;" 
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and  it  alludes  to  that  admirable  description  of  old  age  which 
Solomon  made  beyond  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans :  '  Also  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and 
fears  shall  be  in  the  way  ;'*  intimating  the  weakness  of  old  per- 
sons, who,  if  ever  they  have  been  religious,  are  apt  to  be  abused 
into  superstition  :  they  are  '  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ;'  that 
is,  of  spirits  and  separate  souls  of  those  excellent  beings  which 
dwell  in  the  regions  above ;  meaning  that  then  they  are  super- 
stitious. However,  fear  is  most  commonly  its  principle,  always 
its  ingredient.  Foi  if  it  enter  first  from  credulity  and  a  weak 
persuasion,  yet  it  becomes  incorporated  into  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  thought  necessary,  and  the  action  it  persuades  to  dares 
not  be  omitted,  for  fear  of  evil  themselves  dream  of:  on  this 
account  the  sin  is  reducible  to  two  heads  :  the  first  is  supersti- 
tion of  an  undue  object ;  the  second,  superstition  of  an  undue 
expression  to  a  right  object. 

Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymologist 
calls  r£*  ftttoXwv  <rf/3a<r/ja,  'the  worshipping  of  idols;'  the 
Scripture  adds  tilteiv  batpoviois,  '  a  sacrificing  to  demons'f  in  St. 
Paul,  and  in  Baruch  ;  where,  although  we  usually  read  it 
'  sacrificing  to  devils,'  yet  it  was  but  accidental  that  they  were 
such  ;  for  those  indeed  were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  them, 
and  tempted  them  to  such  ungodly  rites  (and  yet  they  who 
were  of  the  Pythagorean  sect  pretended  a  more  holy  worship, 
and  ilid  their  devotion  to  angels)  ;  but  whosoever  shall  worship 
angels,  do  the  same  thing;  they  worshipped  them  because  they 
are  good  and  powerful,  as  the  Gentiles  did  the  devils,  whom 
they  thought  so  ;  and  the  error  which  the  Apostle  reproves  was 
not  in  matter  of  judgment,  in  mistaking  bad  angels  for  good, 
but  in  matter  of  manners  and  choice  ;  tliev  mistook  the  creature 
for  the  Creator  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  fully  expressed  by  St. 
Paul,  in  a  general  signification,  '  they  worshipped  the  creature,' 
irapa  tiiv  Kriaavra,  '  beside  the  Creator  ;'|  so  it  should  be  read  ; 
if  we  worship  any  creature  besides  God,  worshipping  so  as  the 
worship  of  him  becomes  a  part  of  religion,  it  is  also  a  direct 
superstition;  but,  concerning  this  part  of  superstition  I  shall 
not  trouble  this  discourse,  because  I  know  no  Christians  blanie- 
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able  in  this  particular  but  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  that 
communicate  with  her  in  the  worshippingof  images,  of  angels, 
and  saints,  burning  lights  and  perfumes  to  them,  making  offer- 
ings, confidences,  advocations  and  vows  to  them ;  and  direct 
and  solemn  divine  worshipping  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine, 
when  they  are  consecrated  in  the  holy  sacrament.  These  are 
direct  superstition,  as  the  word  is  used  by  all  authors,  pro- 
fane and  sacred,  and  are  of  such  evil  report,  that  wherever  the 
word  superstition  does  signify  any  thing  criminal,  these  instances 
must  come  under  the  definition  of  it.  They  are  Xarpeia  rf;s 
Kn'/cews,  Xarpeia  irapa  tov  KTitravTa,  Ctlltus  superstitum,  cultus 
damonum  ;  and  therefore,  besides  that  they  have  "ibwv  eXey^or, 
'  a  proper  reproof  in  Christian  religion,  are  condemned  by  all 
wise  men  which  call  superstition  criminal. 

But  as  it  is  superstition  to  worship  any  thing  Trap'u  tov  icricr-av- 
ra,  'besides  the  Creator;'  so  it  is  superstition  to  worship  God 
irapa  to  eva-^r/fiov,  napa  to  TrpeTrov,  Trap'  o  be't,  '  otherwise  than  is 
decent,  proportionable,  or  described.'  Every  inordiuation  of 
religion,  that  is  not  in  defect,  is  properly  called  superstition  : 
6  fikv  eii<Tej3>)s  <pt\os  Qeiii ,  6  be  betatbaifjwv  k.'d\a£  QeoC,  said  Max- 
inius  Tyrius  ;  "The  true  worshipper  is  a  lover  of  God,  the 
superstitious  man  loves  him  not,  but  flatters."  To  which  if  we 
add,  that  fear,  unreasonable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and  an 
ingredient  in  its  definition,  we  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signify 
all  irregularity  and  inordiuation  in  actions  of  religion.  The 
sum  is  this  :  the  atheist  called  all  worship  of  God  superstition  ; 
the  Epicurean  called  all  fear  of  God  superstition,  but  did  not 
condemn  his  worship;  the  other  part  of  wise  men  called  all 
unreasonable  fear  and  inordinate  worship  superstition,  but  did 
not  condemn  all  fear;  but  the  Christian,  besides  this,  calls 
every  error  in  worship,  in  the  manner,  or  excess,  by  this  name, 
and  condemns  it. 

Now  because  the  three  great  actions  of  religion  are,'  to  wor- 
ship God,' '  to  fear  God,'  and  '  to  trust  in  him,'  by  the  inordi- 
nation  of  these  three  actions,  we  may  reckon  three  sorts  of  this 
crime ;  '  the  excess  of  fear,'  and  '  the  obliquity  in  trust,'  and 
'  the  errors  in  worship,'  are  the  three  sorts  of  superstition;  the 
first  of  which  is  only  pertinent  to  our  present  consideration. 

1.  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  being  the  God  of 
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power  and  justice,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
avenger  of  the  cause  of  widows,  the  patron  of  the  poor,  and  the 
advocate  of  the  oppressed,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible;  and  so 
essential  an  enemy  to  sin,  that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
gave  him  over  to  death,  and  to  become  a  sacrifice,  when  he 
took  on  him  our  nature,  and  became  a  person  obliged  for  our 
guilt.  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of  intemperance,  the  modesty  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties  and  dissolutions;  it  is  the 
girdle  to  the  soul,  and  the  handmaid  to  repentance ;  the  arrest 
of  sin,  and  the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  reprobation  ;  it 
preserves  our  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  hinders 
our  single  actions  from  combining  to  sinful  habits;  it  is  the 
mother  of  consideration,  and  the  nurse  of  sober  counsels;  and 
it  puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity,  making  it  to  pass 
from  trembling  to  caution,  from  caution  to  carefulness,  and 
carefulness  to  watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudence;  and  by 
the  gates  and  progresses  of  repentance,  it  leads  the  soul  on  to 
love,  and  to  felicity,  and  to  joys  in  God,  that  shall  never  cease 
again.  Fear  is  the  guard  of  a  man  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
and  it  stands  on  the  watch-towers,  and  spies  the  approaching 
danger,  and  gives  warning  to  them  that  laugh  loud,  and  feast 
in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  where  a  man  cannot  consider  by 
reason  of  the  noises  of  wine,  and  jest,  and  music  :  and  if  pru- 
dence takes  it  by  the  hand,  and  leads  it  on  to  duty,  it  is  a  state 
of  grace,  and  a  universal  interest  to  infant  religion,  and  the 
only  security  of  the  less  perfect  persons;  and,  in  all  senses,  is 
that  homage  we  owe  to  God,  who  sends  often  to  demand  it, 
even  then,  when  he  speaks  in  thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague, 
or  awakens  us  by  threatenings,  or  discomposes  our  easiness  by 
sad  thoughts,  and  tender  eyes,  and  fearful  hearts,  and  trem- 
bling considerations. 

But  this  so  excellent  grace  is  soon  abused  in  the  best  and 
most  tender  spirits  ;  in  those  who  are  softened  by  nature  and 
by  religion,  by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden  accidents  or  a 
sad  soul ;  and  the  devil  observing  that  fear,  like  spare  diet, 
starves  the  fever  of  lust,  and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  en- 
deavors to  heighten  this  abstinence  so  much  as  to  starve  the 
man,  and  break  the  spirit  into  timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness 
and  unreasonable  tremblings,  credulity  and  trifling  observation, 
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suspicion  and  false  accusations  of  God  ;  and  then  vice  being 
turned  out  at  the  gate,  returns  in  at  the  postern,  and  does  the 
work  of  hell  and  death  by  running  too  inconsiderately  in  the 
paths  which  seem  to  lead  to  heaven.  But  so  have  I  seen  a 
harmless  dove  made  dark  with  an  artificial  night,  and  her  eyes 
sealed  and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring  upward  and  fly- 
ing with  amazement,  fear,  and  an  undisceming  wing ;  she  made 
towards  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a  train  and 
an  instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy  to  prevail  on  her  and  all  her 
defenceless  kindred  1  so  is  a  superstitious  man ;  zealous  and 
blind,  forward  and  mistaken,  he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he 
thinks,  but  he  chooses  foolish  paths ;  and  out  of  fear  takes  any 
thing  that  he  is  told  ;  or  fancies  and  guesses  concerning  God  by 
measures  taken  from  his  own  diseases  and  imperfections.  But 
fear,  when  it  is  inordinate,  is  never  a  good  counsellor,  nor 
makes  a  good  friend  ;  and  he  that  fears  God  as  his  enemy,  is 
the  most  completely  miserable  person  in  the  world.  For  if  he 
with  reason  believes  God  to  be  his  enemy,  then  the  man  needs 
no  other  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  undone  than  this,  that  the 
fountain  of  blessing  (in  this  state  in  which  the  man  is)  will 
never  issue  any  thing  on  him  but  cursings.  But  if  he  fears  this 
without  reason,  he  makes  his  fears  true  by  the  very  suspicion  of 
God,  doing  him  dishonor,  and  then  doing  those  fond  and  trifling 
acts  of  jealousy,  which  will  make  God  to  be  what  the  man 
feared  he  already  was.  We  do  not  know  God,  if  we  can  think 
any  hard  thing  concerning  him.  If  God  be  merciful,  let  us 
only  fear  to  offend  him  ;  but  then  let  us  never  be  fearful  that 
he  will  destroy  us,  when  we  are  careful  not  to  displease  him. 
There  are  some  persons  so  miserable  and  scrupulous,  such  per- 
petual tormentors  of  themselves  with  unnecessary  fears,  that 
their  meat  and  drink  is  a  snare  to  their  consciences  ;  if  they  eat, 
they  fear  they  are  gluttons ;  if  they  fast,  they  fear  they  are 
hypocrites;  and  if  they  would  watch,  they  complain  of  sleep  as 
of  a  deadly  sin  ;  and  every  temptation,  though  resisted,  makes 
them  cry  for  pardon  ;  and  every  return  of  such  an  accident 
makes  them  think  God  is  angry;  and  every  anger  of  God  will 
break  them  in  pieces. 

These  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things  concerning  God  : 
they  do  not  think  that  he  is  as  ready  to  pardon  them,  as  they 
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are  to  pardon  a  sinning  servant  ;  they  do  not  believe  how  much 
God  delights  in  mercy,  nor  how  wise  he  is  to  consider  and  to 
make  abatement  for  our  unavoidable  infirmities;  they  make 
judgment  of  themselves  by  the  measures  of  an  angel,  and  take 
the  account  of  God  by  the  proportions  of  a  tyrant.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  concerning  such  persons  is  that  they  are  huge- 
ly tempted,  or  hugely  ignorant.  For  although  ignorance  is  by 
some  persons  named  "  the  mother  of  devotion;"  yet  if  it  falls 
in  a  hard  ground,  it  is  the  "  mother  of  atheism  ;"  if  in  a  soft 
ground,  it  is  the  "  parent  of  superstition:"  but  if  it  proceeds 
from  evil  or  mean  opinions  of  God  (as  such  scruples  and  un- 
reasonable fears  do  many  times),  it  is  an  evil  of  a  great  impiety, 
and  in  some  sense,  if  it  were  in  equal  degrees,  is  as  bad  as 
atheism  :  for  so  he  that  says  there  was  no  such  man  as  Julius 
Caesar,  does  him  less  displeasure  than  he  that  says  there  was, 
but  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  a  bloody  parricide.  And  the 
Cimmerians  were  not  esteemed  impious  for  saying  that  there 
was  no  sun  in  the  heavens  ;  but  Anaxagoras  was  esteemed  irre- 
ligious for  saying  the  sun  was  a  very  stone  :  and  though  to  deny 
there  is  a  God  is  a  high  impiety  and  intolerable,  yet  he  says 
worse  who,  believing  there  is  a  God,  says  he  delights  in 
human  sacrifices,  in  miseries,  and  death,  in  tormenting  his  ser- 
vants, and  punishing  their  very  infelicities  and  unavoidable 
mischances.  To  be  God,  and  to  be  essentially  and  infinitely 
good,  is  the  same  thing  ;  and  therefore  to  deny  either  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  crimes  in  the  world. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  that  is  afraid  of  God  cannot  in  that 
disposition  love  him  at  all  :  for  what  delight  is  there  in  that 
religion  which  draws  me  to  the  altar  as  if  I  were  going  to  be 
sacrificed,  or  to  the  temple  as  to  the  dens  of  bears  ?  Odcniut 
qvos  me  twin  t,  sed  cohort  tamen:  "  "V\  hom  men  fear  they  hate 
certainly,  and  flatter  readily,  aud  worship  timorously;"'  and 
he  that  saw  Hermolaus  converse  with  Alexander,  and  Pausa- 
nias  follow  Philip  the  Macedonian,  or  Chaereas  kissing  the  feet 
of  Caius  Caligula,  would  have  observed  how  sordid  men  are 
made  with  fear,  and  how  unhappy  and  how  hated  tyrants  are 
in  the  midst  of  those  acclamations  which  are  loud,  and  forced, 
and  unnatural,  and  without  love  or  fair  opinion.  And  there- 
fore although  the  atheist  says,  'There  is  no  God,' the  scrupu- 
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lous,  fearful,  and  superstitious  man,  does  heartily  wish  what 
the  other  does  believe. 

But  that  the  evil  may  be  proportionable  to  the  folly,  and  the 
punishment  to  the  crime,  there  is  no  man  more  miserable  in  the 
world  than  the  man  who  fears  God  as  his  enemy,  and  religion 
as  a  snare,  and  duty  intolerable,  and  the  commandments  as  im- 
possible, and  his  Judge  as  implacable,  and  his  anger  as  certain, 
insufferable,  and  unavoidable  :  whither  shall  this  man  go  ? 
where  shall  he  lay  his  burden  ?  where  shall  he  take  sanctuary  ? 
for  he  fears  the  altars  as  the  places  where  his  soul  bleeds  and 
dies  ;  and  God,  who  is  his  Saviour,  he  looks  on  as  his  enemy  : 
and  because  he  is  Lord  of  all,  the  miserable  man  cannot  change 
his  service,  unless  it  be  apparently  for  a  worse.  And  therefore, 
of  all  the  evils  of  the  mind,  fear  is  certainly  the  worst  and  the 
most  intolerable  :  levity  and  rashness  have  in  them  some  sprite- 
fulness,  and  greatness  of  action  ;  anger  is  valiant ;  desire  is 
busy  and  apt  to  hope  :  credulity  is  oftentimes  entertained  and 
pleased  with  images  and  appearances  ;  but  fear  is  dull,  and 
sluggish,  and  treacherous,  and  flattering,  and  dissembling,  and 
miserable,  and  foolish.  Every  false  opinion  concerning  God  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous  :  but  if  it  be  joined  with  trouble  of 
spirit,  as  fear,  scruple,  and  superstition  are, — it  is  like  a  wound 
with  an  inflammation,  or  a  strain  of  a  sinew  with  a  contusion 
or  contrition  of  the  part,  painful  and  unsafe  ;  it  puts  on  two 
actions  when  itself  is  driven  ;  it  urges  reason  and  circumscribes 
it,  and  makes  it  pitiable,  and  ridiculous  in  its  consecpjent  fol- 
lies ;  which,  if  we  consider  it,  will  sufficiently  reprove  the  folly, 
and  declare  the  danger. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed  many  instances 
of  fond  persuasions  and  foolish  practices  proceeding  from  vio- 
lent fears  and  scruples  in  matter  of  religion.  Diomedon  and 
many  other  captains  were  condemned  to  die,  because  after  a 
great  naval  victory  they  pursued  the  flying  enemies,  and  did 
not  first  bury  their  dead.  But  Chabrias,  in  the  same  case,  first 
buried  the  dead,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy  rallied  and  re- 
turned, and  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters  pay  the  price  of 
their  importune  superstition  :  they  feared  where  they  should 
not,  and  where  they  did  not,  they  should.  From  hence  proceeds 
observation  of  signs  and  unlucky  days;  and  the  people  did  so 
when  the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing  to  call  those  un- 
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lucky  days  which  were  so  signified  in  their  tradition  or  erra 
pater,  although  the  day  on  this  account  fell  ten  days  sooner; 
and  men  were  transported  with  many  other  trifling  contingen- 
cies and  little  accidents  ;  which,  when  they  are  once  enter- 
tained by  weakness,  prevail  on  their  own  strength,  and  in  sad 
natures  and  weak  spirits  have  produced  effects  of  great  danger 
and  sorrow.  Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians,  in  lm  war 
against  the  Spartans,  prevented  the  sword  of  the  enemy  by  a 
violence  done  on  himself,  only  because  his  dogs  howled  like 
wolves ;  and  the  soothsayers  were  afraid,  because  the  briony 
grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's  house  :  and  Nicias,  general 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  sat  with  his  arms  in  his  bosom,  and  suf- 
fered himself  and  forty  thousand  men  tamely  to  fall  by  the  in- 
solent enemy,  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  laboring  and 
eclipsed  rnoon.  When  the  marble  statues  in  Rome  did  sweat 
(as  naturally  they  did  against  all  rainy  weather),  the  augurs 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  city ;  but  if  lightning  struck  the  spire  of 
the  capitol,  they  thought  the  sum  of  affairs,  and  the  common- 
wealth itself,  was  endangered.  And  this  heathen  folly  hath 
stuck  so  close  to  the  Christians,  that  all  the  sermons  of  the 
church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  have  not  cured  them  all :  but 
the  practices  of  weaker  people,  and  the  artifice  of  ruling  priests, 
have  superinduced  many  new  ones.  When  Pope  Eugenius 
sang  mass  at  Rheims,  and  some  few  drops  from  the  chalice 
were  spilt  on  the  pavement,  it  was  thought  to  foretell  mischief, 
wars,  and  bloodshed  to  all  Christendom,  though  it  was  nothing 
butcarelessness  and  mischance  of  the  priest ;  and  because  Thomas 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sang  the  mass  of  requiem  on 
the  day  he  was  reconciled  to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to  fore- 
tell his  own  death  by  that  religious  office  :  and  if  men  can 
listen  to  such  whispers,  and  have  not  reason  and  observation 
enough  to  confute  such  trifles,  they  shall  still  be  affrighted  with 
the  noise  of  birds,  and  every  night-raven  shall  foretell  evil  as 
Micaiah  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  every  old  woman  shall  be 
a  prophetess,  and  the  events  of  human  affairs,  which  should  be 
managed  by  the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  religion, 
shall  succeed  by  chance,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  meeting 
of  an  evil  eye,  by  the  falling  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of  reason, 
of  wisdom,  and  the  just  religion  of  a  man. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  observation  of  dreams,  and  fears 
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commenced  from  the  fancies  of  the  night.    For  the  supersti- 
tious man  does  not  rest  even  when  he  sleeps  ;  neither  is  he  safe, 
because  dreams  usually  are  false,  but  he  is  afflicted  for  fear  they 
should  tell  true.    Living  and  waking  men  have  one  world  in 
common,  they  use  the  same  air  and  fire,  and  discourse  by  the 
same  principles  of  logic  and  reason  ;  but  men  that  are  asleep 
have  every  one  a  world  to  himself,  and  strange  perceptions : 
and  the  superstitious  hath  none  at  all ;  his  reason  sleeps,  and 
his  fears  are  waking  ;  and  all  his  rest,  and  his  very  securities, 
',  to  the  fearful  man  turn  into  affrights  and  insecure  expectation 
of  evils  that  never  shall  happen  ;  they  make  their  rest  uneasy 
1  and  chargeable,  and  they  still  vex  their  weary  .soul,  not  consi- 
dering there  is  no  other  sleep  for  sleep  to  rest  in  :  and  therefore 
if  the  sleep  be  troublesome,  the  man's  cares  be  without  remedy, 
till  they  be  quite  destroyed.    Dreams  follow  the  temper  of  the 
body,  and  commonly  proceed  from  trouble  or  disease,  business 
or  care,  an  active  head  and  a  restless  mind,  from  fear  or  hope, 
from  wine  or  passion,  from  fulness  or  emptiness,  from  fantastic 
I  remembrances,  or  from  some  demon,  good  or  bad  :  they  are 
without  rule  and  without  reason,  they  are  as  contingent  as  if  a 
;  man  should  study  to  make  a  prophecy,  and  by  saying  ten  thou- 
sand things  may  hit  on  one  true,  which  was  therefore  not  fore- 
known, though  it  was  forespoken  ;  and  they  have  no  certainty, 
because  they  have  no  natural  causality  nor  proportion  to  those 
effects,  which  many  times  they  are  said  to  foresignify.  The 
dream  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  importeth  gold  (saith  Artemidorus) ; 
and  they  that  use  to  remember  such  fantastic  idols,  are  afraid 
to  lose  a  friend  when  they  dream  their  teeth  shake,  when  natu- 
rally it  will  rather  signify  a  scurvy  ;  for  a  natural  indisposition 
and  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  may  vex 
the  fancy  into  a  symbolical  representation;  for  so  the  man  that 
dreamed  he  swam  against  the  stream  of  blood,  had  a  pleurisy 
beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he  that  dreamt  he  dipped  his  foot 
into  water,  and  that  it  was  turned  to  a  marble,  was  inticed 
into  the  fancy  by  a  beginning  dropsy  ;  and  if  the  events  do 
answer  in  one  instance,  we  become  credulous  in  twenty.  For 
want  of  reason  we  discourse  rurselves  into  folly  and  weak  ob- 
servation, and  give  the  devil  power  over  us  in  those  circum- 
stances in  which  we  can  least  resist  him.    'Ev  vpcjiyy  fy>a7rer»js 
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fiiya  ottevei,  "  A  thief  is  confident  in  the  twilight;'"  if  you 
suffer  impressions  to  be  made  on  you  by  dreams,  the  devil  hath 
the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  can  tempt  you  by  that  which 
will  abuse  you,  when  you  can  make  no  resistance.  Dominica, 
the  wife  of  Valens  the  emperor,  dreamed  that  God  threatened 
to  take  away  her  only  son  for  her  despiteful  usage  of  St.  Basil: 
the  fear  proceeding  from  this  instance  was  safe  and  fortunate ; 
but  if  she  had  dreamed  in  the  behalf  of  a  heretic,  she  might 
have  been  cozened  into  a  false  proposition  on  a  ground  weaker 
than  the  discourse  of  a  waking  child.  Let  the  grounds  of  our 
actions  be  noble,  beginning  on  reason,  proceeding  with  pru- 
dence, measured  by  the  common  lines  of  men,  and  confident  on 
the  expectation  of  a  usual  providence.  Let  us  proceed  from 
causes  to  effects,  from  natural  means  to  ordinary  events,  and 
believe  felicity  not  to  be  a  chance  but  a  choice :  and  evil  to  be 
the  daughter  of  sin  and  the  divine  anger,  not  of  fortune  and 
fancy  ;  let  us  fear  God  when  we  have  made  him  angry,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  him  when  we  heartily  and  laboriously  do  our 
duty  ;  our  fears  are  to  be  measured  by  open  revelation  and  cer- 
tain experience,  by  the  threatenings  of  God  and  the  sayings  of 
wise  men,  and  their  limit  is  reverence,  and  godliness  is  their 
end  :  and  then  fear  shall  be  a  duty,  and  a  rare  instrument  of 
many  :  in  all  other  cases  it  is  superstition  or  folly,  it  is  sin  or 
punishment,  the  ivy  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of  an  honest 
and  a  weak  heart ;  and  is  to  be  cured  only  by  reason  and  good 
company,  a  wise  guide  and  a  plain  rule,  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a 
contented  mind,  by  joy  in  God  according  to  the  command- 
ments, that  is,  '  a  rejoicing  evermore.' 

2.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear,  there  is  another  fear 
directly  criminal,  and  it  is  called  '  worldly  fear,'  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  said, '  But  the  fearful  and  incredulous  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death ;'f  that  is,  such  fears,  which  make 
men  to  fall  in  the  time  of  persecution,  those  that  dare  not  own 
their  faith  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant,  or  in  despite  of  an  accursed 
law.  For  though  it  be  lawful  to  be  afraid  in  a  storm,  yet  it  is 
not  lawful  to  leap  into  the  sea ;  though  we  may  be  more  care- 
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ful  for  our  fears,  yet  we  must  be  faithful  too  ;  and  we  may  fly 
from  the  persecution  till  it  overtakes  us:  but  when  it  does,  we 
must  not  change  our  religion  for  our  safety,  or  leave  the  robe  of 
baptism  in  the  hands  of  the  tempter,  and  run  away  by  all  means. 
St.  Athanasius  for  forty-six  years  did  run  and  fight ;  he  dis- 
puted with  the  Arians  and  fled  from  their  officers;  and  he  that 
flies  may  be  a  man  worth  preserving,  if  he  bears  his  faith  along 
with  him,  and  leaves  nothing  of  his  duty  behind.  But  when 
duty  and  life  cannot  stand  together,  he  that  then  flies  a  perse- 
cution by  delivering  up  his  soul,  is  one  that  hath  no  charity,  no 
love  to  God,  no  trust  in  promises,  no  just  estimation  of  the 
rewards  of  a  noble  contention.  '  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear' 
(saith  the  Apostle);  that  is,  he  that  loves  God,  will  not  fear  to 
die  for  him,  or  for  his  sake  to  be  poor.  In  this  sense  no  man 
can  fear  man  and  love  God  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  St. 
Lawrence  triumphed  over  Valerianus,  St.  Sebastian  over  Dio- 
clesian,  St.  Vincentius  over  Dacianus,  and  the  armies  of 
martyrs  over  the  proconsuls,  accusers,  and  executioners,  they 
showed  their  love  to  God  by  triumphing  over  fear,  and  '  leading 
captivity  captive,'  by  the  strength  of  their  Captain,  whose 
'  garments  were  red  from  Bozrah.' 

3.  But  this  fear  is  also  tremulous  and  criminal,  if  it  be  a 
trouble  from  the  apprehension  of  the  mountains  and  difficulties 
of  duty,  and  is  called  pusillanimity.  For  some  see  themselves 
encompassed  with  temptations,  they  observe  their  frequent  falls, 
their  perpetual  returns  from  good  purposes  to  weak  perform- 
ances, the  daily  mortifications  that  are  necessary,  the  resisting 
natural  appetites,  and  the  laying  violent  hands  on  the  desires  of 
flesh  and  blood,  the  uneasiness  of  their  spirits,  and  their  hard 
labors,  and  therefore  this  makes  them  afraid  ;  and  because  they 
despair  to  run  through  the  whole  duty,  in  all  its  parts  and 
periods,  they  think  it  as  good  not  to  begin  at  all,  as  after  labor 
and  expense  to  lose  the  jewel  and  the  charges  of  their  venture. 
St.  Augustine  compares  such  men  to  children  and  fantastic  per- 
sons, affrighted  with  phantasms  and  spectres  ;  terribiles  visu 
forma,  the  sight  seems  full  of  horror  ;  but  touch  them,  and  they 
are  very  nothing,  the  mere  daughters  of  a  sick  brain  and  a  weak 
heart,  an  infant  experience  and  a  trifling  judgment :  so  are  the 
illusions  of  a  weak  piety,  or  an  unskilful  confident  soul :  they 
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fancy  to  see  mountains  of  difficulty  ;  but  touch  them,  and  they 
seem  like  clouds  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  put  on 
shapes  as  we  please  to  dream.  He  that  denies  to  give  alms  for 
fear  of  being  poor,  or  to  entertain  a  disciple  for  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  the  party,  or  to  own  a  duty  for  fear  of  being  put 
to  venture  for  a  crown  ;  he  that  takes  part  of  the  intemperance, 
because  he  dares  not  displease  the  company,  or  in  any  sense 
fears  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  not  the  fear  of  God — this  man 
enters  into  his  portion  of  fear  betimes,  but  it  will  not  be  finished 
to  eternal  ages.  To  fear  the  censures  of  men,  when  God  is 
your  judge  ;  to  fear  their  evil,  when  God  is  your  defence  ;  to 
fear  death,  when  he  is  the  entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  un- 
reasonable and  pernicious  ;  but  if  you  will  turn  your  passion 
into  duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to  offend  God,  to  enter 
voluntarily  into  temptation  ;  fear  the  alluring  face  of  lust,  and 
the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance ;  fear  the  anger  of 
God,  when  you  have  deserved  it ;  and  when  you  have  re- 
covered from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  return  into  that 
condition,  in  which  whosoever  dwells,  is  the  heir  of  fear  and 
eternal  sorrow. 

Thus  far  I  have  discoursed  concerning  good  fear  and  bad, 
that  is,  filial  and  servile  :  they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we 
intend  initial,  or  the  new  beginning  fear  of  penitents;  a  fear  to 
offend  God  on  less  perfect  considerations:  but  servile  fear  is 
vicious  when  it  still  retains  the  affection  of  slaves,  and  when  its 
effects  are  hatred,  weariness,  displeasure,  and  waut  of  charity  : 
and  of  the  same  cognations  are  those  fears  which  are  supersti- 
tious and  worldly. 

But  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear,  some  also  add  an- 
other, which  they  call  angelical,  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the 
blessed  angels  have,  who  before  God  hide  their  faces,  and  trem- 
ble at  his  presence,  and  '  fall  down  before  his  footstool,'  and 
are  ministers  of  his  anger  and  messengers  of  his  mercy,  and 
night  and  day  worship  him  with  the  profoundest  adoration. 
This  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  text :  '  Let  us  serve 
God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  ;'  all  holy  fear  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  this  which  divines  call  angelical,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  acts  of  adoration,  of  vows  and  holy  prayers,  in 
hymns  and  psalms,  in  the  eucharist  and  reverential  addresses ; 
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and  while  it  proceeds  in  the  usual  measures  of  common  duty, 
it  is  but  human ;  but  as  it  rises  to  great  degrees,  and  to  perfec- 
tion, it  is  angelical  and  divine;  and  then  it  appertains  to 
mystic  theology,  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  in  another 
place  ;  but  for  the  present  that  which  will  regularly  concern  all 
our  duty  is  this,  that  when  the  fear  of  God  is  the  instrument  of 
our  duty,  or  God's  worship,  the  greater  it  is,  it  is  so  much  the 
better.  It  is  an  old  proverbial  saying  among  the  Romans, 
Religentem  esse,  oportet ;  relirjiosum,  nefas:  "  Every  excess  in 
the  actions  of  religion  is  criminal ;"  they  supposing  that  in  the 
services  of  their  gods  there  might  be  too  much.  True  it  is, 
there  may  be  too  much  of  their  undecent  expressions ;  and  in 
things  indifferent,  the  very  multitude  is  too  much,  and  becomes 
an  undecency  :  and  if  it  be  in  its  own  nature  undecent  or  dis- 
proportionable  to  the  end,  or  the  rules,  or  the  analogy,  of  the 
religion,  it  will  not  stay  for  numbers  to  make  it  intolerable  ;  but 
in  the  direct  actions  of  glorifying  God,  in  doing  any  thing  of 
his  commandments,  or  any  thing  which  he  commands,  or 
counsels,  or  promises  to  reward,  there  can  never  be  excess  or 
superfluity :  and  therefore,  in  these  cases,  do  as  much  as  you 
can  ;  take  care  that  your  expressions  be  prudent  and  safe,  con- 
sisting with  thy  other  duties  ;  and  for  the  passions  or  virtues 
themselves,  let  them  pass  from  beginning  to  great  progresses, 
from  man  to  angel,  from  the  imperfection  of  man  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  sons  of  God ;  and  whenever  we  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  grow  up  with  all  the  extension,  and  in 
the  very  commensuration  of  a  full  grace,  we  shall  never  go 
beyond  the  excellences  of  God:  for  ornament  may  be  too  much, 
and  turn  to  curiosity  ;  cleanness  may  be  changed  into  niceness  ; 
and  civil  compliance  may  become  flattery ;  and  mobility  of 
tongue  may  rise  into  garrulity;  and  fame  and  honor  maybe 
great  unto  envy  :  and  health  itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its 
very  excess  become  dangerous  :  but  wisdom,  and  duty,  and 
comeliness,  and  discipline,  a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  doing  honor  to  his  holy  name,  can  never  exceed  :  but  if 
they  swell  to  great  proportions,  they  pass  through  the  measures 
of  grace,  and  are  united  to  felicity  in  the  comprehensions  of 
God,  in  the  joys  of  an  eternal  glory. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  IV. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  XXVI. — VERSE  41. 

PART  I. 

From  the  beginning  of  days  man  hath  been  so  cross  to  the 
divine  commandments,  that  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  why  a  person  should  choose  some  ways,  or  do 
some  actions,  but  only  because  they  are  forbidden.  Instance 
of  the  Israelites  and  Canaanites.  The  whole  life  of  man  is  a 
perpetual  contradiction.  Instance  of  the  absurdity  of  man's 
will  in  refusing  the  injunction  to  be  temperate;  and  the  evils 
of  intemperance  dilated  on.  Whereas  our  body  itself  is  but  a 
servant  to  our  soul,  we  strive  to  make  it  master,  or  heir  of  all 
things  :  hence  proceed  the  vices  of  the  worst,  and  the  imper- 
fections of  the  best  men  :  the  spirit  is  in  slavery,  and  when  the 
body  is  not  strong  to  mischief,  it  is  weak  to  goodness.  Even 
to  the  Apostles  themselves  our  Lord  addressed  the  words  of  the 
text. 

The  spirit,  or  inward  man,  especially  as  helped  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  grace,  that  is  willing;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  all  good 
actions:  but  the  flesh  is  a  dull  instrument;  so  weak,  that,  in 
Scripture,  to  be  in  the  jiesh  signifies  a  state  of  weakness  and 
infirmity. 

The  old  and  the  new  man  cannot  dwell  together  ;  and  there- 
fore here,  where  the  spirit  inclining  to  good  and  holy  counsels 
associates  with  the  flesh,  it  means  only  a  weak  and  unapt  na 
ture,  or  a  state  of  infant  grace :  for  in  this  only  is  the  text  veri- 
fied. Four  distinct  heads  of  the  following  discourse  enume- 
rated. 
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I.  We  are  to  consider  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  naturally. 
Our  nature  is  too  weak  for  our  duty  and  final  interest;  so 
that  at  first  it  cannot  move  one  step  towards  God,  unless  God, 
by  his  preventing  grace,  puts  into  it  a  new  capability.  Pri- 
mary object  of  man's  creation.  State  of  man  after  the  fall. 
By  nature  we  are  the  sons  of  wrath,  that  is,  born  heirs  of  death, 
which  came  on  us  through  God's  anger  against  sin.  There  is 
nothing  in  us  that  can  bring  us  to  felicity;  nothing  that  can 
sanctify  us ;  and  so  it  is  necessary  that  God  should  make  us  a 
new  creation,  if  he  means  to  save  us:  this  enlarged  on.  And 
thus  God  does  teach  and  invite  us  ;  lends  us  helps,  and  guides 
our  hands  and  feet;  constraining  us,  yet  as  reasonable  beings  : 
aud  as  this  is  a  great  glorification  of  his  free  grace,  so  does  it 
declare  our  manner  of  cooperation,  and  show  the  weakness,  ig- 
norance, aud  aversion  of  our  nature  from  goodness  :  this  en- 
larged on.  Particulars  instanced,  in  the  temptations  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pain,  wherein  the  flesh  will  most  certainly  fall,  un- 
less assisted  by  a  mighty  grace. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public  miseries  and  follies  of 
the  world.  Instances  given  and  dilated  on,  in  the  love  of 
money;  in  carnal  lust ;  and  in  drunkenness.  "  Men  are  so  in 
love  with  pleasure  that  they  cannot  think  of  mortifying  their 
appetites  :  we  do  violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what  we 
love."  Even  amidst  the  glories  of  Christianity,  there  are  so 
many  persons  covetous,  intemperate,  and  lustful,  even  now 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  render  us  liberal,  tempe- 
rate, and  chaste,  that  we  may  well  imagine,  since  all  men 
have  flesh,  and  all  men  have  not  the  Spirit,  that  the  flesh  is 
the  parent  of  sin  and  death. 

2.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  when  we  are  tempted  with  pain. 
So  impatient  are  we  of  pain,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to 
it ;  not  the  laws  of  God,  the  necessities  of  nature,  the  interests 
of  virtue,  or  the  hopes  of  heaven  :  we  will  submit  to  pain  on 
no  terms,  but  the  basest ;  for  if  sin  brings  us  to  pain,  we  choose 
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that,  so  it  be  in  the  retinue  of  a  lust  or  a  base  desire  :  but  we 
accuse  God,  and  murmur,  if  pain  be  sent  to  us  from  him  who 
ought  to  send  it,  and  who  intends  it  as  a  mercy  :  sad  instance 
of  human  infirmity,  in  one  of  the  forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia. 
Infirmity  of  the  flesh  in  time  of  sickness  dilated  on.  In  these 
considerations  we  find  our  nature  under  great  disadvantages : 
but  it  is  no  better  in  any  thing  else ;  it  is  weak  in  all  its  actions 
and  passions  :  this  enlarged  on. 

To  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be  spoken  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh,  the  proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so 
foolish  and  impotent,  so  peevish  and  averse  to  all  good,  that  a 
man's  will  is  of  itself  only  free  to  choose  evils :  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  a  contradiction  to  mention  liberty,  and  yet  suppose  it 
determined  to  one  object  only  :  because  that  object  is  the  thing 
we  choose  :  this  topic  enlarged  on.  Till  we  are  newly  created, 
we  are,  as  it  were,  wolves  and  serpents;  free  and  delighted  in 
the  choice  of  evil,  but  stones  and  iron  to  all  excellent  things 
and  purposes. 

II.  Second  general  consideration  :  weakness  of  the  flesh  in 
the  beginning  even  of  the  state  of  grace. 

1.  In  some  dispositions  that  are  forward,  busy,  and  unquiet, 
when  the  grace  of  God  has  begun  to  take  possession  of  them, 
it  seems  to  their  undiscerning  spirits  so  pleasant  to  be  delivered 
from  the  sottishness  of  lust,  and  the  follies  of  intemperance, 
that,  reflecting  on  the  change,  they  begin  to  love  themselves 
too  well,  and  despise  those  who  are  below  them  :  having  morti- 
fied corporal  vices,  they  keep  the  spiritual  :  for  this  our  Sa- 
viour censured  the  Pharisees. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh  spoil  the  changes  of 
the  spirit,  by  natural  excesses,  &c. :  it  mingles  violence  with  in- 
dustry, fury  with  zeal,  uncharitableness  with  reproof,  censure 
with  discipline,  &c. :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

3.  In  the  first  changes  and  progresses  of  our  spiritual  life, 
we  find  a  weakness  on  us,  because  we  are  long  before  we  be- 
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gin,  and  the  flesh  is  powerful,  and  its  habits  strong,  and  it  will 
mingle  indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the  spirit :  this 
illustrated. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their  weaknesses,  and  make 
strong  resolutions,  &c.  and  what  then?  This  shows  that  the 
spirit  is  ivilling ;  but  the  storm  arises,  and  the  winds  blow, 
and  the  rain  descends,  and  presently  the  whole  fabric  is  thrown 
into  disorder  and  ruin. 

5.  But  some,  when  they  have  felt  their  follies,  back  their 
resolutions  with  vows,  to  fortify  the  spirit :  but  a  vow  will  not 
secure  our  duty,  because  it  is  not  stronger  than  our  appetites. 

6.  Moreover,  some  choose  excellent  guides,  and  stand  within 
their  restraints ;  the  young  adopting  that  of  modesty,  the  more 
aged  that  of  reputation,  the  more  noble  that  of  honor,  and  all 
that  of  conscience.  These  shown  to  be  weak  defences  ;  from 
the  inclosure  of  which  our  nature  is  apt  to  break  loose. 

7.  When  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
flesh  interposes  in  deceptions  and  false  principles.  If  you 
tempt  a  man  openly  to  some  notorious  sin,  he  steadily  refuses: 
but  if  you  put  it  civilly  to  him,  and  disguise  it  with  little  ex- 
cuses and  fair  pretences,  &c,  the  spirit  instantly  yields. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit,  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  distinctions  in  our  appetite,  to  reconcile  our  affections  to 
God  and  religion,  lest  it  be  impossible  to  do  our  duty:  we 
weep  for  our  sins,  but  we  weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dear- 
est friends,  or  other  temporal  evils :  we  had  rather  die  than 
lose  our  faith,  and  yet  we  do  not  live  according  to  it,  &c. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by  the  flesh,  because 
the  flesh  pretends  that  it  is  not  able  to  do  those  ministries 
which  are  appointed  in  order  to  religion  :  it  is  not  able  to  fast, 
to  watch,  to  exercise  charity,  to  suffer  pain,  &c. :  here  the  flesh 
betrays  its  weakness,  for  it  complains  too  soon  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  some  men,  like  Adam  who  was  too  fond  of  his  wife,  attends 
to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations.    Yet  the  flesh  is  well  able 
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to  endure  much  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  its  usual  duties: 
this  shown. 

The  foregoing  complaints  are  not  without  cause.  The  re- 
medies of  the  evil  next  to  be  considered.  Concluding  exhor- 
tations. 

PART  II. 

III.  Third  general  consideration  :  inquiry  into  the  remedies 
of  this  mischief,  if  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature. 

In  order  to  this  it  is  considered,  1.  that  since  it  is  our 
flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  principle  of  mischief,  we  must  not 
think  to  have  it  cured  by  washings  and  light  medicaments,  &c. 
but  we  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us,  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  new  counsels,  and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions 
and  great  devotion  ;  and  this  nature  is  derived  from  God,  is  a 
grace  and  favor  of  heaven  :  this  topic  enlarged  on.  2.  Our 
life  and  all  our  discourses,  observations,  reason,  &c,  are  too 
little  to  cure  a  peevish  spirit,  silly  principles,  bad  habits,  and 
perverse  affections :  art  and  use,  experience  and  reason,  may 
be  something,  but  cannot  do  enough  :  there  must  be  something 
else,  and  this  is  the  Spirit  of  grace :  therefore  the  proper  cure 
is  to  be  wrought  by  those  general  means  of  inviting  and  che- 
rishing God's  holy  Spirit,  &c. 

1.  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  nature  into  the 
state  of  grace,  and  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief  in,  a 
perfect  assent  to,  and  a  hearty  entertainment  of  the  promises  of 
the  gospel :  for  holy  Scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning 
faith  :  this  topic  enlarged  on  and  illustrated. 

2.  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil  nature  is  devotion, 
or  a  state  of  prayer  and  intercourse  with  God  :  for  the  gift  of  his 
spirit  is  properly  and  expressly  promised  to  prayer.  (Luke  xi. 
13.  &c.)  The  pleasures  of  this  holy  communion  with  God 
dilated  on,  and  contrasted  with  the  feverish,  vain,  and  trans- 
ient pleasures  of  the  world. 
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3.  As  this  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  God,  we 
must  endeavor  to  abstain  from  those  things  which  by  a  special 
malignity  are  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  reason,  and  the 
spirit  of  grace  ;  from  drunkenness  and  lust:  evils  and  dangers 
of  these  defiling  sins  descanted  on. 

4.  We  must  also  avoid  all  flatterers  and  evil  company  : 
flattery  does  but  bribe  an  evil  nature,  and  corrupt  a  good  one. 

5.  He  that  would  cure  his  evil  nature,  must  attend  diligently 
to  subdue  his  chief  lust;  which  when  he  has  overcome,  the 
lesser  enemies  will  more  readily  yield. 

6.  In  all  actions  of  choice  he  should  deliberate  and  consider, 
that  he  may  never  do  that  for  which  he  must  ask  a  pardon,  or 
suffer  smart  and  shame. 

7.  In  all  the  contingencies  of  chance  and  varieties  of  action, 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  the  makers  of  our  own  fortune, 
and  of  our  own  sin  :  we  must  not  charge  God  with  it,  nor  con- 
sider the  violence  of  our  passions  as  any  superinduced  necessity 
from  him.  t 

8.  We  must  avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of  religion  ;  since 
every  day  of  indulgence  increases  the  evil. 

9.  We  must  learn  to  despise  the  world,  or  rather  learn  truly 
to  understand  it.  Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  nou- 
rishes it :  but  if  we  omit  such  unwholesome  diet,  our  nature 
will  revert  to  its  first  purities,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  God's 
grace. 

IV.  Fourth  general  consideration; — how  far  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh  can  be  innocent,  and  consist  with  the  spirit  of 
grace  ;  for  all  these  counsels  are  to  be  entertained  by  a  willing 
and  active  spirit,  &c. 

1.  If  the  flesh  then  hinders  us  in  our  duty,  it  is  our  enemy; 
and  our  misery  is,  not  that  the  flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too 
strong.  2.  When  it  abates  the  degrees  of  duty  and  stops  its 
growth,  or  prevents  its  passing  on  to  action  and  effect,  then  it 
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is  weak,  but  not  directly  nor  always  criminal.  But  to  speak 
particularly, 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  in  any  thing  that  is  a  direct  duty, 
and  prevails  on  the  spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  con- 
tract an  evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  sin  ;  his 
flesh  is  the  mother  of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God. 
Nothing  which  God  exacts  from  us  is  made  impossible  to  us  : 
the  willing  is  the  doing;  and  he  who  says  he  is  willing  to  do 
his  duty,  but  cannot,  does  not  understand  what  he  says,  &c. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  willing,  it  will  pass  on  to 
outward  actions  in  all  things,  where  it  ought  or  can. 

3.  With  regard  to  those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power, 
those  in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak,  or  naturally  or  po- 
litically disabled,  the  will  does  the  work  of  the  outward,  as 
well  as  of  the  inner  man  :  this  explained. 

4.  No  man  however  is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  willing  spirit,  but 
he  who  endeavors  to  do  the  outward  work,  or  to  make  all  the 
supplies  he  can.  And  as  our  desires  are  great,  and  our  spirits 
willing,  so  shall  we  find  ways  to  supply  our  want  of  utility 
and  express  liberality,  &c. 
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THE  FLESH  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 


MATTHEW,  CHAP.  XXVI. — VERSE  41. 
The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

PART  r. 

From  the  beginning  of  days  man  hath  been  so  cross  to  the 
Divine  commandments,  that  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  why  a  man  should  choose  some  ways,  or  do  some 
actions,  but  only  because  they  are  forbidden.  When  God 
bade  the  Israelites  rise  and  go  up  against  the  Canaanites  and 
possess  the  land,  they  would  not  stir  ;  the  men  were  Anakims, 
and  the  cities  were  impregnable;  and  there  was  a  lion  in  the 
way  :  but,  presently  after,  when  God  forbade  them  to  go,  they 
would  and  did  go,  though  they  died  for  it.  I  shall  not  need  to 
instance  in  particulars,  when  the  whole  life  of  man  is  a  perpe- 
tual contradiction;  and  the  state  of  disobedience  is  called  the 
'contradictions  of  sinners;'  even  the  man  in  the  gospel,  that 
had  two  sons,  they  both  crossed  him,  even  he  that  obeyed  him, 
and  he  that  obeyed  him  not :  for  the  one  said  he  would,  and  did 
not ;  the  other  said  he  would  not,  and  did  ;  and  so  do  we  :  we 
promise  fair,  and  do  nothing  ;  and  they  that  do  best,  are  such 
as  come  out  of  darkness  into  light,  such  as  said  '  they  would 
not,'  and  at  last  have  better  bethought  themselves.  And  who 
can  guess  at  any  other  reason,  why  men  should  refuse  to  be 
temperate?  For  he  that  refuseth  the  commandment  first  does 
violence  to  the  commandment,  and  puts  on  a  preternatural  ap- 
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petite  ;  he  spoils  his  health  and  he  spoils  his  understanding  ;  he 
brings  to  himself  a  world  of  diseases  and  a  healthless  constitu- 
tion ;  smart  and  sickly  nights  ;  a  loathing  stomach  and  a  staring 
eye,  a  giddy  brain  and  a  swelled  belly,  gouts  and  dropsies, 
catarrhs  and  oppilations.  If  God  should  enjoin  men  to  suffer 
all  this,  heaven  and  earth  should  have  heard  our  complaints 
against  unjust  laws  and  impossible  commandments  :  for  we 
complain  already,  even  when  God  commands  us  to  drink  so 
long  as  it  is  good  for  us  ;  this  is  one  of  the  impossible  laws  ;  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  know  when  we  are  dry,  or  when  we 
need  drink  ;  for  if  we  do  know,  I  am  sure  it  is  possible  enough 
not  to  lift  up  the  wine  to  our  heads.  And  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies,  we  think  we 
have  so  much  reason  against  it,  that  God  will  easily  excuse  our 
disobedience  in  this  case  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  enemies, 
whom  God  hath  commanded  us  not  to  love,  and  those  we  dote 
on,  we  cherish  and  feast  them,  and  as  St.  Paul  in  another  case, 
'  on  our  uncomely  parts  we  bestow  more  abundant  comeliness.' 
For  whereas  our  body  itself  is  a  servant  to  our  soul,  we  make 
it  an  heir  of  all  things,  and  treat  it  here  already  as  if  it  were 
in  majority  ;  and  make  that,  which  at  the  best  was  but  a  weak 
friend,  to  become  a  strong  enemy  ;  and  hence  proceed  the  vices 
of  the  worst,  and  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  the  best :  the 
spirit  is  either  in  slavery  or  in  weakness,  and  when  the  flesh  is 
not  strong  to  mischief,  it  is  weak  to  goodness  ;  and  even  to  the 
apostles  our  blessed  Lord  said,  '  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.' 

'  The  spirit,'  that  is,  6  f<ru>  avQpuxos,  '  the  inward  man,'  or 
the  reasonable  part  of  man,  especially  as  helped  by  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  that  is  willing;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  all  good 
actions,  the  erepygrtiroi',  '  the  power  of  working'  is  from  the 
spirit ;  but  the  flesh  is  but  a  dull  instrument,  and  a  broken  arm, 
in  which  there  is  a  principle  of  life,  but  it  moves  uneasily;  and 
the  flesh  is  so  weak,  that  in  Scripture  to  be  '  in  the  flesh'  sig- 
nifies a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity;  so  the  humiliation  of 
Christ  is  expressed  by  being  '  in  the  flesh,'  6eus  <j>aiepwdets  ev 
(rapt,!,  '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;'  and  what  St.  Peter  calls 
'  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,'  St.  Paul  calls  '  crucified  through 
weakness;'  and,  'ye  know  that  through  the  infirmity  of  the 
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flesh  I  preached  unto  you,'  said  St.  Paul :  but  here  flesh  is 
not  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  a  direct  enemy,  but  as  a  weak 
servant :  for  if  the  flesh  be  powerful  and  opposite,  the  spirit 
stays  not  there  : 

 veniunt  ad  Candida  tecta  columba?  :  (Ovid.) 

The  old  man  and  the  new  cannot  dwell  together  ;  and  therefore 
here,  where  the  spirit  inclining  to  good,  well  disposed,  and  apt 
to  holy  counsels,  does  inhabit  in  society  with  the  flesh,  it  means 
only  a  weak  and  unapt  nature,  or  a  state  of  infant  grace  ;  for  in 
both  these,  and  in  these  only,  the  text  is  verified. 

1.  Therefore  we  are  to  consider  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
naturally.  2.  Its  weakness  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  state 
of  grace,  its  daily  pretensions  and  temptations,  its  excuses  and 
lessenings  of  duty.  3.  What  remedies  there  are  in  the  spirit 
to  cure  the  evils  of  nature.  4.  How  far  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  can  consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  well-grown  Chris- 
tians.   This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  intend  on  these  words. 

i.  Our  nature  is  too  weak,  in  order  to  our  duty  and  final 
interest,  that  at  first  it  cannot  move  one  step  towards  God, 
unless  God,  by  his  preventing  grace,  puts  into  it  a  new 
possibility. 

Ol/Sfv  aKiSvSrepov  yaia  rpc<pci  avSpwiroio, 

TJdvTav,  3<r<ra  re  7aiai'  iiA  irveUi  tc  koI  spirer  Oil.  <r.  130. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  creeps  on  the  earth,  nothing  that  ever 
God  made  weaker  than  man  ;"  for  God  fitted  horses  and  mules 
with  strength,  bees  and  pismires  with  sagacity,  harts  and  hares 
with  swiftness,  birds  with  feathers  and  a  light  airy  body  ;  and 
they  all  know  their  times,  and  are  fitted  for  their  work,  and 
regularly  acquire  the  proper  end  of  their  creation  ;  but  man, 
that  was  designed  to  an  immortal  duration,  and  the  fruition  of 
God  for  ever,  knows  not  how  to  obtain  it ;  he  is  made  upright 
to  look  up  to  heaven,  but  he  knows  no  more  how  to  purchase 
it  than  to  climb  it.  Once,  man  went  to  make  an  ambitious 
tower  to  outreach  the  clouds,  or  the  preternatural  risings  of  the 
water,  but  could  not  do  it ;  he  cannot  promise  himself  the  daily 
bread  of  his  necessity  on  the  stock  of  his  own  wit  or  industry ; 
and  for  going  to  heaven,  he  was  so  far  from  doing  that  natu- 
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rally,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  made,  he  became  the  son  of 
death,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get  a  pardon  for  eating  of  an 
apple  against  the  Divine  commandment :  Kai  7ifiev  tpvoet  riuva 
opyrjs,  said  the  Apostle  :*  '  By  nature  we  are  the  sons  of 
wrath,'  that  is,  we  were  born  heirs  of  death,  which  death  came 
on  us  from  God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents;  or  by 
nature,  that  is,  civrws,  aXjjSuis,  '  really,'  not  by  the  help  of 
fancy,  and  fiction  of  law,  for  so  CEcumenius  and  Theophylact 
expound  it;  but  because  it  does  not  relate  to  the  sin  of  Adam 
in  its  first  intention,  but  to  the  evil  state  of  sin,  in  which  the 
Ephesians  walked  before  the  conversion  ;  it  signifies  that  our 
nature  of  itself  is  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  it 
is  privately  opposed,  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
can  bring  us  to  felicity  ;  nothing  but  an  obediential  capacity  ; 
our  flesh  can  become  sanctified,  as  '  the  stones  can  become 
children  unto  Abraham,'  or  as  dead  seed  can  become  living 
corn  ;  and  so  it  is  with  us,  that  it  is  necessary  God  should  make 
us  a  new  creation,  if  he  means  to  save  us  ;  he  must  take  our 
hearts  of  stone  away,  and  give  us  hearts  of  flesh  ;  he  must  purge 
the  old  leaven,  and  make  us  a  new  conspersion  ;  he  must  de- 
stroy the  flesh,  and  must  breathe  into  us  spiritum  vita,  the  ce- 
lestial breath  of  life,  without  which  we  can  neither  live,  nor 
move,  nor  have  our  being.    '  No  man  can  come  unto  me  (said 
Christ),  unless  my  Father  draw  him  :'  k'  eptoros  apwaaOeyres 
ovpaviov,  KaQuirep  ol  jScu'xevd/if rot  kai  KnpvfiavTiwvres  evdovaia- 
invai,  fxeypis  av  to  Trodov/Jtevov  "ihiaoi.    The  Divine  love  must 
come  on  us  and  snatch  us  from  our  imperfection,  enlighten  our 
understanding,  move  and  stir  our  affections,  open  the  gates  of 
heaven,  turn  our  nature  into  grace,  intirely  forgive  our  former 
prevarications,  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  all  along  ;  and 
we  only  contribute  our  assent  unto  it,  just  as  a  child  when  he 
is  tempted  to  learn  to  go,  and  called  on,  and  guided,  and  up- 
held, and  constrained  to  put  his  feet  to  the  ground,  lest  he  feel 
the  danger  by  the  smart  of  a  fall ;  just  so  is  our  nature,  and  our 
state  of  flesh.    God  teaches  us  and  invites  us,  he  makes  us  will- 
ing, and  then  makes  us  able,  he  lends  us  helps,  and  guides  our 
hands  and  feet ;  and  all  the  way  constrains  us,  but  yet  so  as  a 
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reasonable  creature  can  be  constrained  ;  that  is,  made  willing 
with  arguments,  and  new  inducements,  by  a  state  of  circum- 
stances and  conditional  necessities  :  and  as  this  is  a  great  glori- 
fication of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  declares  our  manner  of 
cooperation,  so  it  represents  our  nature  to  be  weak  as  a  child, 
ignorant  as  infancy,  helpless  as  an  orphan,  averse  as  an  unin- 
structed  person,  in  so  great  degrees  that  God  is  forced  to  bring 
us  to  a  holy  life,  by  arts  great  and  many  as  the  power  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  creation  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation  is  a  free  agent :  in 
the  first  it  was  purely  obediential  and  passive  ;  and  as  the  pas- 
sion of  the  first  was  an  effect  of  the  same  power  that  reduced  it 
to  act,  so  the  freedom  of  the  second  is  given  us  in  our  nature 
by  Him,  that  only  can  reduce  it  to  act ;  for  it  is  a  freedom  that 
cannot  therefore  choose,  because  it  does  not  understand,  nor 
taste,  nor  perceive,  the  things  of  God  ;  and  therefore  must  by 
God's  grace  be  reduced  to  action,  as  at  first  the  whole  matter 
of  the  world  was  by  God's  almightiness  :  for  so  God  '  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.'  But  that  I 
may  instance  in  particulars  :  Our  natural  weakness  appears  best 
in  two  things,  even  in  the  two  great  instances  of  temptations, 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  in  both  which  the  flesh  is  destroyed,  if  it 
be  not  helped  by  a  mighty  grace,  as  certainly  as  the  canes  do 
bow  their  heads  before  the  breath  of  a  mighty  wind. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public  miseries  and  follies  of 
the  world.  An  old  Greek  said  well,  Ovbkv  are-^fios  vyies  koriv, 
d\Xd  eict  tov  xepbovs  axavTes  ijrroves'  "  There  is  amongst  men 
nothing  perfect,  because  men  carry  themselves  as  persons  that 
are  less  than  money,"  servants  of  gain  and  interest ;  we  are  like 
the  foolish  poet  that  Horace  tells  of : 

Geslit  eniin  minimum  in  loculos  demittere  ;  post  hoc 
Securus,  cailat,  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo.    Ep.  ii.  1.  175. 

Let  him  but  have  money  for  rehearsing  his  comedy,  he  cares 
not  whether  you  like  it  or  no;  and  if  a  temptation  of  money 
comes  strong  and  violent,  you  may  as  well  tie  a  wild  dog  to 
quietness  with  the  guts  of  a  tender  kid,  as  suppose  that  most 
men  can  do  virtuously,  when  they  may  sin  at  a  great  price. 
Men  avoid  poverty,  not  only  because  it  hath  some  inconve- 
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niences,  for  they  are  few  and  little  ;  but  because  it  is  the  nurse 
of  virtue  ;  they  run  from  it  as  children  from  strict  parents  and 
tutors,  from  those  that  would  confine  them  to  reason,  and  sober 
counsels,  that  would  make  them  labor,  that  they  may  become 
pale  and  lean,  that  they  may  become  wise  :  but  because  riches 
is  attended  by  pride  and  lust,  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  hath 
in  its  hand  all  that  it  hath  in  its  heart ;  and  sin  waits  on  wealth 
ready  dressed  and  fit  for  action  ;  therefore,  in  some  temptations 
they  confess,  how  little  their  souls  are,  they  cannot  stand  that 
assault ;  but  because  this  passion  is  the  daughter  of  voluptu- 
ousness, and  very  often  is  but  a  servant-sin,  ministering  to  sen- 
sual pleasures,  the  great  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  more  seen  in 
the  matter  of  carnal  crimes,  lust  and  drunkenness.  Xemo  enim 
se  adsuefacit  ad  vitandum  et  ex  animo  evellendum  ea,  qua  mo- 
lesta  ei  non  sunt:  "  Men  are  so  in  love  with  pleasure,  that 
they  cannot  think  of  mortifying  or  crucifying  their  lust ;  we  do 
violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what  we  love."  But  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  empire  of  lust,  are  visible  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  captivity  and  folly  of  wise  men.  For 
you  shall  see  some  men  fit  to  govern  a  province,  sober  in  their 
counsels,  wise  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  men  of  discourse 
and  reason,  fit  to  sit  with  princes,  or  to  treat  concerning  peace 
and  war,  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  changes  of  the  world  ;  yet 
these  men  shall  fall  at  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  as  a  man  dies  at 
the  blow  of  an  angel,  or  gives  up  his  breath  at  the  sentence  and 
decree  of  God.  Was  not  Solomon  glorious  in  all  things,  but 
when  he  bowed  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  then  to  devils  ? 
And  is  it  not  published  by  the  sentence  and  observation  of  all 
the  world,  that  the  bravest  men  have  been  softened  into  effe- 
minacy by  the  lisping  charms  and  childish  noises  of  women  and 
imperfect  persons  ?  A  fair  slave  bowed  the  neck  of  stout  Po- 
lydamas,  which  was  stiff  and  inflexible  to  the  contentions  of  an 
enemy  :  and  suppose  a  man  set,  like  the  brave  boy  of  the  king 
of  Nicomedia,  in  the  midst  of  temptation  by  a  witty  beauty, 
tied  on  a  bed  with  silk  and  pretty  violences,  courted  with  music 
and  perfumes,  with  promises  and  easy  postures,  invited  by  op- 
portunity and  importunity,  by  rewards  and  impunity,  by  pri- 
vacy and  a  guard ;  what  would  his  nature  do  in  this  throng  of 
evils  and  vile  circumstances  ?    The  grace  of  God  secured  the 
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young  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  rode  in  triumph  ;  but  what  can 
flesh  do  in  such  a  day  of  danger  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  we 
take  in  auxiliaries  from  reason  and  religion,  from  heaven  and 
earth,  from  observation  and  experience,  from  hope  and  fear, 
and  cease  to  be  what  we  are,  lest  we  become  what  we  ought 
not?  It  is  certain  that  in  the  cases  of  temptations  to  volup- 
tuousness, a  man  is  naturally,  as  the  prophet  said  of  Ephraim, 
'  like  a  pigeon  that  hath  no  heart,'  no  courage,  no  conduct,  no 
resolution,  no  discourse,  but  falls  as  the  water  of  Nilus  when 
it  comes  to  its  cataracts, — it  falls  infinitely  and  without  re- 
straint :  and  if  we  consider  how  many  drunken  meetings  the 
sun  sees  every  day,  how  many  markets,  and  fairs,  and  clubs, 
that  is,  so  many  solemnities  of  drunkenness  are  at  this  instant 
under  the  eye  of  heaven,  that  many  nations  are  marked  for  in- 
temperance, and  that  it  is  less  noted  because  it  is  so  popular 
and  universal,  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  Chris- 
tianity there  are  so  many  persons  drunk,  or  too  full  with  meat, 
or  greedy  of  lust ;  even  now  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to 
us  to  make  us  sober,  and  temperate,  and  chaste, — we  may  well 
imagine,  since  all  men  have  flesh,  and  all  men  have  not  the 
Spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  parent  of  sin  and  death,  and  it  can  be 
nothing  else. 

2.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  when  we  are  tempted  with  pain. 
We  are  so  impatient  of  pain,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to 
it ;  not  the  laws  of  God,  not  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  the 
society  of  all  our  kindred,  and  of  all  the  world,  not  the  interest 
of  virtue,  not  the  hopes  of  heaven  ;  we  will  submit  to  pain  on 
no  terms  but  the  basest  and  most  dishonorable  ;  for  if  sin  brings 
us  to  pain,  or  aflfront,  or  sickness,  we  choose  that,  so  it  be  in 
the  retinue  of  a  lust,  and  a  base  desire  ;  but  we  accuse  nature, 
and  blaspheme  God,  we  murmur  and  are  impatient  when  pain 
is  sent  lo  us,  from  him  that  ought  to  send  it,  and  intends  it  as  a 
mercy  when  it  comes.  But  in  the  matter  of  afflictions  and 
bodily  sickness,  we  are  so  weak  and  broken,  so  uneasy  arid 
unapt  to  sufferance,  that  this  alone  is  beyond  the  cure  of  the  old 
philosophy.  Many  can  endure  poverty,  and  many  can  retire 
from  shame  and  laugh  at  home,  and  very  many  can  endure  to 
be  sla  ves ;  but  when  pain  and  sharpness  are  to  be  endured  for 
the  interests  of  virtue,  we  find  but  few  martyrs ;  and  they  that 
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are,  suffer  more  within  themselves  by  their  fears  and  their 
temptations,  by  their  uncertain  purposes  and  violence  to  nature, 
than  the  hangman's  sword  ;  the  martyrdom  is  within  ;  and 
then  he  hath  won  his  crown,  not  when  he  hath  suffered  the 
blow,  but  when  he  hath  overcome  his  fears,  and  made  his  spirit 
conqueror.  It  was  a  sad  instance  of  our  infirmity,  when  of  the 
forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia,  set  in  a  freezing  lake,  almost  con- 
summate, and  an  angel  was  reaching  the  crown,  and  placing  it 
on  their  brows,  the  flesh  failed  one  of  them,  and  drew  the  spirit 
after  it ;  and  the  man  was  called  off  from  his  scene  of  noble 
contention,  and  died  in  warm  water  : 

 Odi  artns,  fragilemque  nunc  corporis  usura 

Deserlorem  auimi  

We  carry  about  us  the  body  of  death,  and  we  bring  evil  on 
ourselves  by  our  follies,  and  then  know  not  how  to  bear  them  ; 
and  the  flesh  forsakes  the  spirit.  And,  indeed,  in  sickness  the 
infirmity  is  so  very  great,  that  God  in  a  manner  at  that  time 
hath  reduced  all  religion  into  one  virtue;  patience  with  its 
appendages  is  the  sum  total  of  almost  all  our  duty,  that  is 
proper  to  the  days  of  sorrow;  and  we  shall  find  it  enough  to 
entertain  all  our  powers,  and  to  employ  all  our  aids  ;  the  coun- 
sels of  wise  men  and  the  comforts  of  our  friends,  the  advices  of 
Scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  the  graces  of  God  and 
the  strength  of  our  own  resolutions,  are  all  then  full  of  employ- 
ments, and  find  it  work  enough  to  secure  that  one  grace.  For 
then  it  is  that  a  cloud  is  wrapped  about  our  heads,  and  our 
reason  stoops  under  sorrow  ;  the  soul  is  sad,  and  its  instrument 
is  out  of  tune  ;  the  auxiliaries  are  disordered,  and  every 
thought  sits  heavily  :  then  a  comfort  cannot  make  the  body  feel 
it,  and  the  soul  is  not  so  abstracted  to  rejoice  much  without  its 
partner  :  so  that  the  proper  joys  of  the  soul, — such  as  are  hope, 
and  wise  discourses,  and  satisfactions  of  reason,  and  the  offices 
of  religion, — are  felt,  just  as  we  now  perceive  the  joys  of 
heaven,  with  so  little  relish  that  it  comes  as  news  of  a  victory 
to  a  man  on  the  rack,  or  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  one  condemned 
to  die  ;  he  hears  a  story  which  was  made  to  delight  him,  but  it 
came  when  he  was  dead  to  joy,  and  all  its  capacities ;  and 
therefore  sickness,  though  it  be  a  good  monitor,  yet  it  is  an  ill 
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stage  to  act  some  virtues  in  ;  and  a  good  man  cannot  then  do 
much  ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  in  a  state  of  flesh  and  blood  can 
do  nothing  at  all. 

But  in  these  considerations  we  find  our  nature  in  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  a  strong  man  may  be  overcome  when  a  stronger 
comes  to  disarm  him  ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  violences 
of  choice  and  chance  ;  but  it  is  no  better  in  any  thing  else  :  for 
nature  is  weak  in  all  its  strengths,  and  in  its  fights,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  its  actions  and  passions  ;  we  love  some  things  vio- 
lently, and  hate  others  unreasonably :  any  thing  can  fright  us 
when  we  would  be  confident,  and  nothing  can  scare  us  when 
we  ought  to  fear ;  the  breaking  of  a  glass  puts  us  into  a  su- 
preme anger,  and  we  are  dull  and  indifferent  as  a  stoic  when 
we  see  God  dishonored  ;  we  passionately  desire  our  preserva- 
tion, and  yet  we  violently  destroy  ourselves,  and  will  not  be 
hindered ;  we  cannot  deny  a  friend  when  be  tempts  us  to  sin 
and  death,  and  yet  we  daily  deny  God,  when  he  passionately 
invites  us  to  life  and  health  ;  we  are  greedy  after  money,  and 
yet  spend  it  vainly  on  our  lusts  ;  we  hate  to  see  any  man  flat- 
tered but  ourselves,  and  we  can  endure  folly  if  it  be  on  our 
side,  and  a  sin  for  our  interest ;  we  desire  health,  and  yet  we 
exchange  it  for  wine  and  madness  ;  we  sink  when  a  persecution 
conies,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  persecute  ourselves,  doing 
mischiefs  worse  than  the  sword  of  tyrants,  and  great  as  the 
malice  of  a  devil. 

But  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be  spoken  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  flesh ;  the  proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so 
foolish  and  impotent,  so  averse  and  peevish  to  all  good,  that  a 
man's  will  is  of  itself  only  free  to  choose  evils.  Neither  is  it  a 
contradiction  to  say  liberty,  and  yet  suppose  it  determined  to 
one  object  only ;  because  that  one  object  is  the  thing  we  choose. 
For  although  God  hath  set  life  and  death  before  us,  fire  and 
water,  good  and  evil,  and  hath  primarily  put  man  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  counsel,  that  he  might  have  chosen  good  as 
well  as  evil;  yet  because  he  did  not,  but  fell  into  an  evil  con- 
dition and  corrupted  manners,  and  grew  in  love  with  it,  and  in- 
fected all  his  children  with  vicious  examples ;  and  all  nations 
of  the  world  have  contracted  some  universal  stains,  and  '  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil,  and  that  continually  ;' 
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and  '  there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no,  not  one  that  sinneth 
not  :'  since  (I  say)  all  the  world  have  sinned,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose a  liberty  of  indifferency  to  good  and  bad  :  it  is  impossible 
in  such  a  liberty  that  there  should  be  no  variety,  that  all  should 
choose  the  same  thing  ;  but  a  liberty  of  complacency  or  delight 
we  may  suppose  ;  that  is  so,  that  though  naturally  he  might 
choose  good,  yet  morally  he  is  so  determined  with  his  love  to 
evil,  that  good  seldom  comes  into  dispute;  and  a  man  runs  to 
evil  as  he  runs  to  meat  or  sleep  ;  for  why  else  should  it  be  that 
every  one  can  teach  a  child  to  be  proud,  or  to  swear,  to  lie,  or 
to  do  little  spites  to  his  playfellow,  and  can  train  him  up  to  in- 
fant follies  ?  But  the  severity  of  tutors,  and  the  care  of  parents, 
discipline  and  watchfulness,  arts  and  diligence,  all  is  too  little 
to  make  him  love  but  to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  do  that  which 
becomes  persons  designed  for  honest  purposes,  and  his  malice 
shall  outrun  his  years  ;  he  shall  be  a  man  in  villany,  before  he 
is  by  law  capable  of  choice  or  inheritance  ;  and  this  indisposi- 
tion lasts  on  us  for  ever;  even  as  long  as  we  live,  just  in  the 
same  degrees  as  flesh  and  blood  do  rule  us :  lii/iaros  fikv  yap 
appojtrriav  (ami  ri-^vq,  \j/vyf]s  be  voatifia  larpbs  iarni  davaros"  "Art 
of  physicians  can  cure  the  evils  of  the  body,  but  this  strange 
propensity  to  evil  nothing  can  cure  but  death  ;'  the  grace  of  God 
eases  the  malignity  here,  but  it  cannot  be  cured  but  by  glorv ; 
that  is,  this  freedom  of  delight  or  perfect  unabated  election  of 
evil,  which  is  consequent  to  the  evil  manners  of  the  world, 
although  it  be  lessened  by  the  intermedial  state  of  grace,  yet  it 
is  not  cured  until  it  be  changed  into  its  quite  contrary  ;  but  as 
it  is  in  heaven,  all  that  is  happy,  and  glorious,  and  free,  yet 
can  choose  nothing  but  the  love  of  God  and  excellent  things, 
because  God  fills  all  the  capacities  of  saints,  and  there  is  no- 
thing without  him  that  hath  any  degrees  of  amiability  :  so  in 
the  state  of  nature,  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  there  is  so  much  igno- 
rance of  spiritual  excellences,  and  so  much  proportion  to  sensual 
objects,  which  in  most  instances  and  in  many  degrees  are  pro- 
hibited, that,  as  men  naturally  know  no  good,  but  to  please  a 
wild,  undetermined,  infinite  appetite,  so  they  will  nothing  else 
but  what  is  good  in  their  limit  and  proportion  ;  and  it  is  with 
us  as  it  was  with  the  she-goat  that  suckled  the  wolfs  whelp  ; 
he  grew  up  by  his  nurse's  milk,  and  at  last  having  forgot  his 
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foster-mother's  kindness,  ate  that  udder  which  gave  him  drink 
ami  nourishment : 

Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio: 

For  no  kindness  will  cure  an  ill-nature  and  a  base  disposition  : 
so  are  we  in  the  first  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  so  perfectly 
given  to  natural  vices,  that  by  degrees  we  degenerate  into 
Unnatural,  and  no  education  or  power  of  art  can  make  us  choose 
wisely  or  honestly:  'Eyw  he  fiiav  svyeveiav  niha  ri)v  apertjv,  said 
Phalaris ;  "  There  is  no  good  nature  but  only  virtue  :"  till  we 
are  new  created,  we  are  wolves  and  serpents,  free  and  delighted 
in  the  choice  of  evil,  but  stones  and  iron  to  all  excellent  things 
and  purposes. 

2.  Next  I  am  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  even 
when  the  state  is  changed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace  : 
for  many  persons,  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  God  rises  in  their 
hearts,  are  all  on  fire,  and  inflamed  ;  it  is  with  them  as  Homer 
said  of  the  Sirian  star  : 

Aa/xTi-p^Tcn-os  pkv  Sy'  loTt,  xanbv  tie  re  arip-a  tctuktou, 
Kal  T(  (pepet  TroWhv  irvptrbv  SeiAoicri  fipoTotow. — II.  x-  30. 

'  It  shines  finely,  and  brings  fevers ;'  splendor  and  zeal  are  the 
effects  of  the  first  grace,  and  sometimes  the  first  turns  into 
pride,  and  the  second  into  uncharitableness  ;  and  either  by  too 
dull  and  slow  motions,  or  by  too  violent  and  unequal,  the  flesh 
will  make  pretences,  and  too  often  prevail  on  the  spirit,  even 
after  the  grace  of  God  hath  set  up  its  banners  in  our  hearts. 

1.  In  some  dispositions  that  are  forward  and  apt,  busy  and 
unquiet,  when  the  grace  of  God  hath  taken  possession,  and 
begins  to  give  laws,  it  seems  so  pleasant  and  gay  to  their  undis- 
ceming  spirits  to  be  delivered  from  the  sottishness  of  lust,  and 
the  follies  of  drunkenness,  that  reflecting  on  the  change,  they 
begin  to  love  themselves  too  well,  and  take  delight  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  change,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  life  ;  and 
then  they,  hating  their,  own  follies,  begin  to  despise  them  that 
dwell  below  ;  it  was  the  trick  of  the  old  philosophers,  whom 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  103.)  thus  describes,  rovs  a\a£6vas,  Tovs 
w^piaiiras,  tovs  awTrobrjTovs  \eyeis'  "  pale,  and  barefoot,  and 
proud;"  that  is,  persons  singular  in  their  habit,  eminent  in  then 
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institution,  proud  and  pleased  in  their  persons,  and  despisers  of 
them  that  are  less  glorious  in  their  virtue  than  themselves;  and 
for  this  very  thing  our  blessed  Saviour  remarks  the  pharisees, 
they  were  severe  and  fantastical  advancers  of  themselves,  and 
judges  of  their  neighbors;  and  here,  when  they  have  mortified 
corporal  vices,  such  which  are  scandalous  and  punishable  by 
men,  they  keep  the  spiritual,  and  those  that  are  only  discern- 
ible by  God  :  these  men  do  but  change  their  sin  from  scandal 
to  danger,  and  that  they  may  sin  more  safely,  they  sin  more 
spiritually. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh  spoil  the  changes  of 
the  spirit,  by  natural  excesses,  and  disproportion  of  degrees ;  it 
mingles  violence  with  industry,  and  fury  with  zeal,  and  uncha- 
ritableness  with  reproof,  and  censuring  with  discipline,  and 
violence  with  desires,  and  immortifications  in  all  the  appetites 
and  prosecutions  of  the  soul.     Some  think  it  is  enough  in  all 
instances,  if  ihey  pray  hugely  and  fervently;  and  that  it  is  reli- 
gion, impatiently  to  desire  a  victory  over  our  enemies,  or  the 
life  of  a  child,  or  an  heir  to  be  born ;  they  call  it  holy,  so  they 
desire  it  in  prayer  ;  that  if  they  reprove  a  vicious  person,  they 
may  say  what  they  list,  and  be  as  angry  as  they  please ;  that 
when  they  demand  but  reason,  they  may  enforce  it  by  all  means  ; 
that  when  they  exact  duty  of  their  children,  they  may  be  impe- 
rious and  without  limit ;  that  if  they  design  a  good  end,  they 
may  prosecute  it  by  all  instruments ;  that  when  they  give  God 
thanks  for  blessings,  they  may  value  the  things  as  high  as  they 
list,  though  their  persons  come  into  a  share  of  the  honor ;  here 
the  spirit  is  willing  and  holy,  but  the  flesh  creeps  too  busily,  and 
insinuates  into  the  substance  of  good  actions,  and  spoils  them 
by  unhandsome  circumstances;  and  then  the  prayer  is  spoiled 
for  want  of  prudence  or  conformity  to  God's  will,  and  discipline 
and  government  are  imbittered  by  an  angry  spirit;  and  the 
father's  authority  turns  into  an  uneasy  load ;  by  being  thrust 
like  an  unequal  burden  to  one  side,  without  allowing  equal 
measures  to  the  other  :  and  if  we  consider  it  wisely,  we  shall 
find  that  in  many  good  actions  the  flesh  is  the  bigger  ingredient, 
and  we  betray  our  weak  constitutions,  even  when  we  do  justice 
or  charity ;  and  many  men  pray  in  the  flesh,  when  they  pretend 
they  pray  by  the  Spirit. 
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3.  In  the  first  changes  and  weak  progresses  of  our  spiritual 
life,  we  find  a  long  weakness  on  us,  because  we  are  long  before 
we  begin,  and  the  flesh  was  powerful,  and  its  habits  strong,  and 
it  will  mingle  indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the 
spirit;  if  we  mean  to  pray,  the  flesh  thrusts  in  thoughts  of  the 
world  ;  and  our  tongue  speaks  one  thing,  and  our  hearts  mean 
another :  and  we  are  hardly  brought  to  say  our  prayers,  or  to 
undertake  a  fasting-day,  or  to  celebrate  a  communion  :  and  if 
we  remember  that  all  these  holy  actions  should  be  done,  and 
that  we  have  many  opportunities  of  doing  them  all,  and  yet  do 
them  very  seldom,  and  then  very  coldly,  it  would  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  account,  that  our  flesh  and  our  natural  weakness 
prevail  oftener  than  our  spiritual  strengths:  ol  tto\vv  xpovov 
bedipres,   K<jiv  Xvdelev,   ov  bvyafievot  fiabiceiv,  virocrKeXiioi'Tai' 
"  they  that  are  bound  long  in  chains,  feel  such  a  lameness,  in  the 
first  restitutions  of  their  liberty,"  vtto  -fjs  irtiKvypoviov  twv  bea^iwv 
avfijOeias,  "  by  reason  of  the  long-accustomed  chain  and  press- 
ure," that  they  may  stay  till  nature  hath  set  them  free,  and  the 
disease  be  taken  oft"  as  well  as  the  chain  ;  and  when  the  soul  is 
got  free  from  her  actual  pressure  of  sins,  still  the  wound  remains, 
and  a  long  habitude,  and  longing  after  it,  a  looking  back  ;  and 
on  the  presenting  the  old  object,  the  same  company,  or  the 
remembrance  of  the  delight,  the  fancy  strikes,  and  the  heart 
fails,  and  the  temptations  return  and  stand  dressed  in  form  and 
circumstances,  and  ten  to  one  but  the  man  dies  again. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their  weaknesses,  and  to 
prevent  their  startings  back,  will  make  fierce  and  strong  reso- 
lutions, and  bind  up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and  make  a  new 
hedge  about  their  spirits  ;  and  what  then  ?  This  shows,  indeed, 
that  'the  spirit  is  willing;'  but  the  storm  arises,  and  winds 
blow,  and  rain  descends,  and  presently  the  earth  trembles,  and 
the  whole  fabric  falls  into  ruin  and  disorder.  A  resolution 
(such  as  we  usually  make)  is  nothing  but  a  little  trench,  which 
every  child  can  step  over;  and  there  is  no  civil  man  that  com- 
mits a  willing  sin,  but  he  does  it  against  his  resolution  ;  and 
what  Christian  lives  that  will  not  say  and  think  that  he  hath 
repented  in  some  degree ;  and  yet  still  they  commit  sin,  that  is, 
they  break  all  their  holy  purposes  as  readily  as  they  lose  a 
dream;  and  so  great  is  our  weakness,  that  to  most  men  the 
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strength  of  a  resolution  is  just  such  a  restraint  as  he  suffers, 
who  is  imprisoned  in  a  curtain,  and  secured  with  doors  and  bars 
of  the  finest  linen  :  for  though  '  the  spirit  be  strong'  to  resolve, 
'  the  flesh  is  weak'  to  keep  it. 

5.  But  when  they  have  felt  their  follies,  and  see  the  linen- 
veil  rent,  some  that  are  desirous  to  please  God  back  their 
resolutions  with  vows,  and  then  the  spirit  is  fortified,  and  the 
flesh  may  tempt  and  call,  but  the  soul  cannot  come  forth,  and 
therefore  it  triumphs,  and  acts  its  interest  easily  and  certainly; 
and  then  the  flesh  is  mortified  :  it  may  be  so.  But  do  not  many 
of  us  inquire  after  a  vow  ?  And  if  we  consider,  it  may  be  it 
was  rash,  or  it  was  an  impossible  matter,  or  without  just  con- 
sideration and  weighing  of  circumstances,  or  the  case  is  altered, 
and  there  is  a  new  emergent  necessity,  or  a  vow  is  no  more 
than  a  resolution  made  in  matter  of  duty ;  both  are  made  for 
God,  and  in  his  eye  and  witness  ;  or  if  nothing  will  do  it,  men 
grow  sad  and  weary,  and  despair,  and  are  impatient,  and  bite 
the  knot  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  they  cannot  by  dis- 
puting, and  the  arts  of  the  tongue.  A  vow  will  not  secure  our 
duty,  because  it  is  not  stronger  than  our  appetite  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  man  is  weaker  than  the  habits  and  superinduced  nature 
of  the  flesh  :  but  by  little  and  little  it  falls  oft',  like  the  finest 
thread  twisted  on  the  traces  of  a  chariot,  it  cannot  hold  long. 

6.  Beyond  all  this,  some  choose  excellent  guides,  and  stand 
within  the  restraints  of  modesty,  and  a  severe  monitor  ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  put  a  veil  on  our  spirits  ;  and  by  modesty 
in  women  and  young  persons,  by  reputation  in  the  more  aged, 
and  by  honor  in  the  more  noble,  and  by  conscience  in  all,  hath 
fortified  the  spirit  of  man,  that  men  dare  not  prevaricate  their 
duty,  though  they  be  tempted  strongly  and  invited  perpetually; 
and  this  is  a  partition- wall,  that  separates  the  spirit  from  the 
flesh,  and  keeps  it  in  its  proper  strength  and  retirements.  But 
here  the  spirit  of  man,  for  all  that  it  is  assisted,  strongly  breaks 
from  the  inclosuies,  and  runs  into  societies  of  flesh,  and  some- 
times despises  reputation,  and  sometimes  supplies  it  with  little 
arts  of  flattery  and  self-love ;  and  is  modest  as  long  as  it  can 
be  secret ;  and  when  it  is  discovered,  it  grows  impudent ;  and  a 
man  shelters  himself  in  crowds  and  heaps  of  sinners,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  is  no  worse  with  him  than  with  other  mighty  crrari- 
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uals  and  public  persons,  who  bring  sin  into  credit  among  fools 
and  vicious  persons;  or  else  men  take  false  measures  of  fame  or 
public  honesty,  and  the  world  being  broken  into  so  many  parts  of 
disunion,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  confederate  vice,  and 
grown  so  remiss  in  governments,  and  severe  accounts,  every 
thing  is  left  so  loose,  that  honor  and  public  fame,  modesty  and 
shame,  are  now  so  slender  guards  to  the  spirit,  that  the  flesh 
breaks  in,  and  makes  most  men  more  bold  against  God  than 
against  men,  and  against  the  laws  of  religion  than  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

7.  When  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
flesh  interposes  in  deceptions  and  false  principles.  If  you 
tempt  some  man  to  a  notorious  sin,  as  to  rebellion,  to  deceive 
his  trust,  or  to  be  drunk,  he  will  answer  he  had  rather  die  than 
do  it  :  but  put  the  sin  civilly  to  him,  and  let  it  be  disguised 
with  little  excuses,  such  things  which  indeed  are  trifles,  but  yet 
they  are  colors  fair  enough  to  make  a  weak  pretence,  and  the 
spirit  yields  instantly.  Most  men  choose  the  sin,  if  it  be  once 
disputable  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  no  ?  If  they  can  but  make  an 
excuse,  or  a  color,  so  that  it  shall  not  rudely  dash  against  the 
conscience  with  an  open  professed  name  of  sin,  they  suffer  the 
temptation  to  do  its  worst.  If  you  tempt  a  man,  you  must  tell 
him  it  is  no  sin,  or  it  is  excusable:  this  is  not  rebellion,  but 
necessity,  and  self-defence  ;  it  is  not  against  my  allegiance,  but 
is  a  performing  of  my  trust  ;  I  do  it  for  my  friend,  not  against 
my  superior  ;  I  do  it  for  a  good  end,  and  for  his  advantage  : 
this  is  not  drunkenness,  but  free  mirth,  and  fair  society;  it  is 
refreshment,  and  entertainment  of  some  supernumerary  hours, 
but  it  is  not  a  throwing  away  my  time,  or  neglecting  a  day  of 
salvation  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  more  to  say  for  it,  though 
it  be  no  more  than  Adam's  fig-leaves,  or  the  excuses  of  chil- 
dren and  tyrants,  it  shall  be  enough  to  make  the  flesh  pre- 
vail, and  the  spirit  not  to  be  troubled  :  for  so  great  is  our  folly, 
that  the  flesh  always  carries  the  cause,  if  the  spirit  can  be 
cozened. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit,  that  we  are  forced 
to  make  distinctions  in  our  appetite,  to  reconcile  our  affections 
to  God  and  religion,  lest  it  be  impossible  to  do  our  duty;  we 
weep  for  our  sins,  but  we  weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dear- 
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est  friends,  or  other  temporal  sadnesses  ;  we  say  we  had  rather 
die  than  lose  our  faith,  and  yet  we  do  not  live  according  to  it  ; 
we  lose  our  estates  and  are  impatient ;  we  lose  our  virtue  and 
bear  it  well  enough  ;  and  what  virtue  is  so  great  as  more  to  be 
troubled  for  having  sinned,  than  for  being  ashamed,  and  beg- 
gared, and  condemned  to  die  ?  Here  we  are  forced  to  a  dis- 
tinction :  there  is  a  valuation  of  price,  and  a  valuation  of 
sense  :  or  the  spirit  hath  one  rate  of  things,  and  the  flesh  hath 
another  ;  and  what  we  believe  the  greatest  evil,  does  not  al- 
ways cause  to  us  the  greatest  trouble  ;  which  shows  plainly 
that  we  are  imperfect  carnal  persons,  and  the  flesh  will  in  some 
measure  prevail  over  the  spirit;  because  we  will  suffer  it  in  too 
many  instances,  and  cannot  help  it  in  all. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by  the  flesh,  because 
the  flesh  pretends  it  is  not  able  to  do  those  ministries  which  are 
appointed  in  order  to  religion;  we  are  not  able  to  fast;  or,  if 
we  watch,  it  breeds  gouts  and  catarrhs;  or,  charity  is  a  grace 
too  expensive,  our  necessities  are  too  big  to  do  it  ;  or,  we  can- 
not suffer  pain  ;  and  sorrow  breeds  death,  and  therefore  our 
repentance  must  be  more  gentle,  and  we  must  support  ourselves 
in  all  our  calamities  :  for  we  cannot  bear  our  crosses  without  a 
freer  refreshment,  and  this  freedom  passes  on  to  license ;  and 
many  melancholy  persons  drown  their  sorrows  in  sin  and  for- 
getfulness,  as  if  sin  were  more  tolerable  than  sorrow,  and  the 
anger  of  God  an  easier  load  "than  a  temporal  care:  here  the 
flesh  betrays  its  weakness  and  its  follies  :  for  the  flesh  complains 
too  soon,  and  the  spirit  of  some  men,  like  Adam,  being  too  fond 
of  his  Eve,  attends  to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations  ;  and  yet 
the  flesh  is  able  to  bear  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  usual 
duties.  Custom  of  suffering  will  make  us  endure  much,  and 
fear  will  make  us  suffer  more,  and  necessity  makes  us  sutler  any 
thing  ;  and  lust  and  desire  make  us  to  endure  more  than  God 
is  willing  we  should  :  and  yet  we  are  nice,  and  tender,  and  in- 
dulgent to  our  weaknesses,  till  our  weaknesses  grow  too  strong 
for  us.  And  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  our  duty,  and  to  be 
delivered  of  ourselves,  that  the  body  of  death,  which  we  bear 
about  us,  may  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  spirit  ? 

I  have  all  this  while  complained,  and  you  see  not  without 
cause  ;  1  shall  afterward  tell  you  the  remedies  for  all  this  evil. 
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In  the  mean  time  let  us  have  but  mean  opinions  of  ourselves; 
let  us  watch  every  thing  of  ourselves  as  of  suspected  persons, 
and  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  and  be  humbled  for  our  stock 
and  spring  of  follies,  and  let  us  look  up  to  him  who  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  grace  and  spiritual  strengths: 

ZeD  0a(ri\iv,  to  /j.iv  io9\a  ko!  euxo/ueVois  Ka\  avevKTOis 
"AjUjUi  8/5ou'  Tct  fie  \vypa  Kal  eiixoixevoif  airepvKOis' 

Br.  An.  T.  iii.  p.  250. 

and  pray  that  God  would  give  us  what  we  ask,  and  what  we 
ask  not :  for  we  want  more  helps  than  we  understand,  and  we 
are  nearer  to  evil  than  we  perceive,  and  we  bear  sin  and  death 
about  us,  and  are  in  love  with  it;  and  nothing  comes  from  us 
but  false  principles,  and  silly  propositions,  and  weak  discourses, 
and  startings  from  our  holy  purposes,  and  care  of  our  bodies, 
and  of  our  palates,  and  the  lust  of  the  lower  belly  ;  these  are  the 
employment  of  our  lives  ;  but  if  we  design  to  live  happily,  and 
in  a  better  place,  it  must  be  otherwise  with  us  :  we  must  become 
new  creatures  ;  and  have  another  definition,  and  have  new 
strengths,  which  we  can  only  derive  from  God,  whose  '  grace  is 
sufficient  for  us,'  and  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  all  our 
follies  and  infirmities. 


SERMON  IV. 


PART  II. 

3.  If  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature,  we  must  inquire 
after  remedies  for  all  this  mischief.  In  order  to  which  I  shall 
consider;  1.  that  since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  mischief,  we  must  not  think  to  have  it  cured  by  wash- 
ings and  light  medicaments :  the  physician  that  went  to  cure 
the  hectic  with  cpuicksilver  and  fasting-spittle,  did  his  patient 
no  good,  but  himself  became  a  proverb;  and  he  that  by  easy 
prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  by  the  scattering  of  a  little  alms, 
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and  the  issues  of  some  more  natural  virtue,  thinks  to  cure  his 
evil  nature,  does  fortify  his  indisposition,  as  a  stick  is  hardened 
by  a  little  lire,  which  by  a  great  one  is  devoured.  Quanta  sat ius 
est  mentem  eluerc,  qua  malis  cupiditatibus  sordidatur,  et,  uno 
virtutis  ac fidci  lavacro,  universa  vilia  depellere?"  "  Better  it 
is  by  an  intire  body  of  virtue,  by  a  living  and  active  faith,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  from  every  vice,  and  to  take  off  all  superin- 
duced habits  of  sin;"  Quod  qui  fecerit,  quamlibct  inquinatun 
ac  sordidum  corpus  gerat,  satis  purus  est.  If  we  take  this 
course,  although  our  body  is  foul,  and  our  affections  unquiet, 
and  our  rest  discomposed,  yet  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  reso- 
lution, and  clean  from  habitual  sins,  and  so  cure  our  evil  nature. 
For  our  nature  was  not  made  evil  but  by  ourselves;  but  yet  we 
are  naturally  evil,  that  is,  by  a  superinduced  nature;  just  as 
drunkards  and  intemperate  persons  have  made  it  necessary  to 
drink  extremely,  and  their  nature  requires  it,  and  it  is  health  to 
them  ;  they  die  without  it,  because  they  have  made  themselves 
a  new  constitution,  and  another  nature,  but  much  worse  than 
that  which  God  made;  their  sin  made  this  new  nature;  and 
this  new  nature  makes  sin  necessary  and  unavoidable  :  so  it  is 
in  all  other  instances;  our  nature  is  evil,  because  we  have 
spoiled  it ;  and  therefore  the  removing  the  sin  which  we  have 
brought  in,  is  the  way  to  cure  our  nature  :  for  this  evil  nature  is 
not  a  thing  which  we  cannot  avoid ;  we  made  it,  and  there- 
fore we  must  help  it ;  but  as  in  the  superinducing  this  evil 
nature,  we  were  thrust  forward  by  the  world  and  the  devil, 
by  all  objects  from  without,  and  weakness  from  within  ;  so 
in  the  curing  it  we  are  to  be  helped  by  God  and  his  most  Holy 
Spirit. 

Ba6e7av  &\ona  Sia  <pjjtvi>s  tcapTtovnevos , 
'E£  ffS  to  neSva  fiAaaravti  jSouAevjuaTa" 

^Esch.  Sept.  Blomf.  590. 

We  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us,  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  new  counsels  and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions 
and  great  devotion  ;  and  this  nature  is  derived  from  God,  and 
is  a  grace  and  a  favor  of  heaven.  The  same  Spirit  that  caused 
the  holy  Jesus  to  be  born  after  a  new  and  strange  manner, 

*  Lactantius. 
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must  also  descend  on  us,  and  cause  us  to  be  born  again,  and  to 
begin  a  new  life  on  the  stock  of  a  new  nature.  'Air  enelvov 
i'ip£aTO  Beta  ku\  avdpwTrtvi]  ovvvtpaiveaQai  0t/<ns,  tv'  >^  av8pti)Trivr] 
rrj  npos  to  deivrepov  tcou  m  tq:  yevTjTat  Oeia,  said  Origen :  "  From 
liim  it  first  began  that  a  divine  and  human  nature  were  weaved 
together,  that  the  human  nature  by  communication  with  the 
celestial  may  also  become  divine  ;"  ovk  kv  fiovu  rJ  'Ir/aov,  aWa 
ev  Traat  to'is  fxera  to  iriOTevav  avaXanfiavovai  (iiov,  ov  '\r)tjovs 
ebtba£,et> :  "  not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  all  that  first  believe  in 
him,  and  then  obey  him,  living  such  a  life  as  Jesus  taught:" 
and  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  design  ;  as  we  have  lived 
to  the  flesh,  so  we  must  hereafter  live  to  the  Spirit:  as  our  na- 
ture hath  been  flesh,  not  only  in  its  original,  but  in  habits  and 
affection ;  so  our  nature  must  be  spirit  in  habit  and  choice,  in 
design  and  efFectual  prosecutions  ;  for  nothing  can  cure  our  old 
death  but  this  new  birth  :  and  this  is  the  recovery  of  our  nature, 
and  the  restitution  of  our  hopes,  and  therefore  the  greatest  joy 
of  mankind. 

 <p't\oi>  fihv  (ptyyos  T]\iov  roSe, 

KaKbv  Se  irivrov  x^f'  'Self  cWjyc/toc, 
r?)  t'  Tjpivbv  BdWovaa,  TtKovat6v  ff  vSwp* 

"  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  storm  allayed  and  turned  into  a  smooth  sea  and  a 
fresh  gale  ;  our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the  earth  begin  to  live, 
and  to  produce  her  little  issues  with  parti-colored  coats :" 

'AAA*  ouSei/  ovtco  XafxTrpbv,  ov$'  Itie'ii'  Ka\bv, 
'fls  Tots  &iraio~i  Kal  w66(o  ScStjy^eVois 
Uaioai'  veoyvuv  if  56/iOis  ISeiv  (pdos. 

"  Nothing  is  so  beauteous  as  to  see  a  new  birth  in  a  childless 
family  ;"  and  it  isexcellent  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden 
things  of  nature,  and  unriddle  the  perplexities  of  human  notices 
and  mistakes  ;  it  is  comely  to  see  a  wise  man  sit  in  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  give  right  judgment  in  difficult  causes  :  but  all  this 
is  nothing  to  the  excellences  of  a  new  birth  ;  to  see  the  old  man 
carried  forth  to  funeral  with  the  solemn  tears  of  repentance, 
and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  place  a  new  cre- 

*  Euripides.  Dan. 
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ation  to  arise,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  understanding,  and  new 
affections,  and  excellent  appetites  :  for  nothing  less  than  this 
can  cure  all  the  old  distempers. 

2.  Our  life,  and  all  our  discourses,  and  every  observation, 
and  a  state  of  reason,  and  a  union  of  sober  counsels,  are  too 
little  to  cure  a  peevish  spirit,  and  a  weak  reasoning,  and  silly 
principles,  and  accursed  habits,  and  evil  examples,  and  perverse 
affections,  and  a  whole  body  of  sin  and  death.  It  was  well 
said  in  the  comedy  :  (Adelph.  857.) 

Nunquam  ita  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vilam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  aetas,  usus  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliqoid  moneat;  ut  ilia,  quae  te  scire  credas,  nescias; 
Et  quas  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

Men  at  first  think  themselves  wise,  and  are  always  most  con- 
fident when  they  have  the  least  reason  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
begin  to  perceive  yesterday's  folly,  and  yet  they  are  not  wise ; 
but  as  the  little  embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of  its 
mother,  first  distinguishes  into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in  time 
will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  bigger  bundle,  which  after 
some  days'  abode  grows  into  two  little  spots,  and  they,  if 
cherished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes,  and  each  part  by  order 
commences  into  weak  principles,  and  is  preserved  with  nature's 
great  curiosity  ;  that  it  may  assist  first  to  distinction,  then  to 
order,  next  to  usefulness,  and  from  thence  to  strength,  till  it 
arrive  at  beauty,  and  a  perfect  creature  ;  so  are  the  necessities, 
and  so  are  the  discourses  of  men  ;  we  first  learn  the  principles 
of  reason,  which  break  obscurely  through  a  cloud,  and  bring  a 
little  light,  and  then  we  discern  a  folly,  and  by  little  and  little 
leave  it,  till  that  enlightens  the  next  corner  of  the  soul :  and 
then  there  is  a  new  discovery  ;  but  the  soul  is  still  in  infancy 
and  childish  follies  ;  and  every  day  does  but  the  work  of  one 
day;  but  therefore  art  and  use,  experience  and  reason,  although 
they  do  something,  yet  they  cannot  do  enough,  there  must  be 
something  else  :  but  this  is  to  be  wrought  by  a  new  principle, 
that  is,  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  :  nature  and  reason  alone  cannot 
do  it,  and  therefore  the  proper  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  those 
general  means  of  inviting  and  cherishing,  of  getting  and  enter- 
taining God's  Spirit,  which  when  we  have  observed,  we  may 
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account  ourselves  sufficiently  instructed  towards  the  repair  of 
our  breaches,  and  reformation  of  our  evil  nature. 

I.  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature 
into  the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and 
a  perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of,  the  promises  of 
the  gospel  ;  for  Holy  Scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning 
faith.  '  It  quenches  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil,'  saith  St. 
Paul  ;*  '  it  overcomes  the  woild,'  saith  St.  John  ;f  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  parent  of  love  ;  it  is  obedience,  and 
it  is  humility,  it  is  a  shield,  and  it  is  a  breastplate,  and  a  work, 
and  a  mystery,  it  is  a  fight,  and  it  is  a  victory,  it  is  pleasing- 
God,  and  it  is  that  'whereby  the  just  do  live  ;'  by  '  faith  we  are 
purified,' and  by  '  faith  we  are  sanctified,'  and  by  '  faith  we 
are  justified,'  and  by  'faith  we  are  saved  :'  by  this  *  we  have 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace,'  and  by  it  our  prayers  shall  pre- 
vail '  for  the  sick,'  by  it  we  stand,  and  by  it  we  walk,  and  by 
this  '  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts,'  and  by  it  all  the  miracles  of 
the  Church  have  been  done  :  it  gives  great  patience  to  suffer, 
and  great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength  to  do,  and 
infallible  certainty  to  enjoy  the  end  of  all  our  faith,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  labors,  even 
'  the  most  mighty  prize  of  our  high  calling :'  and  if  faith  be 
such  a  magazine  of  spiritual  excellences,  of  such  universal  effi- 
cacy, nothing  can  be  a  greater  antidote  against  the  venom  of  a 
corrupted  nature.  But  then  this  is  not  a  grace  seated  finally 
in  the  understanding,  but  the  principle  that  is  designed  to,  and 
actually  productive  of,  a  holy  life;  it  is  not  only  a  believing 
the  propositions  of  Scripture  as  we  believe  a  proposition  in  the 
metaphysics,  concerning  which  a  man  is  never  the  honester 
whether  it  be  true  or  false  ;  but  it  is  a  belief  of  things  that  con- 
cern us  infinitely,  things  so  great  that  if  they  be  so  true  as  great, 
no  man  that  hath  his  reason  and  can  discourse,  that  can  think 
and  choose,  that  can  desire  and  work  towards  an  end,  can  pos- 
sibly neglect.  The  great  object  of  our  faith,  to  which  all  other 
articles  do  minister,  is  resurrection  of  our  bodies  and  souls  to 
eternal  life,  and  glories  infinite.  Now  is  it  possible  that  a  man 
that  believes  this,  and  that  he  may  obtain  it  for  himself,  and 
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that  it  was  prepared  for  him,  aud  that  God  desires  to  five  it 
him — that  he  can  neglect  and  despise  it,  and  not  work  for  it, 
and  perform  such  easy  conditions  on  which  it  may  be  obtained  ? 
Are  not  most  men  of  the  world  made  miserable  at  a  less  price 
than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  Do  not  all  the  usurers  and 
merchants,  all  tradesmen  and  laborers  under  the  sun,  toil  and 
care,  labor  and  contrive,  venture  and  plot,  for  a  little  money  ? 
aud  no  man  gets,  and  scarce  any  man  desires,  so  much  of  it  as 
he  can  lay  on  three  acres  of  ground ;  not  so  much  as  will  fill  a 
great  house.  And  is  this  sum,  that  is  such  a  trifle,  such  a  poor 
limited  heap  of  dirt,  the  reward  of  all  the  labor  and  the  end  of 
all  the  care,  and  the  design  of  all  the  malice,  and  the  recom- 
pense of  all  the  wars  of  the  world  ;  and  can  it  be  imaginable 
that  life  itself,  and  a  long  life,  an  eternal  and  happy  life, 
a  kingdom,  a  perfect  kingdom  and  glorious,  that  shall  never 
have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be  abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears, 
or  sorrow,  or  care;  that  such  a  kingdom  should  not  be  worth  the 
praying  for,  and  quitting  of  an  idle  company,  and  a  foolish 
humor,  or  a  little  drink,  or  a  vicious  silly  woman,  for  it?  Sureiy 
men  believe  no  such  thing  :  they  do  not  rely  on  those  fine  stories 
that  are  read  in  books,  and  published  by  preachers,  and  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  all  the  world.  If  they  did,  why  do  they  choose 
intemperance  and  a  fever,  lust  and  shame,  rebellion  and  danger, 
pride  and  a  fall,  sacrilege  and  a  curse,  gain  and  passion,  before 
humility  and  safety,  religion  and  a  constant  joy,  devotion  and 
peace  of  conscience,  justice  and  a  quiet  dwelling,  charity  and 
a  blessing ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  this,  a  kingdom  more  glorious 
than  all  the  beauties  of  the  sun  did  ever  see  ?  Fides  est  velut 
fjuoddam  aternitatis  exemplar  ;  praeterita  simvl  et  prcesentia  et 
futura  sinu  quodam  vastissimo  eomprehendit,  nt  nihil  ei  prceter- 
eat,  nil  pereat,  prceeat  nihil ;  now,  "  Faith  is  a  certain  image 
of  eternitv;  all  things  are  present  to  it;  things  past  and  things 
to  come,'-  are  all  so  before  the  eyes  of  faith,  that  he  in  whose 
eve  that  candle  is  enkindled,  beholds  heaven  as  present,  and 
sees  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  God's  favor,  and  to  be 
chimed  to  our  grave  with  the  music  of  a  good  conscience. 
Faith  converses  with  the  angels,  and  antedates  the  hymns  of 
glory :  even,-  man  that  hath  this  gTace  is  as  certain  that  there 
are  glories  for  him,  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard 
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and  suns  the  thanksgiving-song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of 
doomsday.  And  therefore  it  is  no  matter  if  these  things  are 
separate  and  distant  objects:  none  but  children  and  fools  are 
taken  with  the  present  trifle,  and  neglect  a  distant  blessing,  of 
which  thev  have  credible  and  believed  notices.  Did  the  mer- 
chant see  the  pearls  and  the  wealth  he  designed  to  get  in  the 
trade  of  twenty  years  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  a  child  should, 
when  he  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  know  what  ex- 
cellent things  there  are  in  learning,  whither  he  designs  his  labor, 
and  his  hopes?  We  labor  for  that  which  is  uncertain,  and 
distant,  and  believed,  and  hoped  for  with  many  allays,  and  seen 
with  diminution,  and  a  troubled  rav ;  and  what  excuse  can 
there  be  that  we  do  not  labor  for  that,  which  is  told  us  bv  God, 
and  preached  by  his  only  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  and 
which  Christ  himself  died  to  purchase,  and  millions  of  martyrs 
died  to  witness,  and  which  we  see  good  men  and  wise  believe 
with  an  assent  stronger  than  their  evidence,  and  which  thev  do 
believe  because  they  do  love,  and  love  because  thev  do  believe  .' 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  faith  which  did  enlighten 
the  blind,  and  cleanse  the  lepers,  and  washed  the  soul  of  the 
.-Ethiopian  ;  that  faith  that  cures  the  sick,  and  strengthens  the 
paralytic,  and  baptises  the  catechumens,  and  justifies  the  faith- 
ful, and  repairs  the  penitent,  and  confirms  the  just,  and  crowns 
the  martyrs  ;  that  faith,  if  it  be  true  and  proper,  Christian  and 
alive,  active  and  effective  in  us.  is  sufficient  to  appease  the 
storm  of  our  passions,  and  to  instruct  all  our  ignorances,  and  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation  ;  it  will,  if  we  let  it  do  its  first  in- 
tention, chastise  our  errors,  and  discover  our  follies  :  it  will 
make  us  ashamed  of  trifling  interests  and  violent  prosecutions, 
of  false  principles  and  the  evil  disguises  of  the  world  ;  and  then 
our  nature  will  return  to  the  innocence  and  excellency  in  which 
God  rirst  estated  it ;  that  is,  our  flesh  will  be  a  servant  of  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  a  servant  to  the  spirit;  and  then,  because 
faith  makes  heaven  to  be  the  end  of  our  desires,  and  God  the 
object  of  our  love  and  worshippings,  and  the  Scripture  the  rule 
of  our  actions,  and  Christ  our  lord  and  master,  and  the  Holv 
Spirit  our  mighty  assistant  and  our  counsellor,  all  the  little 
uglinesses  of  the  world,  and  the  follies  of  the  flesh,  will  be  un- 
easy and  unsavory,  unreasonable,  and  a  load  ;  and  then  that 
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grace,  the  grace  of  faith,  that  lays  hold  on  the  holy  Trinity, 
although  it  cannot  understand  it,  and  beholds  heaven  before  it 
can  possess  it,  shall  also  correct  our  weaknesses,  and  master  all 
our  adversations  :  and  though  we  cannot  in  this  world  be  per- 
fect masters,  and  triumphant  persons,  yet  we  be  conquerors  and 
more  ;  that  is,  conquerors  of  the  direct  hostility,  and  sure  of  a 
crown  to  be  revealed  in  its  due  time. 

2.  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil  nature,  and  of  the 
loads  of  the  flesh,  is  devotion,  or  a  state  of  prayer  and  inter- 
course with  God.  For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is 
the  great  antidote  of  our  evil  natures,  is  properly  and  expressly 
promised  to  prayer :  '  If  you,  who  are  evil,  give  good  things 
to  your  children  that  ask  you,  how  much  more  shall  your  Fa- 
ther from  heaven  give  his  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it  V 
That  which  in  St.  Luke  is  called  ayiov  itvevfia*  'the  Holy 
Spirit,'  is  called  in  St.  Matthew,  ra  dyn0a,t  '  good  things ;' 
that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that  good  that  we  shall  need  to- 
wards our  pardon,  and  our  sanctification,  and  our  glory,  and 
this  is  promised  to  prayer ;  to  this  purpose  Christ  taught  us 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  which  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  in 
obtaining  this  magazine  of  holy  and  useful  things.  But  prayer 
is  but  one  part  of  devotion,  and  though  of  admirable  efficacy 
towards  the  obtaining  this  excellent  promise,  yet  it  is  to  be 
assisted  by  the  other  parts  of  devotion,  to  make  it  a  perfect 
remedy  to  our  great  evil.  He  that  would  secure  his  evil  na- 
ture must  be  a  devout  person  ;  and  he  that  is  devout,  besides 
that  he  prays  frequently,  he  delights  in  it  as  it  is  a  conversa- 
tion with  God;  he  rejoices  in  God,  and  esteems  him  the 
light  of  his  eyes,  and  the  support  of  his  confidence,  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  the  desire  of  his  heart;  the  man  is  uneasy,  but 
when  he  does  God  service  ;  and  his  soul  is  at  peace  and  rest, 
when  he  does  what  may  be  accepted  :  and  this  is  that  which 
the  Apostle  counsels,  and  gives  in  precept  ;  '  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice  ;'+  that  is,  as  the  Le- 
vites  were  appointed  to  rejoice,  because  God  was  their  portion 
in  tithes  and  offerings,  so  now  that  in  the  spiritual  sense  God 
is  our  portion,  we  should  rejoice  in  him,  and  make  him  our 
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inheritance,  and  his  service  our  employment,  and  the  peace  of 
conscience  to  be  our  rest,  and  then  it  is  impossible  we  should 
be  any  longer  slaves  to  sin,  and  afflicted  by  the  baser  employ- 
ments of  the  flesh,  or  carry  burdens  for  the  devil ;  and  therefore 
the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  observed  well,  Nullum  malum  gau- 
dium  est,  "  No  true  joy  can  be  evil;"  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
properly said  of  Virgil,  Mala  yaudia  mentis,  calling  lust  and 
wild  desires  "  the  evil  joys  of  the  mind  ;"  Gaudium  enirn  nisi 
sapienti  non  canting  ere,  said  Seneca;  "  None  but  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  can  truly  rejoice ;"  the  evil  laugh  loud,  and  sigh 
deeply,  they  drink  drunk,  and  forget  their  sorrows,  and  all  the 
joys  of  evil  men  are  only  arts  of  forgetfulness,  devices  to  cover 
their  sorrow,  and  make  them  not  see  their  death,  and  its  af- 
frighting circumstances  ;  but  the  heart  never  can  rejoice  and 
be  secure,  be  pleased  and  be  at  rest,  but  when  it  dwells  with 
holiness  :  the  joys  that  come  from  thence  are  safe  and  great, 
unchangeable  and  unabated,  healthful  and  holy  ;  and  this  is 
true  joy  ;  and  this  is  that  which  can  cure  all  the  little  images 
of  pleasure  and  temptation  which  debauch  our  nature,  and 
make  it  dwell  with  hospitals,  in  the  region  of  diseases  and  evil 
sorrows.  St.  Gregory  well  observed  the  difference,  saying 
that  "  Corporeal  pleasures,  when  we  have  them  not,  enkindle 
a  flame  and  a  burning  desire  in  the  heart,  and  make  a  man 
very  miserable  before  he  tastes  them  ;  the  appetite  to  them  is 
like  the  thirst  and  the  desires  of  a  fever;"  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  will  not  pay  for  the  pain  of  the  desire;  and,  "  when 
they  are  enjoyed,  they  instantly  breed  satiety  and  loathino-. 
But  spiritual  rejoicings  and  delights  are  loathed  by  them  that 
have  them  not,  and  despised  by  them  that  never  felt  them  ;" 
but  when  they  are  once  tasted,  they  increase  the  appetite  and 
swell  into  bigger  capacities  ;  and  the  more  they  are  eaten, 
the  more  they  are  desired  ;  and  cannot  become  a  weariness, 
because  they  satisfy  all  the  way,  and  oidy  increase  the  desire, 
because  themselves  grow  bigger  and  more  amiable.  And  there- 
fore when  this  new  and  stranger  appetite,  and  consequent  joy 
arises  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  so  tills  all  the  faculties,  that 
there  is  no  gust,  no  desire  left  for  toads  and  vipers,  for  hem- 
lock and  the  deadly  nightshade. 
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Sirenas,  hilarem  iiavijranlinm  poeuam, 
Blandasque  morles,  ^aurlin mque  crudele, 
Quas  nemo  quondam  deserebat  auditas, 
Fallax  Ulysses  dicitur  reliquisse.    Mart.  iii.  64. 

Then  a  man  can  hear  the  music  of  songs  and  dances,  and  think 
them  to  be  heathenish  noises  ;  and  if  he  be  engaged  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  woman-singer,  he  can  be  as  unconcerned  as  a  marble 
statue  ;  he  can  be  at  a  feast  and  not  defiled,  he  can  pass  through 
theatres  as  through  a  street  :  then  he  can  look  on  money  as  his 
servant,  nec  distant  cera  lupinis ;  he  can  use  it  as  the  Greeks 
did  their  sharp  coins,  to  cast  accounts  withal,  and  not  from 
thence  take  the  accounts  of  his  wealth  or  his  felicity.  If  you 
can  once  obtain  but  to  delight  in  prayer,  and  to  long  for  the 
day  of  a  communion,  and  to  be  pleased  with  holy  meditation, 
and  to  desire  God's  grace  with  great  passion,  and  an  appetite 
keen  as  a  wolf  on  the  void  plains  of  the  north  ;  if  you  can  de- 
light in  God's  love,  and  consider  concerning  his  providence, 
and  busy  yourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, then  you  have  the  grace  of  devotion,  and  your  evil  nature 
shall  be  cured. 

3.  Because  this  great  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  a  new  nature  in  us,  we  must  endeavor  to  abstain 
from  those  things,  which  by  a  special  malignity  are  directly 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  reason,  and  the  Spirit  of  grace;  and 
those  are  drunkenness  and  lust.  He  that  is  full  of  wine  can- 
not be  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  St.  Paul  noteth  the  hostility; 
'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  :'*  a  man 
that  is  a  drunkard,  does  perire  cito,  '  he  perishes  quickly,'  his 
temptations  that  come  to  him,  make  but  short  work  with  him  ; 
a  drunkard  is  aawros ;  our  English  well  expresses  it,  it  is  "  a 
sottishness,"  and  the  man  is  uKuXaaTos,  a^peios,  a^prjaroi,  "  a 
useless,  senseless  person  :"  e'lr'  ov^'  annvroiv  earl  to  fieOvetv  kukov 
fiiyiarov  apdphtiroiot  xal  (i\a($epu)TaTOV  :  "  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
world,  nothing  is  worse  to  a  man's  self,  nothing  is  more  harm- 
ful than  this  anoarepovvTa.  kavrbv  tov  <f>poveiv,  o  fieyiarov  iifi'tv 
ayaObv  e%ei  i]  <f>vois,  said  Crobylus ;  "it  deprives  a  wise  man 
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of  his  counsel  and  his  understanding."  Now,  because  it  is  the 
greatest  good  that  nature  hath,  that  which  takes  it  away  must 
needs  be  our  greatest  enemy.  Nature  is  weak  enough  of  itself, 
but  drunkenness  takes  from  it  all  the  little  strengths  that  are 
left  to  it,  and  destroys  the  Spirit ;  and  the  man  can  neither 
have  the  strengths  of  nature,  nor  the  strengths  of  grace ;  and 
how  then  can  the  man  do  wisely  or  virtuously  ?  Spiritus 
Sanctus  amat  sicca  corda,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  loves  dry  hearts," 
said  the  Christian  proverb  ;  and  Josephus  said  of  Samson, 
Arj\oi>  y)v  Trpo(j>r]Tevfftiiv  aitb  rijs  irepi  rr)v  itairav  owcppoavrrjs  '.  "  it 
appears  he  was  a  prophet,  or  a  man  full  of  the  Spirit,  by  the 
temperance  of  his  diet,"  and  now  that  all  the  people  are  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  they  must  auivovs  ayveias  e-^etv,  as  Plutarch 
said  of  their  consecrated  persons:  they  must  have  "dry  and 
sober  purities  :"  for  by  this  means  their  reason  is  useful,  and 
their  passions  not  violent,  and  their  discourse  united,  and  the 
precious  things  of  their  memory  at  hand,  and  they  can  pray  and 
read,  and  they  can  meditate  and  practise,  and  then  they  can 
learn  where  their  natural  weaknesses  are  most  urgent,  and  how 
they  can  be  tempted,  and  can  secure  their  aids  accordingly  ; 
but  how  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  man  should  cure  all  the  evils 
of  his  nature,  and  repair  the  breaches  of  Adam's  sin,  and  stop 
all  the  effect  which  is  on  him  from  all  the  evils  of  the  world, 
if  he  delights  in  seas  of  drink,  and  is  pleased  with  the  follies  of 
distempered  persons,  and  laughs  loud  at  the  childish  humors 
and  weak  discourses  of  the  man  that  can  do  nothing  but  that 
for  which  Dionysius  slew  Antiphon,  and  Timagenes  did  fall 
from  Caesar's  friendship;  that  is,  play  the  fool  and  abuse  his 
friend  ;  he  cannot  give  good  counsel  or  spend  an  hour  in  wise 
sayings;  but  half  a  day  they  can  talk  ut  foret,  unde  corona 
cachinnum  tollere  possit,  to  make  the  crowd  laugh,  and  con- 
sider not. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  of  lust ;  because  it  is  exactly  con- 
trary to  Christ  the  king  of  virgins,  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
the  prince  of  purities  and  holy  thoughts;  it  is  a  captivity  of  the 
reason,  and  an  enraging  of  the  passions,  it  wakens  every  night, 
and  rages  every  day,  it  desires  passionately,  and  prosecutes  vio- 
lently, it  hinders  business  and  distracts  counsel,  it  brings  jea- 
lousies and  enkindles  wars,  it  sins  against  the  body,  and  weakens 
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the  soul,  it  defiles  a  temple,  and  drives  the  Holy  Spirit  forth, 
and  it  is  so  intire  a  prosecution  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
nature  ;  such  a  snare  and  a  bait  to  weak  and  easy  fools,  that  it 
prevails  infinitely,  and  rages  horribly,  and  rules  tyrannically  ; 
it  is  a  very  fever  in  the  reason,  and  a  calenture  in  the  passions  ; 
and  therefore  either  it  must  be  quenched,  or  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  cure  our  evil  natures  :  the  curing  of  this  is  not  the  re- 
medy of  a  single  evil,  but  it  is  a  doing  violence  to  our  whole 
nature ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  the  greatest  courage  and  an 
equal  conduct,  and  supposes  spiritual  strengths  great  enough  to 
contest  against  every  enemy. 

4.  Hitherto  is  to  be  reduced,  that  we  avoid  all  flatterers  and 
evil  company  ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  Alexander  should  be 
wise  and  cure  his  pride  and  his  drunkenness,  so  long  as  he  en- 
tertained Agesius  and  Agnon,  Bagoas  and  Demetrius,  and  slew 
Parmenio  and  Philotas,  and  murdered  wise  Callisthenes  :  for 
he  that  loves  to  be  flattered,  loves  not  to  change  his  pleasure ; 
but  had  rather  to  hear  himself  called  wise,  than  to  be  so.  Flat- 
tery does  bribe  an  evil  nature,  and  corrupt  a  good  one;  and 
make  it  love  to  give  wrong  judgment,  and  evil  sentences  :  he 
that  loves  to  be  flattered,  can  never  want  some  to  abuse  him, 
but  he  shall  always  want  one  to  counsel  him,  and  then  he  can 
never  be  wise. 

5.  But  I  must  put  these  advices  into  a  heap ;  he  therefore 
that  will  cure  his  evil  nature,  must  set  himself  against  his  chief- 
est  lust,  which  when  he  hath  overcome,  the  lesser  enemies  will 
come  in  of  themselves.  He  must  endeavor  to  reduce  his  affec- 
tions to  an  indifferency ;  for  all  violence  is  an  enemy  to  reason 
and  counsel,  and  is  that  state  of  disease  for  which  he  is  to  in- 
quire remedies. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  in  all  actions  of  choice  he  deliberate 
and  consider,  that  he  may  never  do  that  for  which  he  must  ask 
a  pardon,  and  he  must  suffer  shame  and  smart :  and  therefore 
Cato  did  well  reprove  Aulus  Albinus  for  writing  the  Roman 
story  in  the  Greek  tongue,  of  which  he  had  but  imperfect  know- 
ledge ;  and  himself  was  put  to  make  his  apology  for  so  doing  : 
Cato  told  him  that  he  was  mightily  in  love  with  a  fault,  tha 
he  had  rather  beg  a  pardon  than  be  innocent.  Who  forced  him 
to  need  the  pardon  1    And  when  beforehand  we  know  we  must 
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change  from  what  we  are  or  do  worse,  it  is  a  better  compen- 
dium not  to  enter  in  from  whence  we  must  uneasily  retire. 

7.  In  all  the  contingencies  of  chance  and  variety  of  action, 
remember  that  thou  art  the  maker  of  thy  own  fortune,  and  of 
thy  own  sin;  charge  not  God  with  it  either  before  or  after; 
the  violence  of  thy  own  passion  is  no  superinduced  necessity 
from  him,  and  the  events  of  providence  in  all  its  strange  variety 
can  give  no  authority  or  patronage  to  a  foul  forbidden  action, 
though  the  next  chance  of  war  or  fortune  be  prosperous  and 
rich.  An  Egyptian  robber,  sleeping  under  a  rotten  wall,  was 
awakened  by  Serapis,  and  sent  away  from  the  ruin  ;  but  being 
quit  from  the  danger,  and  seeing  the  wall  to  slide,  he  thought 
that  the  demon  loved  his  crime,  because  he  had  so  strangely 
preserved  him  from  a  sudden  and  a  violent  death.  But  Serapis 
told  him,  Qafarot'  fxev  ixXvTtov  Nov  e<j>vyes,  aravput  £>'  'todi  0u\ar- 
rofievos,  "  I  saved  you  from  the  wall,  to  reserve  you  for  the 
-wheel  ;"  from  a  short  and  private  death,  to  a  painful  and  dis- 
graceful ;  and  so  it  is  very  frequently  in  the  event  of  human 
affairs  :  men  are  saved  from  one  death,  and  reserved  for  an- 
other;  or  are  preserved  here,  to  be  destroyed  hereafter;  and 
they  that  would  judge  of  actions  by  events,  must  stay  till  all 
events  are  passed,  that  is,  till  all  their  posterity  be  dead,  and 
the  sentence  is  given  at  doom's-day ;  in  the  mean  time  the  evils 
of  our  nature  are  to  be  looked  on  without  all  accidental  appen- 
dages; as  they  are  in  themselves,  as  they  have  an  irregularity 
and  disorder,  an  unreasonableness  and  a  sting;  and  be  sure  to 
rely  on  nothing,  but  the  truth  of  laws  and  promises;  and  take 
severe  accounts  by  those  lines,  which  God  gave  us  on  purpose 
to  reprove  our  evil  habits  and  filthy  inclinations.  Men  that 
are  not  willing  to  be  cured,  are  glad  of  any  thing  to  cozen 
them  ;  but  the  body  of  death  cannot  be  taken  oft'  from  us, 
unless  we  be  honest  in  our  purposes,  and  severe  in  our  counsels, 
and  take  just  measures,  and  glorify  God,  and  set  ourselves  against 
ourselves,  that  we  may  be  changed  into  the  likeness  of  the  sons 
of  God. 

8.  Avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of  religion  :  because  the 
aversation  and  perverseness  of  a  child's  nature  may  be  corrected 
easily;  but  everyday  of  indulgence  and  excuse  increases  the 
evil,  and  makes  it  still  more  natural,  and  still  more  necessary. 
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9.  Learn  to  despise  the  world  ;  or,  which  is  abetter  compen- 
dium in  the  duty,  learn  but  truly  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a 
cozenage  all  the  way ;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face 
of  it  is  flattery  ;  its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are 
false  ;  its  body  is  a  shadow,  and  its  hands  do  knit  spiders' 
webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with  an  hyena's  lip  and  a 
serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  nature  ; 
and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites,  and  nou- 
rishes thirsts  and  fevers  ;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our 
nature,  and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all  our 
cares.  Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nourish  it; 
but  if  you  leave  to  feed  on  such  unwholesome  diet,  your  nature 
reverts  to  its  first  purities,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

4.  I  am  now  to  consider,  how  far  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
can  be  innocent,  and  consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  all 
these  counsels  are  to  be  entertained  into  a  willing  spirit,  and 
not  only  so,  but  into  an  active  :  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  only 
willing,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  will  in  many  instances  become 
stronger  than  the  strengths  of  the  spirit.  For  he  that  hath  a 
good  will,  and  dotli  not  do  good  actions,  which  are  required  of 
him,  is  hindered,  but  not  by  (jod  that  requires  them,  and  there- 
fore by  himself,  or  his  worst  enemy.  But  the  measures  of  this 
question  are  these : 

1.  If  the  flesh  hinders  us  of  our  duty,  it  is  our  enemy;  and 
then  our  misery  is  not,  tint  the  flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too 
strong;  but,  2.  when  it  abates  the  degrees  of  duty  and  stops  its 
growth,  or  its  passing  on  to  action  and  effect,  then  it  is  weak, 
but  not  directly  nor  always  criminal.  But  to  speak  particu- 
larly, 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  of  any  thing  that  is  a  direct  duty, 
and  prevails  on  the  spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  con- 
tract an  evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  sin  : 
his  flesh  is  the  mother  of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  I  desire  to  serve  God,  and  cannot  as  I 
would  :  I  would  fain  love  God  above  all  things  in  the  world, 
but  the  flesh  hath  appetites  of  its  own  that  must  be  observed  : 
I  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive  others ;  but  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  put  up  such  an  injury  :  for  know  that  no  infirmity,  no 
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unavoidable  accident,  no  necessity,  no  poverty,  no  business, 
can  hinder  us  from  the  love  of  God,  or  forgiving  injuries,  or 
being  of  a  religious  and  a  devout  spirit :  poverty  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  world  are  things,  that  can  no  more  hinder  the 
spirit  in  these  duties,  than  a  strong  enemy  can  hinder  the  sun 
to  shine,  or  the  clouds  to  drop  rain.  These  things  which  God 
requires  of  us,  and  exacts  from  us  with  mighty  penalties,  these 
he  hath  made  us  able  to  perform  ;  for  he  knows  that  we  have 
no  strength  but  what  he  gives  us  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  binds 
burdens  on  our  shoulders,  so  he  gives  us  strength  to  bear  them  : 
and  therefore  he  that  says  he  cannot  forgive,  says  only  that  his 
lust  is  stronger  than  his  religion  ;  his  flesh  prevails  on  his  spirit. 
For  what  necessity  can  a  man  have  to  curse  him,  whom  he  calls 
enemy?  or  to  sue  him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  him  any  spite?  A 
man  may  serve  all  his  needs  of  nature,  though  he  does  nothing 
of  all  this  ;  and  if  he  be  willing,  what  hinders  him  to  love,  to 
pardon,  to  wish  well,  to  desire  ?  The  willing  is  the  doing  in 
this  case  ;  and  he  that  says  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  but  he 
cannot,  does  not  understand  what  he  says.  For  all  the  duty  of 
the  inner  man  consists  in  the  actions  of  the  will,  and  there  they 
are  seated,  and  to  it  all  the  inferior  faculties  obey  in  those 
things  which  are  direct  emanations  and  effects  of  will.  He  that 
desires  to  love  God,  does  love  him;  indeed  men  are  often 
cozened  with  pretences,  and  in  some  good  mood,  or  warmed 
with  a  holy  passion,  but  it  signifies  nothing ;  because  they  will 
not  quit  the  love  of  God's  enemies  ;  and  therefore,  they  do  not 
desire  what  they  say  they  do  :  but  if  the  will  and  heart  be 
right,  and  not  false  and  dissembling,  this  duty  is  or  will  be  done 
infallibly. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  willing,  it  will  pass  on  to 
outward  actions  in  all  things,  where  it  ought  or  can.  He  that 
hath  a  charitable  soul  will  have  a  charitable  hand ;  and  will 
give  his  money  to  the  poor,  as  he  hath  given  his  heart  to  God. 
For  these  things  which  are  in  our  hand,  are  under  the  power 
of  the  will,  and  therefore  are  to  be  commanded  by  it.  He  that 
says  to  the  naked,  '  Be  warm  and  clothed,'  and  gives  him  not 
the  garment  that  lies  by  him,  or  money  to  buy  one,  mocks  God, 
and  the  poor,  and  himself.    Ncquam  Mud  verbtim  est,  Bene 
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vult,  nisi  qui  benefacit,  said  the  comedy  ;  "  It  is  an  evil  saying 
'  He  wishes  well,'  unless  he  do  well."* 

3.  Those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  that  is,  such 
things  in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak,  or  naturally  or 
politically  disabled,  the  will  does  the  work  of  the  outward  and    ||  f 
of  the  inward  man  ;  we  cannot  clothe  Christ's  body,  he  needs  , 
it  not,  and  we  cannot  approach  so  sacred  and  separate  a  pre- 
sence ;  but  if  we  desire  to  d6  it,  it  is  accounted  as  if  we  had.  , 
The  ignorant  man  cannot  discourse  wisely  and  promote  the  in- 
terest of  souls,  but  he  can  love  souls,  and  desire  their  felicity  :  ■ 
though  I  cannot  build  hospitals  and  colleges,  or  pour  great  | 
sums  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the  poor,  yet  if  I  encourage 
others  and  exhort  them,  if  I  commend  and  promote  the  work, 

I  have  done  the  work  of  a  holy  religion.  For  in  these  and  the 
like  cases,  the  outward  work  is  not  always  set  in  our  power, 
and  therefore,  without  our  fault  is  omitted,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  that  which  is  in  our  power. 

4.  For  that  is  the  last  caution  concerning  this  question.  No 
man  is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  willing  spirit,  but  he  that  endeavors 
to  do  the  outward  work,  or  to  make  all  the  supplies  that  he 
can  ;  not  only  by  the  forwardness  of  his  spirit,  but  by  the  com- 
pensation of  some  other  charities,  or  devotion,  or  religion. 
'  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,'  and  therefore  I  can  give  you 
none  :  but  I  wish  you  well  ;  how  will  that  appear  ?  Why 
thus,  '  Such  as  I  have,  I  will  give  you ;  rise  up  and  walk.'  I 
cannot  give  you  God,  but  I  can  give  you  counsel ;  I  cannot 
relieve  your  need,  but  I  can  relieve  your  sadness;  I  cannot 
cure  you,  but  I  can  comfort  you  ;  I  cannot  take  away  your 
poverty,  but  I  can  ease  your  spirit ;  and  '  God  accepts  us' 
(saith  the  Apostle)  '  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  what  he  hath  not.'  Only  as  our  desires  are  great, 
and  our  spirits  are  willing,  so  we  shall  find  ways  to  make 
supply  of  our  want  of  ability  and  expressed  liberality. 

Et  labor  ingeniuni  nmero  dedit,  et  sua  quemqiie 
Advigilare  sibi  jussit  fordina  premendo. 

What  the  poor  man's  need  will  make  him  do,  that  also  the 

•  Trinammus,  >i.  C.  38. 
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good  man's  charity  will ;  it  will  find  out  ways  and  artificers  of 
relief,  in  kind  or  in  value;  in  comfort  or  in  prayers;  in  doing 
it  himself  or  procuring  others. 

TldvTa  5e  tout'  iSlfiafc  iriK/>7)  irdfToXfios  avayKT]. 

The  necessity  of  our  fortune,  and  the  willingness  of  our  spirits 
will  do  all  this;  all  that  it  can,  and  something  that  it  cannot; 
'  You  have  relieved  the  saints'  (saith  St.  Paul)  '  according  to 
your  power,  yea,  and  beyond  your  power;'  only  let  us  be  care- 
ful in  all  instances,  that  we  yield  not  to  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  nor  listen  to  its  fair  pretences  ;  for  the  flesh  can  do  more 
than  it  says,  we  can  do  more  than  we  think  we  can  ;  and  if  we 
do  some  violence  to  the  flesh,  to  our  affairs,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  fortune,  for  the  interest  of  our  spirit,  we  shall  make 
our  flesh  useful,  and  the  spirit  strong;  the  flesh  and  its  weakness 
shall  be  no  more  an  objection,  but  shall  comply,  aud  cooperate, 
and  serve  all  the  necessities  of  the  spirit. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  V. 

JEREMIAH,  CHAP.  XLV1II.— VERSE  10. 

PART  L 

Christ's  kingdom,  being  in  order  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father,  must  therefore  be  spiritual,  because  then  it  is  that  all 
things  must  become  spiritual,  not  only  by  way  of  eminency, 
but  by  intire  constitution  and  change  of  natures.  The  changed 
faculties,  employments,  and  enjoyments  of  men,  &c.  in  this 
state,  dilated  on.  Contrast  between  our  desires  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next. 

Between  these  two  states  of  natural  flesh  and  heavenly 
spirit,  the  miseries  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
there  is  a  middle  state,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  wrought  for  us 
by  our  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  reform  our  nature, 
&c.  The  religion  which  he  taught  is  a  spiritual  religion  ;  it 
designs  to  make  us  spiritual,  serving  God  not  only  with  our 
hearts  and  affections,  but  with  fervent,  active  zeal,  according 
to  the  nature  of  things  spiritual.  Now  though  God  always 
perfectly  intended  it,  yet  because  he  less  perfectly  required  it  in 
the  law  given  to  the  Jews,  they  fell  short  in  both  these  re- 
spects. For,  1.  they  rested  in  the  outward  action,  thinking 
themselves  chaste  if  they  were  not  actual  adulterers;  and,  2. 
they  had  no  holy  zeal  for  God's  glory,  nor  any  quickness  of 
action,  excepting  a  few  zealots,  who  were  inflamed  rather  than 
fervent  :  their  character  dilated  on.  All  this  Christ  came  to 
mend  ;  to  teach  us  to  do  our  duty,  both  sincerely  and  fervently : 
for  if  we  fail  in  either  of  these  respects,  we  do  the  Lord's  work 
deceitfully. 
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Here  then  is  the  duty  of  all.  1.  God  requires  of  us  to  serve 
him  with  a  whole  or  intire  worship  and  religion  :  2.  he  requires 
of  us  to  serve  him  with  intense  affections  :  3.  after  these 
topics  the  measures  of  zeal  and  its  insubordinations  will  be 
discussed. 

I.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body,  without  the  soul, 
serves  him  deceitfully:  for  God  says,  My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart. 

First,  to  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  his 
glorious  attributes:  it  declares  him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
&c.  :  2.  it  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  .of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  confesses  him  ruler  of  all  the  affairs  of  men  :  3.  it 
distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all  our  conversation 
with  man,  &c.  :  4.  he  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all  the 
rest,  because  that  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  actions :  5.  to 
sum  up  many  reasons  in  one,  God  by  requiring  the  heart 
secures  the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our  duty,  its  sin- 
cerity, its  integrity,  and  its  perfection :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

Secondly,  he  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body, 
when  both  can  be  conjoined,  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully. God  will  make  all  due  allowance  for  wants  and  infir- 
mities ;  but  as  he  hath  rendered  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the 
soul,  and  hath  given  money  for  alms,  power  to  protect  the  op- 
pressed, knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs, 
the  soul  alone  is  not  to  work  ;  but  the  body  must  serve  the 
spirit ;  so  that  what  one  desires,  the  other  may  effect :  this  topic 
enlarged  on. 

Thirdly,  they  are  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,  who  reserve 
one  faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves  ;  or  one  action  to 
please  their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion.  Doctrine  of 
Rabbi  Kinichi  and  other  Jews  on  this  head.  Cautions  against 
the  sin  of  pride  in  our  virtues.  Saying  of  St.  Augustine  on 
this  point.  St.  Peter  was  safer  by  his  fall  than  by  his  former 
confidence. 
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Two  of  the  noblest  Christian  virtues  arc  made  to  many  per- 
sons a  savor  of  death  ;  that  is,  faith  and  charity  :  some  men 
think  that  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough  to  answer  all  the  ac- 
cusations of  sin,  &c.  ;  whilst  others  keep  sin  alive,  and  make 
account  to  pay  for  it ;  God  being  put  to  relieve  his  own  poor, 
at  the  price  of  the  sin  of  another  of  his  servants;  but  the  case 
of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  as  follows.  Charity  is  a  cer- 
tain cure  of  sins  that  are  past,  not  that  are  present.  He  that 
repents,  and  quits  his  sins,  and  then  relieves  the  poor,  turns  his 
former  crimes  to  holiness.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  faith  with  repentance  at  first,  faith  with 
charity  at  last.  The  larger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil 
actions  will  prevail  ;  but  this  is  only  when  virtue  is  habitual, 
and  sins  are  single,  casual,  and  seldom  committed;  without 
choice  and  affection  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

Fourthly  :  there  is  one  deceit  more  in  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
tension of  our  duty,  destroying  the  integrity  of  its  constitution  : 
for  they  do  the  work  of  God  deceitfully,  who  think  that  he  is 
sufficiently  served  by  abstinence  from  evil,  and  who  strive  not 
for  the  acquisition  of  holy  charity  and  religion.  Observation 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  this  point,  regarding  the  Phari- 
sees :  topic  enlarged  on. 

Fifthly,  those  are  deceitful  workers,  who  promise  to  God, 
but  mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended  ;  people  that  are 
confident  in  the  day  of  ease,  and  fail  in  that  of  danger  ;  they 
that  pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be  not  obtained  at 
that  price,  go  no  farther ;  such  as  delight  in  outward  forms, 
and  regard  not  the  substance  or  design  of  an  institution  ;  &c. 
Conclusion. 

PART  II. 

II.  The  next  inquiry  is  into  the  intenseness  of  our  duty  : 
and  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  change  the  word  deceitfully , 
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as  some  Latin  copies  do,  into  negligently  ;  implying  that  as  our 
duty  must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent.  Animated  descrip- 
tion given  of  persons  whose  affections  in  religious  duty  are  luke- 
warm and  languid.  God  is  said  to  hate  such  a  fixed  state 
even  worse  than  that  of  frigid  indifference:  wherefore  it  must 
contain  some  peculiar  evils.    These  displayed. 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence  :  for  it  makes  a 
man  to  spend  his  labor  for  that  which  profits  not,  and  to  deny 

j  his  appetite  for  an  unsatisfying  interest :  he  puts  his  monies 
|  into  a  broken  bag,  and  thus  loses  the  principal  for  not  increa- 
i  sing  the  interest :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

2.  The  second  appendant  evil  is,  that  lukewarmness  is  the 
occasion  of  greater  evil  ;  because  the  remiss  and  easy  Christian 
shuts  the  gate  against  the  heavenly  breathings  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit ;  he  is  tempted  to  security  :  whoever  slips  in  his  spi- 
ritual walking,  does  not  presently  fall ;  but  if  that  slip  does  not 
awaken  his  diligence  and  caution,  then  his  ruin  begins. 

3.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  incorrigible  than  a  state 
of  coldness  ;  while  men  flatter  themselves  that  their  state  is 
good;  that  they  are  rich  and  need  nothing;  that  their  lamps 
are  dressed  :  character  of  such  persons  dilated  on. 

It  concerns  us  next  to  inquire  concerning  the  duty  in  its 
proper  instances;  in  faith,  in  prayer,  and  in  charity. 

1.  Our  faith  must  be  strong,  active,  patient,  reasonable,  and 
unalterable  ;  without  doubting,  fear,  or  partiality. 

It  Our  faith  and  persuasions  in  religion  are  most  commonly 
imprinted  in  us  by  our  country,  &c.  But  whatever  it  was  that 
brought  us  into  it,  we  must  take  care,  when  we  are  in,  that  our 
faith  stand  on  its  proper  and  most  reasonable  foundations. 

2.  The  faith  and  the  whole  religion  of  many  men  is  the  pro 
duction  of  fear :  that  is  but  a  deceitful  and  lukewarm  faith 
which  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbelieve. 

3.  The  faith  of  many  is  such,  that  they  dare  not  trust  it  : 
they  will  talk  of  it  and  serve  their  vanity  or  interests  by  it ;  but 
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in  any  emergency  they  dare  not  trust  it.    Speech  of  Anti- 
sthenes  to  the  Orphic  priest  recorded. 

4.  Some  measure  their  faitli  by  shows  and  appearances,  by  | 
ceremonies,  professions,  and  little  institutions.    But  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  has  no  signification  at  all  except  obedience  and 
charity  :  this  enlarged  on. 

II.  Our  prayers  and  devotions  must  be  fervent  and  zealous,  c 
supported  by  a  patient  spirit,  set  forwards  by  importunity,  con- 
tinued by  perseverance,  carried  along  by  strong  but  holy  de-  » 
sires,  and  ballasted  by  resignation  to  the  divine  will :  then  they 
are  as  God  likes  them,  and  do  the  work  to  God's  glory  and 
our  interest  effectively  :  this  topic  enlarged  on.  Lukewarm 
and  fervent  prayer  contrasted  under  the  similitudes  of  a  sluggish 
creeping  brook,  and  of  a  full  and  rapid  stream. 

III.  Our  charity  also  must  be  fervent.  Our  duty  to  God 
should  be  very  pleasing  to  us:  it  must  pass  on  to  action,  and 
do  the  action  vigorously :  it  is  called  in  Scripture  the  labor 
and  travail  of  love.  He  that  loves  passionately  will  do  not 
only  what  his  friend  needs,  but  what  he  himself  can  :  this  topic 
enlarged  on. 

Consideration  concerning  the  degrees  of  intention  and  for- 
ward zeal. 

1.  No  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  he 
that  prefers  religion  before  business,  charity  before  his  own 
ease,  the  relief  of  his  brother  before  money,  and  God  before  his 
friend  or  interest.  Which  rule  is  not  to  be  understood  abso- 
lutely, and  in  particular  instances,  but  always  generally ;  and 
when  it  descends  to  particulars,  it  must  be  in  proportion 
to  circumstances,  and  by  their  proper  measures  :  this  fully 
shown. 

2.  To  the  fervor  and  zeal  which  is  necessary,  it  is  required 
that  constancy  and  perseverance  be  added.  Be  faithful  vnto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,  said  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna.    He  that  is  warm 
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to-day  and  cold  to-morrow,  hath  not  yet  well  chosen  what  side 
he  will  be  of,  does  not  see  reason  enough  for  religion,  and  has 
not  confidence  enough  for  its  contrary  ;  and  therefore  he  is,  as 
St.  James  says,  of  a  doubtful  mind:  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

3.  No  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  who  delights  in 
the  service  of  God :  without  this  no  man  can  persevere,  but 
must  faint  under  the  pressure  of  an  uneasy  load.  If  he  goes  to 
his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  if  he  gives  alms  like  those 
who  pay  contributions,  and  meditates  with  the  same  willingness 
as  young  men  die,  such  an  one  "acts  a  part  which  he  cannot 
long  personate,  but  will  soon  find  out  many  excuses  to  de- 
sert his  duty  :"  this  topic  dilated  on  to  the  end. 

PART  III. 

So  long  as  our  zeal  in  religion  hath  only  the  above-men- 
tioned constituted  parts,  it  hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the 
duty  alive :  but  beyond  this  there  are  many  degrees  of  earnest- 
ness, which  are  progressions  towards  perfection  :  of  this  sort  is 
reckoned  frequency  in  prayer,  and  alms  above  our  estate. 
Concerning  these  instances  two  cautions  are  given. 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is  an  act  of  zeal  so 
ready  and  prepared,  so  easy  and  so  fitted  to  every  man's  af- 
fairs, necessities,  and  possibilities,  that  he  who  prays  but  sel- 
dom, cannot  in  any  sense  pretend  to  be  a  religious  person. 
Exhortations  of  Scripture  on  this  head.  The  many  things 
which  urge  a  man  to  pray,  recounted.  The  activity  of  Satan 
to  hinder  us  in  this  duty  pointed  out,  and  the  reasons  of  it. 
Utility  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  pleasure  gained 
thereby.  Caution  above  referred  to,  on  this  point,  viz.  that 
frequency  in  prayer,  and  that  part  of  zeal  which  relates  to  it, 
must  proceed  only  from  a  holy  spirit,  a  wise  heart,  and  a  reason- 
able persuasion  ;  not  from  passion  or  fear,  imitation,  desire  of 
fame,  &c.  else  it  will  be  unblessed  and  unprosperous  :  if  there- 
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fore  it  happen  to  begin  on  a  weak  principle,  we  must  be  careful 
to  change  the  motive.  Also,  when  you  are  entered  into  a 
state  of  zealous  prayer  and  regular  devotion,  whatever  interrup- 
tions you  meet  with,  observe  their  causes,  and  be  sure  to  make 
them  irregular,  seldom,  and  contingent:  this  enlarged  on. 

2.  Concerning  the  second  instance  named,  namely  "to  give 
alms  above  our  estate,"  it  is  an  excellent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs 
no  other  caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion  and  danger, 
but  that  we  should  not  let  our  egressions  of  charity  prejudice 
justice.  See  that  thy  alms  do  not  other  men  wrong,  and  they 
will  never  hurt  thee  by  their  abundance  :  this  topic  discussed, 
and  our  duty  towards  our  own  family,  in  this  point  of  view, 
defined.  Various  other  acts  of  self-dedication,  self-devotion, 
austerity,  liberality,  and  protection  afforded  to  others,  referred 
to  this  head. 

3.  The  proper  measures  to  be  observed  in  acts  of  zeal,  by 
which  it  will  become  safe  and  holy. 

1.  The  first  measure,  by  which  our  zeal  may  comply  with  our 
duty,  and  its  actions  become  laudable,  is  charity  to  our  neigh- 
bor ;  in  which  we  particularly  glorify  God  by  imitating  him  : 
this  charity  in  spiritual  matters  dilated  on.  Powers  and  minis- 
tries given  to  us  all  by  God  to  promote  his  religion,  and  the 
good  of  other  men's  souls ;  this  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
frequent  self-examination  :  method  of  this  charity  dilated  on. 
Caution  given,  that  zeal  for  our  neighbor's  amendment  be  only 
expressed  in  ways  of  kindness,  not  of  cruelty  or  importunate 
justice:  persecution  through  zeal  for  religion  condemned :  all 
bitterness  of  zeal  reproved.  Christ's  reproof  to  Peter  for 
drawing  his  sword.  Zeal  of  the  Jews  for  their  religion  com- 
mented :  that  of  the  Apostles  contrasted  with  it. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence ;  for  as  charity  is 
the  matter  of  zeal,  so  is  discretion  the  manner.  Let  the  end 
be  consonant  to  the  design;  let  charity  be  intended,  and 
charity  be  clone. 
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But  there  is  also  a  zeal  for  religion  or  worship  :  and  this  hath 
more  need  of  caution  ;  for  religion  can  he  turned  into  a  snare 
and  abused  into  superstition,  &c.    Evils  of  this  dilated  on. 

Therefore,  1.  our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which 
is  profitable.  There  are  many  institutions  and  customs  intro- 
duced into  religion  on  very  fair  motives,  and  adapted  to  great 
necessities  :  but  to  imitate  them  when  disrobed  of  their  proper 
ends,  is  an  importune  and  imprudent  zeal  :  this  applied  to  celi- 
bacy and  to  fasting.  2.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond 
that  which  is  safe:  to  some  persons,  at  their  first  entry  on  reli- 
gion, no  repentance  seems  sharp  enough,  no  charities  expensive 
enough,  no  fastings  afflictive  enough,  &c. ;  but  the  event  is, 
that  this  passionate  spirit  evaporates ;  and  indignation,  hatred 
of  holy  things,  carelessness,  or  despair  succeeds  to  it.  3.  Let 
zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt  any  thing  but  what  is  possi- 
ble. Vow  of  M.  Teresa  :  the  spirit  must  be  secured  by  the 
proper  nature  of  the  duty,  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  man.  4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  unless  it  be 
exercised  in  a  likely  matter :  this  is  necessary  to  prevent 
scruples  and  snares,  shameful  retreats,  and  new  fantastic  prin- 
ciples. In  all  our  undertakings,  we  must  consider  what  is  our 
state  of  life,  our  natural  inclinations,  our  society  and  dependen- 
cies ;  by  what  necessities  we  are  depressed ;  by  what  hopes  we 
are  biassed  :  by  these  let  us  measure  our  hearts  and  their  proper 
business.  Return  of  the  subject  to  exhortations  in  the  cause 
of  zeal. 
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SERMON  V. 

OF  LUKEWARM  NESS  AND  ZEAL;  OR,  SPI- 
RITUAL FERVOR. 


JEREMIAH,   CHAP.   XLVIII. — VERSE  10. 
Cursed  be  he  that  doth  the  work,  of  the  Lord  deceitfully. 
PART  I. 

Christ's  kingdom, — being  in  order  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father ,  which  shall  be  manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment, — 
must  therefore  be  spiritual ;  because  then  it  is  that  all  things 
must  become  spiritual,  not  only  by  way  of  eminency,  but  by 
intire  constitution  and  perfect  change  of  natures.  Men  shall  be 
like  angels,  and  angels  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  lap  of  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  felicities;  the  soul  shall  not  understand  by 
material  phantasms,  neither  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  the 
body,  but  the  body  itself  shall  become  spiritual,  and  the  eye 
shall  see  intellectual  objects,  and  the  mouth  shall  feed  on 
hymns  and  glorifications  of  God  ;  the  belly  shall  be  then  made 
satisfied  by  the  fulness  of  righteousness,  and  the  tongue  shall 
speak  nothing  but  praises,  and  the  propositions  of  a  celestial 
wisdom  ;  the  motion  shall  be  the  swiftness  of  an  ansel,  and  it 
shall  be  clothed  with  white  as  with  a  garment  :  holiness  is  the 
sun,  and  righteousness  is  the  moon  in  that  region;  our  society 
shall  be  choirs  of  singers,  and  our  conversation  wonder  ;  con- 
templation shall  be  our  food,  and  love  shall  be  "  the  wine  of 
elect  souls.''  And  as  to  every  natural  appetite,  there  is  now 
proportioned  an  object,  crass,  material,  unsatisfying,  aud  al- 
layed with  sorrow  and  uneasiness  :  so  there  be  new  capacities 
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and  equal  objects  ;  the  desires  shall  be  fruition,  and  the.  appe- 
tite shall  not  suppose  want,  but  a  faculty  of  delight,  and  an 
immeasurable  complacency :  the  will  and  the  understanding-, 
love  and  wonder,  joys  every  day  and  the  same  for  ever;  this 
shall  be  their  state  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  resur- 
rection to  this  life  ;  where  the  body  shall  be  a  partner,  but  no 
servant;  where  it  shall  have  no  work  of  its  own,  but  it  shall 
rejoice  with  the  soul ;  where  the  soul  shall  rule  without  resist- 
ance or  an  enemy  :  and  we  shall  be  fitted  to  enjoy  God  who 
is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  world  we  see  it  is 
quite  contrary  :  we  long  for  perishing  meat,  and  fill  our  stomachs 
with  corruption  ;  we  look  after  white  and  red,  and  the  weaker 
beauties  of  the  night;  we  are  passionate  after  rings  and  seals, 
and  enraged  at  the  breakiug  of  a  crystal ;  we  delight  in  the 
society  of  fools  and  weak  persons ;  we  laugh  at  sin  and  con- 
trive mischiefs ;  and  the  body  rebels  against  the  soul  and  car- 
ries the  cause  against  all  its  just  pretences;  and  our  soul  itself 
is,  above  half  of  it,  earth  and  stone,  in  its  affections  and  dis- 
tempers ;  our  hearts  are  hard  and  inflexible  to  the  softer  whis- 
pers of  mercy  and  compassion,  having  no  loves  for  any  thing 
but  strange  flesh,  and  heaps  of  money,  and  popular  noises,  for 
misery  and  folly  ;  and  therefore  we  are  a  huge  way  off  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  excellences,  whose  designs,  whose 
ends,  whose  constitution,  is  spiritual  and  holy,  and  separate 
and  sublime  and  perfect.  Now  between  these  two  states  of 
natural  flesh  and  heavenly  spirit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  the  regions  of  light,  the  miseries  of  man  and  the  per- 
fections of  God  ;  the  imperfection  of  nature  where  we  stand 
by  our  creation,  and  supervening  follies,  and  that  state  of  feli- 
cities, whither  we  are  designed  by  the  mercies  of  God, — there 
is  a  middle  state,  '  the  kingdom  of  grace,'  wrought  for  us  by 
our  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  came  to  perfect  the 
virtue  of  religion,  and  the  designs  of  God,  and  to  reform  our 
nature,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  that  spiritual 
state  where  all  felicity  does  dwell.  The  religion  that  Christ 
taught  is  a  spiritual  religion  ;  its  designs  (so  far  as  this  state  can 
permit)  to  make  us  spiritual ;  that  is,  so  as  the  Spirit  be  the 
I  prevailing  ingredient.  God  must  now  be  worshipped  in  spirit, 
and  not  only  so,  but  with  a  fervent  spirit;  and  though  God  in 
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all  religions  did  seize  on  tbe  spirit,  and  even  under  Moses'  law 
did,  by  the  shadow  of  the  ceremony,  require  the  substantial 
worship,  and,  by  cutting  off  the  flesh,  intended  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart  :  yet  because  they  were  to  mind  the  outward 
action,  it  took  oft*  much  from  the  intention  and  activity  of  the 
spirit;  man  could  not  do  both  busily.  And  then  they  failed 
also  in  the  other  part  of  a  spiritual  religion  ;  for  the  nature  of 
a  spiritual  religion  is,  that  in  it  we  serve  God  with  our  hearts 
and  affections  ;  and  because  while  the  spirit  prevails,  we  do 
not  to  evil  purposes  of  abatement  converse  with  flesh  and 
blood,  this  service  is  also  fervent,  intense,  active,  wise,  and 
busy,  according  to  the  nature  of  things  spiritual.  ]Sow  be- 
cause God  always  perfectly  intended  it,  yet  because  he  less 
perfectly  required  it  in  the  law  of  Moses,  I  say  they  fell  short 
in  both. 

For,  1.  they  so  rested  in  the  outward  action,  that  they 
thought  themselves  chaste  if  they  were  no  adulterers,  though 
their  eyes  were  wanton  as  kids,  and  their  thoughts  polluted  as 
the  springs  of  the  wilderness,  when  a  panther  and  a  lioness 
descend  to  drink  and  lust;  and  if  they  did  not  rob  the  temple, 
they  accounted  it  no  sin  if  they  murmured  at  the  riches  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  Josephus  reproves  Polybius  for  saying  that  An- 
tiochus  was  punished  for  having  a  design  of  sacrilege  ;  and 
therefore  Tertullian  says  of  them,  they  were  ncc  plena,  nec 
ndeo  timenda  discipline  ad  innoccntiw  veritatem ;  this  was 
'  their  righteousness,' which  Christ  said  unless  we  will  •  exceed, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  where  all  spi- 
ritual perfections  are  in  state  and  excellency. 

2.  The  other  part  of  a  spiritual  worship  is  a  fervor  and  a 
holy  zeal  of  God's  glory,  greatness  of  desire,  and  quickness  of 
action  :  of  all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  all,  excepting 
the  zealots  amongst  them,  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  but 
inflamed  ;  and  they  had  the  earnestness  of  passion  for  the  holy 
warmth  of  religion,  and  instead  of  an  earnest  charity  they  had 
a  cruel  discipline,  and  for  fraternal  correction  they  did  destroy 
a  sinning  Israelite  :  and  by  both  these  evil  states  of  religion 
they  did  '  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  ;'  they  either  gave 
him  the  action  without  the  heart,  or  zeal  without  charity,  or 
religion  without  zeal,  or  ceremony  without  religion,  or  indiffer- 
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ency  without  desires;  and  then  God  is  served  by  the  outward 
man  and  not  the  inward  ;  or  by  part  of  the  inward  and  not  all ; 
by  the  understanding  and  not  by  the  will ;  or  by  the  will  when 
the  affections  are  cold  and  the  body  unapt,  and  the  lower  facul- 
ties in  rebellion,  and  the  superior  in  disorder,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons  ungracious,  and  our  ends 
unacquired,  and  the  state  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  not  at  all  set 
forward  towards  any  hope  or  possibility  of  being  obtained.  All 
this  Christ  came  to  mend ;  and  by  his  laws  did  make  provision 
that  God  should  be  served  intirely,  according  as  God  always 
designed,  and  accordingly  required  by  his  prophets,  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  text,  that  his  work  be  done  sincerely,  and  our 
duty  with  great  affection  ;  and  by  these  two  provisions,  both 
the  intention  and  the  extension  are  secured  :  our  duty  shall  be 
intire,  and  it  shall  be  perfect,  we  shall  be  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
without  a  limb,  nor  without  natural  heat,  and  then  '  the  work 
of  the  Lord  will  prosper  in  our  hands :'  but  if  we  fail  in  either, 
we  do  '  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully,'  and  then  we  are  accursed. 
For  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  '  Cursed  be  he  that  doth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.' 

Here  then  is  the  duty  of  us  all :  I.  God  requires  of  us  to 
serve  him  with  an  integral,  intire,  or  a  whole  worship  and 
religion.  2.  God  requires  of  us  to  serve  him  with  earnest, 
and  intense  affections;  the  intire  purpose  of  both  which  I  shall 
represent  in  its  several  parts  by  so  many  propositions.  3.  I 
shall  consider  concerning  the  measures  of  zeal  and  its  inordi- 
nations. 

1.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body  without  the  soul,  serves 
God  deceitfully.  '  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart ;'  and  though  I 
cannot  think  that  nature  was  so  sacramental  as  to  point  out  the 
holy  and  mysterious  Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  heart  of  man  is  God's  special  portion,  and 
every  angle  ought  to  point  out  towards  him  directly;  that  is, 
the  soul  of  man  ought  to  be  presented  to  God,  and  given  him 
as  an  oblation  to  the  interest  of  his  service. 

1.  For,  to  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  his 
glorious  attributes  ;  it  declares  him  to  be  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  and  that  he  reads  the  secret  purposes,  and  beholds  the 
smallest  arrests  of  fancy,  and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  in 
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trigues  of  crafty  people  ;  and  searches  out  every  plot  and  trifling 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  against  ourselves,  and  against  our 
brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  confesses  all  the  affairs  of  men,  all  their  cabinets 
and  their  nightly  counsels,  their  snares  and  two-edged  mischiefs 
to  be  overruled  by  hiin  ;  for  what  he  sees  he  judges,  and  what 
he  judges  he  rules,  and  what  he  rules  must  turn  to  his  glory  ; 
and  of  this  glory  he  reflects  rays  and  influences  on  his  servants, 
and  it  shall  also  turn  to  their  good. 

3.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all 
our  conversation  with  man,  and  separates  the  Divine  command- 
ments from  the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes  and  republics  :  for 
these  are  satisfied  by  the  outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any 
other  cognisance  of  the  heart,  and  the  will  of  man,  but  as  him- 
self is  pleased  to  signify.  He  that  wishes  the  Jiseus  "empty, 
and  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  in  his  counting- 
house,  cannot  be  punished  by  the  laws,  unless  himself  become 
his  own  traitor  and  accuser ;  and  therefore  what  man  cannot 
discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and  must  not  require.  But  God 
sees  it,  and  judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore  reserves 
this  as  his  own  portion,  and  the  chiefest  feudal  right  of  his 
crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all  the  rest ;  because 
this  is  the  principle  of  all  the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  mark, 
and  the  hand  obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by  its  prescriptions ; 
we  eat  and  drink  by  measures  which  the  soul  desires  and 
limits  ;  and  though  the  natural  actions  of  men  are  not  subject 
to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the  animal  actions  are  under  discipline; 
and  although  it  cannot  be  helped  that  we  shall  desire,  yet  our 
desires  can  receive  measures,  and  the  laws  of  circumstances, 
and  be  reduced  to  order,  and  nature  be  changed  into  grace,  and 
the  actions  animal  (such  as  are,  eating,  drinking,  laughing, 
weeping,  Sec.)  shall  become  actions  of  religion  ;  and  those  that 
are  simply  natural  (such  as,  being  hungry  and  thirsty)  shall  be 
adopted  into  the  retinue  of  religion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or  directed;  and  there- 
fore God  requires  the  heart,  because  he  requires  all ;  and  all 
cannot  be  secured,  without  the  principle  be  inclosed.    But  he 
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that  seals  up  a  fountain,  may  chink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and 
may  best  appoint  the  channel  where  it  shall  run,  and  what 
grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

5.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in  one;  God  by  re- 
quiring the  heart  secures  the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our 
duty,  and  its  sincerity,  and  its  integrity,  and  its  perfection  :  for 
so  also  God  takes  account  of  little  things ;  it  being  all  one  in 
the  heart  of  man,  whether  maliciously  it  omits  a  duty  in  a 
small  instance  or  in  a  great;  for  although  the  expression  hath 
variety  and  degrees  in  it,  in  relation  to  those  purposes  of  use- 
fulness and  charity  whither  God  designs  it,  yet  the  obedience 
and  disobedience  are  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally  accounted 
for;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Tryphon  disputed  against  Justin, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be  kept, 
because  it  also  requiring  the  heart  of  man,  did  stop  every  egres- 
sion of  disorders:  for  making  the  root  holy  and  healthful,  as 
the  balsam  of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna  in  the  evening  of 
the  sabbath  ;  it  also  causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums 
fit  for  incense,  and  oblations  for  the  altar  of  proposition,  and  a 
cloud  of  perfume  fit  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins  ;  and  being 
united  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  world,  to  reconcile  God  and 
man  together.  On  these  reasons  you  see  it  is  highly  fit  that 
God  should  require  it,  and  that  we  should  pay  the  sacrifice  of 
our  hearts ;  and  not  at  all  think  that  God  is  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  the  hands,  when  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  absent. 
He  that  prays  because  he  would  be  quiet,  and  would  fain  be 
quit  of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the  laws,  and  comes  to 
church  to  avoid  shame,  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an  impor- 
tunate beggar,  or  relieves  his  old  parents  because  they  will  not 
die  in  their  time,  and  provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  com- 
pelled by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains  of  the  charge  of 
God's  blessings ;  this  man  is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
offers  parchment  or  a  white  skin  in  sacrifice,  but  the  flesh  and 
the  inwards  he  leaves  to  be  consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And 
therefore,  this  is  a  deceit  that  robs  God  of  the  best,  and  leaves 
that  for  religion  which  men  pare  off:  it  is  sacrilege,  and  brings 
a  double  curse. 

2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body,  when 
both  can  be  conjoined,  *  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
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fully.' — Paphnutius,  whose  knees  were  cut  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  was  not  obliged  to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of 
the  bending  penitents  :  and  blind  Bartimeus  could  not  read  the 
holy  lines  of  the  law,  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was 
not  his  duty ;  and  God  shall  not  call  Lazarus  to  account  for 
not  giving  alms,  nor  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  for  not  giving 
silver  and  gold  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaphroditus  for  not 
keeping  his  fasting-days  when  he  had  his  sickness.  But  when 
God  hath  made  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the  soul,  and  hath 
given  money  for  alms,  and  power  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then 
the  soul  alone  is  not  to  work ;  but  as  Rachel  gave  her  maid  to 
Jacob,  and  she  bore  children  to  her  lord  on  her  mistress's 
knees ;  and  the  children  were  reckoned  to  them  both,  because 
the  one  had  fruitful  desires,  and  the  other  a  fruitful  womb  :  so 
must  the  body  serve  the  needs  of  the  spirit;  that  what  the  one 
desires  the  other  may  effect,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  soul 
may  be  the  productions  of  the  body,  and  the  body  must  bow 
when  the  soul  worships,  and  the  hand  must  help  when  the  soul 
pities,  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion  :  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  God  without  the  conjunction  and 
preceding  act  of  the  soul  ;  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the 
body  is  imperfect  and  vain  ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body 
and  a  spirit,  a  material  and  a  spiritual  part  :  and  when  the 
action  hath  the  same  constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the 
act  of  both,  it  is  as  imperfect  as  a  dead  man  ;  the  soul  cannot 
produce  the  body  of  some  actions  any  more  than  the  body  can 
put  life  into  it;  and  therefore  an  ineffective  pity  and  a  lazy 
counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are  but  deceitful 
charity. 

Quod  pefo,  da,  Cai;  non  peto  consilium.    Mart.  ii.  30. 

He  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study  the  law,  when  he  de- 
sired to  borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  coun- 
sel as  he  was  useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a 
spiritual  malady;  but  if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  can- 
not feed  me  with  diagrams,  or  clothe  me  with  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, you  must  minister  a  real  supply  by  a  corporal  charity  to 
my  corporal  necessity.    This  proposition  is  not  only  useful  in 
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the  doctrine  of  charity,  and  the  virtue  of  religion,  but  in  the 
professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open,  and 
ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  God,  and  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we 
confess  unto  salvation  :  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian 
in  his  heart,  and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications ; 
and  as  your  heart  must  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  professions 
and  pretences,  so  neither  must  public  profession  be  wanting  in 
every  good  and  necessary  persuasion.  The  faith  and  the  cause 
of  God  must  be  owned  publicly  ;  for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  God, 
it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do  not  say,  whatever  we 
think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much  less  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances;  but  we  must  never  deny  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  in  such  circumstances,  in 
which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  him.  But  this  extends  also 
to  other  instances.  He  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips, 
and  unsvvears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he 
thinks  for ;  himself  is  the  most  abused  person  ;  and  when  my 
action  is  contrary  to  men,  they  will  reprove  me  ;  but  when  it  is 
against  my  own  persuasion,  I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and 
am  witness,  and  accuser,  and  party,  and  guilty,  and  then  God 
is  the  judge,  and  his  anger  will  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because 
we  do  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully. 

3.  They  are  *  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,'  that  reserve  one 
•faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves  ;  or  oue  action  to  please 
their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. — Rabbi  Kimchi  taught 
his  scholars,  Cogitationcm  pravam  Deus  non  habct  vice  faeti, 
nisi  concepta  fuerit  in  Dei  Jidem  ct  reliyionem  ;  'That  God  is 
never  angry  with  an  evil  thought,  unless  it  be  a  thought  of 
apostasy  from  the  Jews'  religion  ;'  and  therefore,  provided  that 
men  be  severe  and  close  in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might  roll 
in  lustful  thoughts  ;  and  the  torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple 
might  smoke  with  anger  at  one  end,  and  lust  at  the  other,  so 
they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of  violence  and  injustice,  in 
adulteries  and  fouler  complications  :  nay,  they  would  give  leave 
to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  R.  Moses  and  Selomoh 
taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  the  man's  actions  were  holy  and 
just,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingredient 
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should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  things  ;  and  this  pharisaical  righteous- 
ness is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians.    For  who  almost  is 
there  that  does  not  count  fairly  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons 
many  virtues  on  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  on 
the  stock  of  his  infirmity  ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his 
company,  or  his  friend  ;  his  education  or  his  appetite  ?    And  if 
he  hath  parted  from  his  folly,  yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh- 
pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fantastic  sin,  and  call  it  home 
through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and  place  it  at  the  door  of 
fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  consider  concerning 
what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and  terrors  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.    Do  not  many 
men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  thev  go  back- 
ward from  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support 
it  with  the  other.     How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and 
widows  are  so  pleased  with  their  chastity,  and  their  abstinence 
even  from  lawful  mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a 
worse  pride?   Insomuch  that  I  remember  St.  Augustine  said, 
Audeo  diccre  superbis  continentibus  expedit  cadcre,  "They  that 
are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  sometimes  a  remedy  for  them  to  fall 
into  sin,"  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to  cure  the  devil  of  pride, 
and  by  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser  evils  of  the  spirit ; 
and  therefore  he  adds,  that  be  did  believe  God  in  a  severe 
mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  on  the 
Roman  empire,  to  violate  many  virgins  professed  in  cloisters 
and  religious  families  to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest 
the  accidental  advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  bring  them 
into  the  certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away 
their  humility,  which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgin- 
state  ;  it  is  not  a  cure  that  men  may  use,  but  God  permits  it 
sometimes  with  greater  safety  through  his  wise  conduct  and 
overruling  providence  ;  St.  Peter  was  safer  by  his  fall  (as  it  fell 
out  in  the  event  of  things)  than  by  his  former  confidence. 
Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a  sin  ;  but  he  that  brings  good  out 
of  our  evil  he  can- when  he  please.    But  I  speak  it,  to  represent 
how  deceitfully  many  times  we  do  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We 
reprove  a  sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompous  spirit;  we 
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separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it  with  glory,  and  a  gaudy  heart  ; 
we  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive  our  unkind 
enemies;  or,  we  pour  relief  into  their  bags,  but  we  please  our- 
selves and  drink  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with  God,  giving 
the  fruit  of  our  labors  or  effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our 
souls  :  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  two  of  the  noblest  graces 
of  a  Christian  are  to  very  many  persons  made  a  savor  of  death, 
though  they  were  intended  for  the  beginning  and  the  promotion 
of  an  eternal  life ;  and  those  are  faith  and  charity  :  some  men 
think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough  to  answer  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  sin,  which  our  consciences  or  the  devils  make  against 
us;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith  shall  hide  it,  and 
faith  shall  cover  the  follies  of  drunkenness,  and  I  may  all  my 
life  rely  on  faith,  at  last  to  quit  my  scores.  For  he  that  is 
most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but  must  be  saved  by  faith  ;  and 
he  that  is  least  careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save  him. 
But  because  these  men  mistake  concerning  faith,  and  consider 
not  that  charity  or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that  saves 
us,  they  hope  to  be  saved  by  the  word,  they  fill  their  bellies 
with  the  story  of  Trimalcion's  banquet,  and  drink  druuk  with 
the  news  of  wine  ;  they  eat  shadows,  and  when  they  are  drown- 
ing, catch  at  the  image  of  trees,  which  hang  over  the  water, 
and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity  ;  '  Give  alms  and  all 
things  shall  be  clean  unto  you,'  said  our  blessed  Saviour  :  and 
therefore,  many  keep  a  sin  alive,  and  make  account  to  pay  for 
it,  and  God  shall  be  put  to  relieve  his  own  poor  at  the  price  of 
the  sin  of  another  of  his  servants;  charity  shall  take  lust  or 
intemperance  into  protection,  and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their 
brethren,  unless  they  will  be  also  at  the  same  time  unkind  to 
God.  I  have  understood  concerning  divers  vicious  persons, 
that  none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives  and  offerings  to 
religion  and  the  priest  as  they  :  and  the  hospitals  that  have  been 
built,  and  the  highways  mended  at  the  price  of  souls,  are  too 
many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.  But  as 
others  mistake  concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its 
twin-sister.  The  first  had  faith  without  charity,  and  these 
have  charity  without  hope  ;  '  For  every  one  that  hath  this  hope,' 
that  is,  the  hope  of  receiving  the  glorious  things  of  God  pro- 
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mised  in  the  gospel,  '  purifies  himself  even  as  God  is  pure  ;' 
faith  and  charity  too,  must  both  suppose  repentance  ;  and  re- 
pentance is  the  abolition  of  the  whole  body  of  sin,  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  whole  man.  But  the  sura  of  the  doctrine  and 
case  of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  this. 

L.  Charity  is  a  certain  cure  of  sins  that  are  past,  not  that  are 
present.  He  that  repents  and  leaves  his  sin,  and  then  relieves 
the  poor,  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  diminution  of  his  own 
estate,  and  the  supplies  of  the  poor,  and  his  ministering  to 
Christ's  poor  members,  turns  all  his  former  crimes  into  holi- 
ness ;  he  purges  the  stains  and  makes  amends  for  his  folly,  and 
commutes  for  the  baser  pleasure  with  a  more  noble  usage  :  so 
said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  '  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righ- 
teousness, and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor:'* 
first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable  ;  for  it  is  pity,  alms — 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  God,  and  the  greatest 
mercy  to  thy  brother— should  be  spent  on  sin,  and  thrown 
away  on  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils  ;  but  then,  it  is  never 
of  force,  but  when  we  either  have  endeavored  or  undertaken  to 
do  all  good;  this  in  baptism,  that  after  :  faith  and  repentance 
at  first ;  and  faith  and  charity  at  last ;  and,  because  we  fail 
often  by  infirmity,  and  sometimes  by  inadvertency  ;  sometimes 
by  a  surprise,  and  often  by  omission  ;  and  all  this  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  sincere  endeavor  to  live  justly,  and  perfectly;  there- 
fore the  passion  of  our  Lord  pays  for  this,  and  faith  lays  hold 
on  that.  But  without  a  hearty  and  sincere  intent,  and  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  faith  is  but  a  word, 
not  so  much  as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretence  big 
enough  to  deceive  persons  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cozened. 

3.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil  actions  will  pre- 
vail, but  it  is  only  when  virtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single, 
interrupted,  casual,  and  seldom,  without  choice  and  without 
affection  ;  that  is,  when  our  repentance  is  so  timely,  that  it  can 
work  for  God  more  than  we  served  under  the  tyranny  of  sin ; 
so  that  if  you  will  account  the  whole  life  of  man,  the  rule  is 
good,  and  the  greater  ingredient  shall  prevail;  and  he  shall 
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certainly  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  whose  life  is  so  reformed, 
whose  repentance  is  so  active,  whose  return  is  so  early,  that  he 
hath  given  bigger  portions  to  God,  than  to  God's  enemy.  But 
if  we  account  so,  as  to  divide  the  measures  in  present  posses- 
sion, the  bigger  part  cannot  prevail ;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sin 
spoils  not  the  sea  of  piety  ;  but  when  the  affection  is  divided, 
a  little  ill  destroys  the  whole  body  of  good  ;  the  cup  in  a  man's 
right  hand  must  be  cuparm  icetepao/jii-os,  it  must  be  "  pure,  al- 
though it  be  mingled;"  that  is,  the  whole  affection  must  be 
for  God,  that  must  be  pure  and  uuruingled  ;  if  sin  mingles  in 
seldom  and  unapproved  instances,  the  drops  of  water  are  swal- 
lowed up  with  a  whole  vintage  of  piety,  and  the  bigger  ingre- 
dient is  the  prevailing ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  not  so  :  for  one  siu 
that  we  choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will  not  be  excused 
by  twenty  virtues :  and  as  one  broken  link  dissolves  the  union 
of  the  whole  chain,  and  one  jarring  untuned  string  spoils  the 
whole  music  ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes  on  a  portion  of  our 
affections ;  if  we  love  one,  that  one  destrovs  the  acceptation  of 
all  the  rest:  and  as  it  is  in  faith,  so  it  is  in  charity.  He  that 
is  a  heretic  in  one  article,  hath  no  saving  faith  in  the  whole  ; 
and  so  does  every  vicious  habit,  or  unreformed  sin,  destroy  the 
excellency  of  the  grace  of  charity  ;  a  wilful  error  in  one  article 
is  heresy,  and  every  vice  in  one  instance  is  malice,  and  they  aTe 
perfectly  contrary,  and  a  direct  darkness  to  the  two  eyes  of  the 
soul,  faith  and  charity. 

4.  There  is  one  deceit  more  yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
tension of  our  duty,  destroying  the  integrity  of  its  constitution  : 
for  they  do  the  work  of  God  deceitfully,  who  think  God  suffi- 
ciently served  with  abstinence  from  evil,  and  converse  not  in 
the  acquisition  and  pursuit  of  holy  charity  and  religion.  This 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  affirms  of  the  Pharisees  ;  thev  were 
fiera  uiro^iiv  kukuiv  biKaiovfiefot,  they  hoped  to  be  "justified  by 
abstinence  from  things  forbidden  ;"  but  if  we  will  be  /3a<7(\troi, 
"sonsot  the  kingdom,"  we  must  fie-a  Tijs  ev  rovrots  reXeiwoews, 
Kal  tuv  Tr\i)oiov  uyandv,  Mai  evepyeret»- :  besides  this,  and  "  sup- 
posing a  proportionable  perfection  in  such  an  innocence,  we 
must  love  our  brother  and  do  good  to  him,"  and  glorify  God  by 
a  holy  religion,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  faith  and  sacra- 
ments, in  alms  and  counsel,  in  forgivenesses  and  assistances. 
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'  Flee  from  evil,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  good,  and  dwell 
for  evermore,'  said  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Psalms:  and  St. 
Peter,  '  Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust,  give  all  diligence  to  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  to 
virtue  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  and  brotherly-kindness, 
and  charity :'  many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  assoiled, 
because  they  are  no  adulterers,  no  rebels,  no  drunkards,  not 
of  scandalous  lives ;  in  the  mean  time,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they 
are  '  naked  and  poor ;'  they  have  no  catalogue  of  good  things 
registered  in  heaven,  no  treasures  in  the  repositories  of  the 
poor,  neither  have  the  poor  often  prayed  concerning  them, 
'  Lord,  remember  thy  servants  for  this  thing  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.' A  negative  religion  is  in  many  things  the  effects  of 
laws,  and  the  appendage  of  sexes,  the  product  of  education, 
the  issues  of  company  and  of  the  public,  or  the  daughter  of 
fear  and  natural  modesty,  or  their  temper  and  constitution,  and 
civil  relations,  common  fame,  or  necessary  interest.  Few 
women  swear  and  do  the  debaucheries  of  drunkards;  and  they 
are  guarded  from  adulterous  complications  by  spies  and  shame, 
by  fear  and  jealousy,  by  the  concernment  of  families  and  repu- 
tation of  their  kindred,  and  therefore  they  are  to  account  with 
God  beyond  this  civil  and  necessary  innocence,  for  humility 
and  patience,  for  religious  fancies  and  tender  consciences,  for 
tending  the  sick  and  dressing  the  poor,  for  governing  their 
house  and  nursing  their  children  ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  state  of 
life.  When  a  prince  or  prelate,  a  noble  and  a  rich  person, 
hath  reckoned  all  his  immunities  and  degrees  of  innocence  from 
those  evils  that  are  incident  to  inferior  persons,  or  the  worse 
sort  of  their  own  order,  they  do  '  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  and 
their  own  too,  '  very  deceitfully,'  unless  they  account  cor- 
respondences of  piety  to  all  their  powers  and  possibilities  :  they 
are  to  reckon  and  consider  concerning  what  oppressions  they 
have  relieved,  what  causes  and  what  fatherless  they  have  de- 
fended, how  the  work  of  God  and  of  religion,  of  justice  and 
charity,  hath  thrived  in  their  hands.  If  they  have  made  peace, 
and  encouraged  religion  by  their  example  and  by  their  laws,  by 
rewards  and  collateral  encouragements,  if  they  have  been  zeal- 
ous for  God  and  for  religion,  if  they  have  employed  ten  ta- 
lents to  the  improvement  of  God's  bank,  then  they  have  done 
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God's  work  faithfully  ;  if  they  account  otherwise,  and  account 
only  by  ciphers  and  negatives,  they  can  expect  only  the  re- 
wards of  innocent  slaves;  they  shall  escape  the  f  urea  and  the 
wheel,  the  torments  of  lustful  persons,  and  the  crown  of  flames, 
that  is  reserved  for  the  ambitious ;  or  they  shall  be  not  gnawn 
with  the  vipers  of  the  envious,  or  the  shame  of  the  ungrateful ; 
but  they  can  never  on  this  account  hope  for  the  crowns  of  mar- 
tyrs, or  the  honorable  rewards  of  saints,  the  coronets  of  virgins, 
and  chaplets  of  doctors  and  confessors:  and  though  murderers 
and  lustful  persons,  the  proud  and  the  covetous,  the  heretic 
and  schismatic,  are  to  expect  flames  and  scorpions,  pains  and 
smart  (pwnam  sensus,  the  schools  call  it)  ;  yet  the  lazy  and 
the  imperfect,  the  harmless  sleeper  and  the  idle  worker,  shall 
have  panam  damni,  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  dishonors 
of  the  loss;  and  in  the  sum  of  affairs  it  will  be  no  great  differ- 
ence whether  we  have  loss  or  pain,  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  pain  imaginable  than  to  lose  the  sight  of  God  to  eternal 
ages. 

5.  Hither  are  to  be  reduced  as  deceitful  workers,  those  that 
promise  to  God,  but  mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended; 
people  that  are  confident  in  the  day  of  ease,  and  fail  in  the 
danger ;  they  that  pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be- 
not  obtained  at  that  price  go  no  farther,  and  never  contend  in 
action  for  what  they  seem  to  contend  in  prayer;  such  as  de- 
light in  forms  and  outsides,  and  regard  not  the  substance  and 
design  of  every  institution  ;  that  think  it  a  great  sin  to  taste 
bread  before  the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  and  yet  come  to 
communicate  with  an  ambitious  and  revengeful  soul ;  that 
make  a  conscience  of  eating  flesh,  but  not  of  drunkenness;  that 
keep  old  customs  and  old  sins  together  ;  that  pretend  one  duty 
to  excuse  another ;  religion  against  charity,  or  piety  to  parents 
against  duty  to  God,  private  promises  against  public  duty,  the 
keeping  of  an  oath  against  breaking  of  a  commandment,  honor 
against  modesty,  reputation  against  piety,  the  love  of  the  world 
in  civil  instances  to  countenance  enmity  against  God;  these 
are  the  deceitful  workers  of  God's  work  ;  they  make  a  schism 
in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  a  war  in  heaven  worse  than  that 
between  Michael  and  the  dragon  ;  for  they  divide  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  distinguish  his  commandments  into  parties  and 
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factions  ;  by  seeking  an  excuse,  sometimes  they  destroy  the 
integrity  and  perfect  constitution  of  duty,  or  they  do  something 
whereby  the  effect  and  usefulness  of  the  duty  is  hindered  :  con- 
cerning all  which  this  only  can  be  said,  they  who  serve  God 
with  a  lame  sacrifice  and  an  imperfect  duty  defective  in  its 
constituent  parts,  can  never  enjoy  God,  because  he  can  never 
be  divided  :  and  though  it  be  better  to  enter  into  heaven  with 
one  foot,  and  one  eye,  than  that  both  should  be  cast  into  hell, 
because  heaven  can  make  recompense  for  this  loss  ;  yet  nothing 
can  repair  his  loss,  who  for  being  lame  in  his  duty  shall  enter 
into  hell,  where  nothing  is  perfect,  but  the  measures  and  dura- 
tion of  torment,  and  they  both  are  next  to  infinite. 


SERMON  V. 

PART  II. 

The  next  inquiry,  is  into  the  intention  of  our  duty :  and 
here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  change  the  word  fraudulenter ,  or 
dolose,  into  that  which  some  of  the  Latin  copies  do  use,  Male- 
dictus,  qui  facit  opus  Dei  negligenter:  "  Cursed  is  he,  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  or  remissly  :"  and  it  im- 
plies, that  as  our  duty  must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent; 
for  a  languishing  body  may  have  all  its  parts,  and  yet  be  useless 
to  many  purposes  of  nature  :  and  you  may  reckon  all  the  joints 
of  a  dead  man,  but  the  heart  is  cold,  and  the  joints  are  stiff 
and  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the  little  people  that  creep  in  graves: 
and  so  are  very  many  men  ;  if  you  sum  up  the  accounts  of  their 
religion,  they  can  reckon  days  and  months  of  religion,  various 
offices,  charity  and  prayers,  reading-  and  meditation,  faith  and 
knowlege,  catechism  and  sacraments,  duty  to  God  and  duty 
to  princes,  paying  debts  and  provision  for  children,  confessions 
and  tears,  discipline  in  families,  and  love  of  good  people  ;  and, 
it  may  be,  you  shall  not  reprove  their  numbers,  or  find  any  lines 
unfilled  in  their  tables  of  accounts  ;  but  when  you  have  handled 
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all  this  and  considered,  you  will  find  at  lait  you  have  taken  a 
dead  man  by  the  hand ;  there  is  not  a  finger  wanting,  but  they 
are  stiff  as  icicles,  and  without  flexure  as  the  legs  of  elephants  : 
such  are  they  whom  St.  Bernard  describes,  "  Whose  spiritual 
joy  is  allayed  with  tediousness,  whose  compunction  for  sins  is 
short  and  seldom,  whose  thoughts  are  animal  and  their  designs 
secular,  whose  religion  is  lukewarm  ;  their  obedience  is  without 
devotion,  their  discourse  without  profit,  their  prayer  without 
intention  of  heart,  their  reading  without  instruction,  their  medi- 
tation is  without  spiritual  advantages,  and  is  not  the  commence- 
ment and  strengthening  of  holy  purposes ;  and  they  are  such 
whom  modesty  will  not  restrain,  nor  reason  bridle,  nor  disci- 
pline correct,  nor  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  can  keep  from 
yielding  to  the  imperiousness  of  a  foolish  lust,  that  dishonors  a 
man's  understanding,  and  makes  his  reason,  in  which  he  most 
glories,  to  be  weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  girl,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  night."  In  every  action  of  religion  God  expects 
such  a  warmth  and  a  holy  fire  to  go  along,  that  it  may  be  able 
to  enkindle  the  wood  on  the  altar,  and  consume  the  sacrifice  ; 
but  God  hates  an  indifferent  spirit.  Earnestness  and  vivacity, 
quickness  and  delight,  perfect  choice  of  the  service,  and  a 
delight  in  the  prosecution,  is  all  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  can 
yield  towards  his  religion  :  the  outward  work  is  the  effect  of 
the  body;  but  if  a  man  does  it  heartily  and  with  all  his  mind, 
then  religion  hath  wings  and  moves  on  wheels  of  fire ;  and 
therefore,  when  our  blessed  Saviour  made  those  capitulars  and 
canons  of  religion,  to  '  love  God,'  and  to  '  love  our  neighbor;' 
besides,  that  the  material  part  of  the  duty,  '  love,'  is  founded  in 
the  spirit,  as  its  natural  seat,  he  also  gives  three  words  to  in- 
volve the  spirit  in  the  action,  and  but  one  for  the  body  :  '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind;'  and,  lastly,  'with  all  thy 
strength  :'  this  brings  in  the  body  too  ;  because  it  hath  some 
strength,  and  some  signification  of  its  own  ;  but  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  mean  all  the  same  thing  in  a  stronger  and  more  ear- 
nest expression  ;  that  is,  that  we  do  it  hugely,  as  much  as  we 
can,  with  a  clear  choice,  with  a  resolute  understanding,  with 
strong  affections,  with  great  diligence  :  Enerves  animos  odisse 
virtus  solet,  '  Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds,'  and 
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tame  easy  prosecutions;  loripedes,  people  whose  arm  is  all 
flesh,  '  whose  foot  is  all  leather,'  and  an  unsupporting  skin  ; 
they  creep  like  snakes,  and  pursue  the  noblest  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, as  Naaman  did  the  mysteries  of  Rimmon,  only  in  a 
compliment,  or  for  secular  regards;  but  without  the  mind,  and 
therefore  without  zeal :  '  I  would  thou  wert  either  hot  or  cold,' 
said  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  Angel  or  Bishop  of  Laodicea.  In 
feasts  or  sacrifices  the  ancients  did  use  apponere  frigidam,  or 
calidam ;  sometimes  they  drank  hot  drink,  sometimes  they 
poured  cold  on  their  graves  or  in  their  wines,  but  no  services 
of  tables  or  altars  were  ever  with  lukewarm.  God  hates  it 
worse  than  stark  cold;  which  expression  is  the  more  con- 
siderable, because  in  natural  and  superinduced  progressions, 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  we  must  necessarily  pass  through 
the  midst;  and  therefore,  it  is  certain,  a  lukewarm  religion 
is  better  than  none  at  all,  as  being  the  doing  some  parts  of  the 
work  designed,  and  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  utmost  dis- 
tance could  be;  and  yet  that  God  hates  it  more,  must  mean, 
that  there  is  some  appendant  evil  in  this  state  which  is  not  in 
the  other,  and  that  accidentally  it  is  much  worse  :  and  so  it  is, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it;  that  is,  if  we  consider  it,  not  as 
a  being  in,  or  passing  through  the  middle  way,  but  as  a  state 
and  a  period  of  religion.  If  it  be  in  motion,  a  lukewarm 
religion  is  pleasing  to  God  ;  for  God  hates  it  not  for  its  imper- 
fection, and  its  natural  measures  of  proceeding  ;  but  if  it  stands 
still  and  rests  there,  it  is  a  state  against  the  designs,  and  agaiust 
the  perfection  of  God  :  and  it  hath  in  it  these  evils: 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence  in  the  world;  for 
it  makes  a  man  to  spend  his  labor  for  that  which  profits  not,  and 
to  deny  his  appetite  for  an  unsatisfying  interest ;  he  puts  his 
monies  in  a  napkin,  and  he  that  does  so,  puts  them  into  a  broken 
bag  ;  he  loses  the  principal  for  not  increasing  the  interest.  He 
that  dwells  in  a  state  of  life  that  is  unacceptable,  loses  the 
money  of  his  alms,  and  the  rewards  of  his  charity,  his  hours  of 
prayer,  and  his  parts  of  justice,  he  confesses  his  sins  and  is  not 
pardoned,  he  is  patient  but  hath  no  hope,  and  he  that  is  gone  so 
far  out  of  his  country,  and  stands  in  the  middle  way,  hath  gone 
so  far  out  of  his  way  ;  he  had  better  have  stayed  under  a  dry 
roof,  in  the  house  of  banishment,  than  to  have  left  his  Gyarus, 
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the  island  of  his  sorrow,  and  to  dwell  on  the  Adriatic  ;  so  is  he 
that  begins  a  state  of  religion,  and  does  not  finish  it;  he  abides 
in  the  highway,  and  though  he  be  nearer  the  place,  yet  is  as  far 
from  the  rest  of  his  country  as  ever;  and  therefore,  all  that 
beginning  of  labor  was  in  the  prejudice  of  his  rest,  but  nothing 
to  the  advantages  of  his  hopes.  He  that  hath  never  begun, 
hath  lost  no  labor  ;  jactura  prater itorum,  "  the  loss  of  all  that 
he  hath  done,"  is  the  first  evil  of  the  negligent  and  lukewarm 
Christian  ;  according  to  the  saying  of  Solomon  ;  '  He  that  is 
remiss  or  idle  in  his  labor,  is  the  brother  of  him  that  scattereth 
his  goods.'* 

2.  The  second  appendant  evil  is,  that  lukewarmness  is  the 
occasion  of  greater  evil ; — because  the  remiss  easy  Christian 
shuts  the  gate  against  the  heavenly  breathings  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit;  he  thinks  every  breath,  that  is  fanned  by  the  wings  of 
the  holy  Dove,  is  not  intended  to  encourage  his  fires,  which 
burn  and  smoke,  and  peep  through  the  cloud  already  ;  it  tempts 
him  to  security  ;  and,  if  an  evil  life  be  a  certain  inlet  to  a 
second  death,  despair  on  one  side,  and  security  on  the  other, 
are  the  bars  and  locks  to  that  door,  he  can  never  pass  forth 
again  while  that  state  remains;  whoever  slips  in  his  spiritual 
walking  does  not  presently  fall ;  but  if  that  slip  does  not 
awaken  his  diligence,  and  his  caution,  then  his  ruin  begins,  vet 
pravte  institutionis  dcceptus  exordio,  out  per  longam  mentis  in- 
curiam,  et  virtute  animi  decidente,  as  St.  Austin  observes; 
"  either  on  the  pursuit  of  his  first  error,  or  by  a  careless  spirit, 
or  a  decaying  slackened  resolution  :"  all  which  are  the  direct 
effects  of  lukewarmness.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  fair  structure 
begun  with  art  and  care,  and  raised  to  half  its  stature,  and  then 
it  stood  still  by  the  misfortune  or  negligence  of  the  owner,  and 
the  rain  descended,  and  dwelt  in  its  joints,  and  supplanted  the 
contexture  of  its  pillars;  and  having  stood  awhile,  like  the 
antiquated  temple  of  a  deceased  oracle,  it  fell  into  a  hasty  age, 
and  sunk  on  its  own  knees,  and  so  descended  into  ruin  :  so  is 
the  imperfect,  unfinished  spirit  of  a  man  ;  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  holy  resolution,  and  strengthens  it  with  vows  and  arts  of 
prosecution,  it  raises  up  the  walls,  sacraments,  and  prayers, 
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reading,  and  holy  ordinances ;  and  holy  actions  begin  with  a 
slow  motion,  and  the  building  stays,  and  the  spirit  is  weary, 
and  the  soul  is  naked,  and  exposed  to  temptation,  and  in  the 
days  of  storm  take  in  every  thing  that  can  do  it  mischief;  and 
it  is  faint  and  sick,  listless  and  tired,  and  it  stands  till  its  own 
weight  wearies  the  foundation,  and  then  declines  to  death  and 
sad  disorder,  being  so  much  the  worse,  because  it  hath  not 
only  returned  to  its  first  follies,  but  hath  superadded  unthank- 
fulness  and  carelessness,  a  positive  neglect  and  a  despite  of  holy 
things,  a  setting  a  low  price  to  the  things  of  God,  laziness  and 
wretchlessness :  all  which  are  evils  superadded  to  the  first  state 
of  coldness,  whither  he  is  with  all  these  loads  and  circumstances 
of  death  easily  revolved. 

3.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  incorrigible  than  a  state 
of  coldness;  while  men  flatter  themselves,  that  their  state  is 
good,  that  they  are  rich  and  need  nothing,  that  their  lamps  are 
dressed,  and  full  of  ornament.  There  are  many,  that  think 
they  are  in  their  country  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  weary,  and 
measure  not  the  end  of  their  hopes  by  the  possession  of  them, 
but  by  their  precedent  labor,  which  they  overvalue,  because 
they  have  easy  and  effeminate  souls.  St.  Bernard  complains 
of  some  that  say,  Sufficit  nobis,  nolumus  esse  meliores  quam 
patres  nostri:  "  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  as  our  forefathers," 
who  were  honest  and  useful  in  their  generations;  but  be  not 
over-righteous.  These  men  are  such  as  think  they  have  know- 
lege  enough  to  need  no  teacher,  devotion  enough  to  need  no 
new  fires,  perfection  enough  to  need  no  new  progress,  justice 
enough  to  need  no  repentance ;  and  then  because  the  spirit  of 
a  man  and  all  the  things  of  this  world  are  in  perpetual  v  ariety 
and  change,  these  men  decline,  when  they  have  gone  their  pe- 
riod ;  they  stand  still,  and  then  revert;  like  a  stone  returning 
from  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  where  it  rested  as  long  as  the  thought 
of  a  child,  and  fell  to  its  natural  bed  of  earth,  and  dwelt  below 
for  ever.  He  that  says,  he  will  take  care  he  be  no  worse,  and 
that  he  desires  to  be  no  better,  stops  his  journey  into  heaven, 
but  cannot  be  secure  against  his  descending  into  hell  :  and 
Cassian  spake  a  hard  saying  :  Frequenter  vidimus  dejriffidis 
et  carnalibus  ad  spiritualcm  venisse  fervorem,  de  tepidis  ct  ani- 
malibus  ornnino  non  vidimus:  "  Many  persons  from  vicious, 
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and  dead,  and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent 
grace,  and  a  spiritual  warmth,  and  holy  fires;  but  from  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  never  any  body  came  to  an  excellent  con- 
dition, and  state  of  holiness:"  rarissime,  St.  Bernard  says,  "very 
extremely  seldom  :"  and  our  blessed  Saviour  said  something  of 
this  :  '  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  before  you  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;'  they  are  moved  by  shame,  and  punished 
by  disgrace,  and  remarked  by  punishments,  and  frightened  by 
the  circumstances  and  notices  of  all  the  world,  and  separated 
from  sober  persons  by  laws  and  an  intolerable  character,  and 
the  sense  of  honor,  and  the  care  of  their  persons,  and  their  love 
of  civil  society,  and  every  thing  in  the  world  can  invite  them 
towards  virtues.  But  the  man  that  is  accounted  honest,  and 
does  justice,  and  some  things  of  religion,  unless  he  finds  himself 
but  on  his  way,  and  feels  his  wants,  and  groans  under  the  sense 
of  his  infirmities,  and  sighs  under  his  imperfections,  and  ac- 
counts himself  '  not  to  have  comprehended,'  but  '  still  presses 
towards  the  mark  of  his  calling,'  unless  (I  say)  he  still  increases 
in  his  appetites  of  religion,  as  he  does  in  his  progression,  he  will 
think  he  needs  no  counsellor,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  whispers  to 
an  ear,  that  is  already  filled  with  noises,  and  cannot  attend  to 
the  heavenly  calling.  The  stomach  that  is  already  full  is  next 
to  loathing  ;  and  that  is  the  prologue  to  sickness,  and  a  rejecting 
the  first  wholesome  nutriment,  which  was  entertained  to  relieve 
the  first  natural  necessities  : — Qui  non  prqficit,  vult  dejicere, 
said  St.  Bernard  :  "  He  that  goes  not  forward  in  the  love  of 
God  and  of  religion,  does  not  stand  still,  but  goes  for  all  that ;" 
but  whither  such  a  motion  will  lead  him,  himself  without  a 
timely  care  shall  feel  by  an  intolerable  experiment. 

In  this  sense  and  for  these  reasons  it  is,  that  although  a  luke- 
warm Christian  hath  gone  forward  some  steps  towards  a  state 
of  holiness,  and  is  advanced  beyond  him  that  is  cold  and  dead 
and  unconcerned  ;  and  therefore,  speaking  absolutely  and  na- 
turally, is  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  he  that  is  not  yet 
set  out ;  yet  accidentally,  and  by  reason  of  these  ill  appendages, 
he  is  worse,  in  greater  danger,  in  a  state  equally  unacceptable, 
and  therefore  must  either  go  forward,  and  still  do  the  work  of 
God  carefully,  and  diligently,  with  a  fervent  spirit,  and  an 
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active  hand,  with  a  willing  heart,  and  a  cheerful  eye,  or  it  had 
been  better  he  had  never  begun. 

2.  It  concerns  us  next  to  inquire  concerning  the  duty  in  its 
proper  instances,  that  we  may  perceive  to  what  parts  and  de- 
grees of  duty  it  amounts;  we  shall  find  it  especially  in  the 
duties  of  faith,  of  prayer,  and  of  charity. 

1.  Our  faith  must  be  strong,  vigorous,  active,  confident,  and 
patient,  reasonable,  and  unalterable,  without  doubting,  and 
fear,  and  partiality.  For  the  faith  of  very  many  men  seems  a 
duty  so  weak  and  indifferent,  is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence, 
or  ravelled  and  entangled  in  weak  discourses,  or  so  false  and 
fallacious  by  its  mixture  of  interest,  that  though  men  usually 
put  most  confidences  in  the  pretences  of  faith,  yet  no  pretences 
are  more  unreasonable. 

Our  faith  and  persuasions  in  religion  are  most  commonly  im- 
printed in  us  by  our  country,  and  we  are  Christians  at  the  same 
rate  as  we  are  English  or  Spaniards,  or  of  such  a  family  ;  our 
reason  is  first  stained  and  spotted  with  the  die  of  our  kindred 
and  country,  and  our  education  puts  it  in  grain,  and  whatsoever 
is  against  this  we  are  taught  to  call  a  temptation  :  in  the  mean 
time  we  call  these  accidental  and  artificial  persuasions  by  the 
name  of  faith,  which  is  ouly  the  air  of  the  country,  or  an  heir- 
loom of  the  family,  or  the  daughter  of  a  present  interest.  "What- 
ever it  was  that  brought  us  in,  we  are  to  take  care  that  when  we 
are  in,  our  faith  be  noble,  and  stand  on  its  most  proper  and 
most  reasonable  foundation  ;  it  concerns  us  better  to  under- 
stand that  religion,  which  we  call  faith,  and  that  faith  whereby 
we  hope  to  be  saved. 

2.  The  faith  and  the  whole  religion  of  many  men  is  the  pro- 
duction of  fear.  Men  are  threatened  into  their  persuasions, 
and  the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant  converts  whole  nations  to  his  prin- 
ciples, when  the  wise  discourses  of  the  religion  seems  dull  as 
sleep,  and  unprevailing  as  the  talk  of  childhood.  That  is  but 
a  deceitful  faith  which  our  timorousness  begot,  and  our  weak- 
ness nurses  and  brings  up.  The  religion  of  a  Christian  is  im- 
mortal, and  certain,  and  persuasive,  and  infallible,  and  unalter- 
able, and  therefore  needs  not  be  received  by  human  and  weak 
convoys,  like  worldly  and  mortal  religions :  that  faith  is  luke- 
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warm,  and  easy,  and  trifling,  which  is  only  a  belief  of  that 
which  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbelieve. 

3.  The  faith  of  many  men  is  such  that  they  dare  not  trust  it : 
they  will  talk  of  it,  and  serve  vanity,  or  their  lust,,  or  their 
company,  or  their  interest  by  it,  but  when  the  matter  comes  to 
a  pinch,  they  dare  not  trust  it.  When  Antisthenes  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  the  priest  told  him  that  all  that 
were  of  that  religion  immediately  after  death  should  be  perfectly 
happy;*  the  philosopher  asked  him  why  he  did  not  die,  if  he 
believed  what  he  said  ?  Such  a  faith  as  that  was  fine  to  talk 
ot  at  table,  or  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the  religion,  when  the 
mystic  man  was  evtieos,  full  of  wine  and  flesh,  of  confidence  and 
religion  ;  but  to  die  is  a  more  material  consideration,  and  to  be 
chosen  on  no  grounds,  but  such  a  faith  which  really  comes 
from  God,  and  can  secure  our  reason,  and  our  choice,  and  per- 
fect our  interest  and  designs.  And  it  hath  been  long  observed 
concerning  those  bold  people  that  use  their  reason  against  God 
that  gave  it,  they  have  one  persuasion  in  their  health,  and  ano- 
ther in  their  sickness  and  fears  :  when  they  are  well  they  blas- 
pheme ;  when  they  die  they  are  superstitious.  It  was  Bias's 
case,  when  he  was  poisoned  by  the  atheisms  of  Theodorus,  no 
man  died  more  like  a  coward  and  a  fool ;  "as  if  the  gods  were 
to  come  and  go  as  Bias  pleased  to  think  and  talk  ;"  so  one  said 
of  his  folly.  If  God  be  to  be  feared  when  we  die,  he  is  also  to 
be  feared  in  all  our  life,  for  he  can  for  ever  make  us  die  ;  he 
that  will  do  it  once,  and  that  when  he  please,  can  always.  And 
therefore  all  those  persuasions  against  God  and  against  religion, 
are  only  the  production  of  vicious  passions,  of  drink  or  fancy, 
of  confidence  and  ignorance,  of  boldness  or  vile  appetites,  of 
vanity  or  fierceness,  of  pride  or  flatteries  ;  and  atheism  is  a  pro- 
portion so  unnatural  and  monstrous,  that  it  can  never  dwell  in 
a  man's  heart  as  faith  does,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  peace  and 
war,  in  company  and  alone,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
a  design  ;  but  comes  from  weak  principles,  and  leaves  shal- 
low and  superficial  impressions  ;  but  when  men  endeavor  to 

*  His  qui  sacris  visis  alicunt  ad  inferos, 
Homines  beali  sunt,  solis  quia  riven 
Contingit  illic  istia  ;  turba  csetera 
Omnium  malorum  generi  incidit. 
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strengthen  and  confirm  it,  they  only  strive  to  make  themselves 
worse  than  they  can.  Naturally  a  man  cannot  be  an  atheist; 
for  he  that  is  so  must  have  something  within  him  that  is  worse 
than  man  or  devil. 

4.  Some  measure  their  faith  by  shows  and  appearances,  by 
ceremonies  and  names,  by  professions  and  little  institutions. 
Diogenes  was  angry  at  the  silly  priest  that  thought  he  should 
be  immortal  because  he  was  a  priest,  and  would  not  promise 
so  concerning  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  two  noble  Greeks 
that  had  preserved  their  country,  and  lived  virtuously.  The 
faith  of  a  Christian  hath  no  signification  at  all  but  obedience 
and  charity  ;  if  men  be  just,  and  charitable,  and  good,  and  live 
according  to  their  faith,  then  only  they  are  Christians;  whatso- 
ever else  is  pretended  is  but  a  shadow,  and  the  image  of  a 
gTace  ;  for  since  in  all  the  sect3  and  institutions  of  the  world, 
the  professors  did,  in  some  reasonable  sort,  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  profession  (as  appears  in  all  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  religions  of  the  world,  and  the  practices  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  usages  and  the  country-customs  of  the  Turks),  it  is  a  strange 
dishonor  to  Christianity,  that  in  it  alone  men  should  pretend  to 
the  faith  of  it,  and  do  nothing  of  what  it  persuades  and  com- 
mands, on  the  account  of  those  promises  which  it  makes  us  to 
believe.  He  that  means  to  please  God  by  his  faith,  must  have 
his  faith  begotten  in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  proper 
arguments  of  religion  :  he  must  profess  it  without  fear,  he  must 
dare  to  die  for  it,  and  resolve  to  live  according  to  its  institu- 
tion ;  he  must  grow  more  confident  and  more  holy,  have  fewer 
doublings  and  more  virtues,  he  must  be  resolute  and  constant, 
far  from  indift'erency,  and  above  secular  regards  ;  he  must  by 
it  regulate  his  life,  and  value  it  above  his  life ;  he  must  '  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith,'  by  the  most  prevailing  arguments, 
by  the  arguments  of  holy  living  and  ready  dying,  by  zeal  and 
patience,  by  conformity  and  humility,  by  reducing  words  to 
actions,  fair  discourses  to  perfect  persuasions,  by  loving  the 
article,  and  increasing  in  the  knowlege  and  love  of  God,  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then  his  faith  is  not  negligent,  de- 
ceitful, artificial,  and  improper;  but  true,  and  holy,  and  rea- 
sonable, and  useful,  zealous  and  sufficient;  and  therefore  can 
never  be  reproved. 
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2.  Our  prayers*  and  devotions  must  be  fervent  and  zealous, 
not  cold,  patient,  easy,  and  soon  rejected ;  but  supported  by  a 
patient  spirit,  set  forwards  by  importunity,  continued  by  per- 
severance, waited  on  by  attention  and  a  present  mind,  carried 
along  with  holy,  but  strong  desires;  and  ballasted  with  resig- 
nation, and  conformity  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  then  it  is  as 
God  likes  it,  and  does  the  work  to  God's  glory  and  our  interest 
effectively.  He  that  asks  with  a  doubting  mind,  and  a  lazy 
desire,  begs  for  nothing  but  to  be  denied ;  we  must  in  our 
prayers  be  earnest  and  fervent,  or  else  we  shall  have  but  a  cold 
answer  ;  for  God  gives  his  grace  according  as  we  can  receive  it; 
and  whatsoever  evil  returns  we  meet  in  our  prayers,  when  we 
ask  for  good  things,  is  wholly  by  reason  of  our  wandering 
spirits  and  cold  desires  ;  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  our 
minds  wander  in  our  prayers,  and  our  diversions  are  more  pre- 
vailing than  all  our  arts  of  application  and  detention  ;  and  we 
wander  sometimes  even  when  we  pray  against  wandering :  and 
it  is  in  some  degrees  natural  and  inevitable  :  but  although  the 
evil  is  not  wholly  to  be  cured,  yet  the  symptoms  are  to  be 
eased ;  and  if  our  desires  were  strong  and  fervent,  our  minds 
would  in  the  same  proportion  be  present :  we  see  it  by  a  cer- 
tain and  regular  experience;  what  we  love  passionately  we 
perpetually  think  on,  and  it  returns  on  us  whether  we  will  or 
no  ;  and  in  a  great  fear,  the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  off; 
and  therefore,  if  our  desires  of  holy  things  were  strong  and 
earnest,  we  should  most  certainly  attend  our  prayers  :  it  is  a 
more  violent  affection  to  other  things,  that  carries  us  off  from 
this  ;  and  therefore  if  we  loved  passionately  what  we  ask  for 
daily,  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires,  and  an  earnest  appe- 
tite, and  a  present  spirit :  and  however  it  be  very  easy  to  have 
our  thoughts  wander,  yet  it  is  our  indifferency  and  lukewarm- 
ness  th'at  make  it  so  natural :  and  you  may  observe  it,  that  so 
long  as  the  light  shines  bright,  and  the  fires  of  devotion,  and 
desires  flame  out,  so  long  the  mind  of  a  man  stands  close  to  the 
altar,  and  waits  on  the  sacrifice;  but  as  the  fires  die,  and  desires 
decay,  so  the  mind  steals  away,  and  walks  abroad  to  see  the 
little  images  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  which  it  beholds  in  the 
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tailing  stars  and  little  glow-worms  of  the  world.  The  river  that 
runs  slow  and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and  begs  leave  of  every  turf 
to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollownesses,  and  spends 
itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies  with  diversion;  but  when  it 
runs  with  vigorousness  and  a  full  stream,  and  breaks  down  every 
obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its  own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be 
tempted  by  little  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes,  but  runs 
into  the  sea  through  full  and  useful  channels  :  so  is  a  man's 
prayer,  if  it  moves  on  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite  ;  it  wanders 
into  the  society  of  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays  at  the 
corners  of  the  fancy,  and  talks  with  every  object  it  meets,  and 
cannot  arrive  at  heaven  ;  but  when  it  is  carried  on  the  wings  of 
passion  and  strong  desires,  a  swift  motion  and  a  hungry  appe- 
tite, it  passes  on  through  all  the  intermedial  regions  of  clouds, 
and  stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where 
mercy  sits,  and  thence  sends  holy  showers  of  refreshment.  I 
deny  not  but  some  little  drops  will  turn  aside,  and  fall  from  the 
full  channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks,  and  hollowness  of 
the  passage ;  but  the  main  course  is  still  continued  :  and 
although  the  most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain 
of  some  looseness  of  spirit,  and  unfixed  attentions,  yet  their  love 
and  their  desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer 
to  be  strong,  fervent,  and  effectual.  Any  thing  can  be  done  by 
him  that  earnestly  desires  what  he  ought  ;  secure  but  your 
affections  and  passions,  and  then  no  temptation  will  be  too 
strong;  'a  wise  man,  and  a  full  resolution,  and  an  earnest 
spirit,  can  do  any  thing  of  duty;'  but  every  temptation  pre- 
vails, when  we  are  willing  to  die  ;  and  we  usually  lend  nothing 
to  devotion  but  the  offices  that  flatter  our  passions  ;  we  can 
desire  and  pray  for  any  thing  that  may  serve  our  lust,  or  pro- 
mote those  ends  which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and  flee  from  : 
but  the  same  earnestness,  if  it  were  transplanted  into  religion 
and  our  prayers,  would  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  spirit ;  but  for 
want  of  it  we  do  '  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully.' 

:3.  Our  charity  also  must  be  fervent:  Mahts  est  miles  fmi 
diicem  sinim  gemens  sequitiir ;  "  He  that  follows  his  general 
with  a  heavy  march,  and  a  heavy  heart,  is  but  an  ill  soldier;" 
but  our  duty  to  God  should  be  hugely  pleasing,  and  we  should 
rejoice  in  it:  it  must  pass  on  to  action,  and  do  the  action 
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vigorously:  it.  is  called  in  Scripture  kottos  aynwjjs,  'the  labor' 
and  travail  'of  love.'  "A  friend  at  a  sneeze  and  an  alms- 
basket  full  of  prayers,"  a  love  that  is  lazy,  and  a  service  that  is 
useless,  and  a  pity  without  support,  are  the  images  and  colors 
of  that  grace,  whose  very  constitution  and  design  is  beneficence 
and  well-doing.  He  that  loves  passionately,  will  not  only  do 
all  that  his  friend  needs,  but  all  that  himself  can;  for  although 
the  law  of  charity  is  fulfilled  by  acts  of  profit,  and  bounty,  and 
obedience,  and  labor,  yet  it  hath  no  other  measures  but  the  pro- 
portions and  abundance  of  a  good  mind  ;  and  according  to  this 
God  requires  that  we  be  ireptrrcrevovTes  ev  rw  epyw  tov  Kvptov, 
'  abounding,'  and  that  '  always  in  the  work  of  the  Lord:'  if  we 
love  passionately,  we  shall  do  all  this  ;  for  love  endures  labor 
and  calls  it  pleasure,  it  spends  all  and  counts  it  a  gain,  it  suffers 
inconveniences  and  is  cpuickly  reconciled  to  them  ;  if  dishonors 
and  affronts  be  to  be  endured,  love  smiles  andcallsthem  favors, 
and  wears  them  willingly. 

 Alii  jacuere  ligati 

Turpiler,  atque  aliquis  de  Dis  non  tristibus  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpis,—  

'  It  is  the  Lord,'  said  David,  and  '  I  will  yet  be  more  vile,  and 
it  shall  be  honor  unto  me;'  thus  did  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
go  from  tribunals,  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted  worthy 
to  suffer  stripes  for  that  beloved  name  ;  and  we  are  commanded 
'  to  rejoice  in  persecutions,  to  resist  unto  blood,  to  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  not  to  be  weary  of  well-doing  ;'  do  it 
hugely,  and  do  it  always.  Non  enim  votis  neque  suppliciis 
muliebribus  auxilia  Deorum  parantur  ;  sed  vigilando,  agendo, 
bene  consulendo,  omnia  prospere  cedunt.  No  man  can  obtain 
the  favor  of  God  by  words  and  imperfect  resolutions,  by  lazy 
actions  and  a  remiss  piety ;  but  by  severe  counsels  and  sober 
actions,  by  watchfulness  and  prudence,  by  doing  excellent 
things  with  holy  intentions  and  vigorous  prosecutions.  Ubi 
socordia?  et  iynavia  te  tradideris,  ncquicquam  Deos  implo- 
rabis:  if  your  virtues  be  lazy,  your  vices  will  be  bold  and 
active  :  and  therefore  Democritus  said  well,  that  the  painful 
and  the  soft-handed  people  in  religion  differ  just  as  good  men 
and  bad;  nimirum  spe  bona,  the  laboring  charity  hath  '  a  good 
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hope,'  but  a  cool  religion  hath  none  at  all ;  and  the  distinction 
will  have  a  sad  effect  to  eternal  ages. 

These  are  the  great  scenes  of  duty,  in  which  we  are  to  be 
fervent  and  zealous ;  but  because  earnestness  and  zeal  are  cir- 
cumstances of  a  great  latitude,  and  the  zeal  of  the  present  age 
is  stark  cold,  if  compared  to  the  fervors  of  the  Apostles,  and 
other  holy  primitives:  and  in  every  age  a  good  man's  care  may 
turn  into  scruple,  if  he  sees  that  he  is  not  the  best  man,  because 
he  may  reckon  his  own  estate  to  stand  in  the  confines  of  dark- 
ness, because  his  spark  is  not  so  great  as  his  neighbor's  fires, 
therefore  it  is  fit  that  we  consider  concerning  the  degrees  of 
the  intention  and  forward  heats;  for  when  we  have  found  out 
the  lowest  degrees  of  zeal,  and  a  holy  fervor,  we  know  thatduty 
dwells  there,  and  whatsoever  is  above  it  is  a  degree  of  excell- 
ence ;  but  all  that  is  less  than  it  is  lukewarmness,  and  the 
slate  of  an  ungracious  and  an  unaccepted  person. 

1.  No  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that 
prefers  religion  before  business,  charity  before  his  own  ease,  the 
relief  of  his  brother  before  money,  heaven  before  secular  re- 
gards, and  God  before  his  friend  or  interest.  Which  rule  is 
not  to  be  understood  absolutely,  and  in  particular  instances,  but 
always  generally  ;  and  when  it  descends  to  particulars,  it  must 
be  in  proportion  to  circumstances,  and  by  their  proper  mea- 
sures: for, 

1.  In  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  necessary  that  we  pre- 
fer religion  before  any  state  that  is  either  contrary  to  it,  or  a 
lessening  of  its  duties.  He  that  hath  a  state  of  life,  in  which 
he  cannot  at  all,  in  fair  proportions,  tend  to  religion,  must  quit 
great  proportions  of  that,  that  he  may  enjoy  more  of  this  ;  this 
is  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  calls  '  pulling  out  the  right 
eye,  if  it  oft'end  thee.' 

2.  In  particular  actions,  when  the  necessity  is  equal,  he  that 
does  not  prefer  religion,  is  not  at  all  zealous  : — for  although  all 
natural  necessities  are  to  be  served  before  the  circumstances  and 
order  of  religion,  yet  our  belly  and  our  back,  our  liberty  and 
our  life,  our  health  and  a  friend,  are  to  be  neglected  rather 
than  a  duty,  when  it  stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  required. 

3.  Although  the  things  of  God  are  by  a  necessary  zeal  to  be 
preferred  before  the  things  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  take  heed 
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that  we  do  not  reckon  religion  and  orders  of  worshipping  only 
to  be  '  the  things  of  God,'  and  all  other  duties  to  be  '  the  things 
of  the  world  :'  for  it  was  a  pharisaical  devise  to  cry  Corban, 
and  to  refuse  to  relieve  their  aged  parents  :  it  is  good  to  give  to 
a  church,  but  it  is  better  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  though  they 
must  be  both  provided  for,  yet  in  cases  of  dispute,  mercy  car- 
ries the  cause  against  religion  and  the  temple.  And  although 
Mary  was  commended  for  choosing  the  better  part,  yet  Mary 
had  done  worse  if  she  had  been  at  the  foot  of  her  Master, 
when  she  should  have  relieved  a  perishing  brother.  Martha 
was  troubled  with  much  serving  ;  that  was  '  more  than  need,' 
and  therefore  she  was  to  blame ;  and  sometimes  hearing  in 
some  circumstances  may  be  'more  than  needs;'  and  some 
women  are  '  troubled  with  over-much  hearing,'  and  then  they 
had  better  have  been  serving  the  necessities  of  their  house. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  relatives  of  religion  ; 
for  although  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  better  than  the  things 
of  the  world,  yet  a  spiritual  man  is  not  in  human  regards  to  be 
referred  before  princes  and  noble  personages;  because  a  man 
is  called  spiritual  in  several  regards,  and  for  various  measures 
KbA  manners  of  partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  cooperating 
.  wards  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  A  king  and  a  bishop  both 
have  callings  in  order  to  godliness,  and  honesty,  and  spi- 
ritual effects,  towards  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
whose  representatives  severally  they  are.  But  whether  of  these 
two  works  more  immediately,  or  more  effectively,  cannot  at  all 
times  be  known  ;  and  therefore  from  hence  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  concerning  doing  them  civil  regards;  and  possibly  'the 
partaking  the  Spirit'  is  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  doing  his 
ministries,  and  serving  his  ends  on  others;  and  if  relations  to 
God  and  God's  Spirit  could  bring  an  obligation  of  giving  pro- 
portionable civil  honor,  every  holy  man  might  put  in  some  pre- 
tence for  dignities  above  some  kings  and  some  bishops.  But 
as  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  in  order  to  the  affairs  of  another 
world,  so  (hey  naturally  can  infer  only  such  a  relative  dignity, 
as  can  be  expressed  in  spiritual  manners.  But  because  such 
relations  are  subjected  in  men  of  this  life,  and  we  now  converse 
especially  in  material  and  secular  significations,  therefore  we  are 
to  express  our  regards  to  men  of  such  relations  by  proportion- 
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able  expressions :  but  because  civil  excellences  are  the  proper 
ground  of  receiving  and  exacting  civil  honors,  and  spiritual  ex- 
cellences do  only  claim  them  accidentally  and  indirectly  ;  there- 
fore in  titles  of  honor  and  human  regards,  the  civil  preeminence 
is  the  appendix  of  the  greatest  civil  power  and  employment, 
and  is  to  descend  in  proper  measures  ;  and  for  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  challenge  a  temporal  dignity,  is  as  if  the  best  music 
should  challenge  the  best  clothes,  or  a  lutestring  should  contend 
with  a  rose  for  the  honor  of  the  greatest  sweetness.  Add  to 
this,  that  although  temporal  things  are  in  order  to  spiritual,  and 
therefore  are  less  perfect,  yet  this  is  not  so  naturally  ;  for  tem- 
poral things  are  properly  in  order  to  the  felicity  of  man  in  his 
proper  and  present  constitution  ;  and  it  is  by  a  supernatural 
grace  that  now  they  are  thrust  forward  to  a  higher  end  of  grace 
and  glory ;  and  therefore  temporal  things,  and  persons,  and 
callings,  have  properly  the  chiefest  temporal  regard  ;  and  Christ 
took  nothing  of  this  away  from  them,  but  put  them  higher,  by 
sanctifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  then  the  higher  calling 
can  no  more  suppose  the  higher  man,  than  the  richest  trade  can 
suppose  the  richest  man.  From  callings  to  men,  the  argument 
is  fallacious;  and  a  smith  is  a  more  useful  man  than  he  that 
teaches  logic,  but  not  always  to  be  more  esteemed,  and  called 
to  stand  at  the  chairs  of  princes  and  nobles.  Holy  persons  and 
holy  things,  and  all  great  relations,  are  to  be  valued  by  general 
proportions  to  their  correlatives ;  but  if  we  descend  to  make 
minute  and  exact  proportions,  and  proportion  an  inch  of  tem- 
poral to  a  minute  of  spiritual,  we  must  needs  be  hugely  de- 
ceived, unless  we  could  measure  the  motion  of  an  angel  by  a 
string,  or  the  progressions  of  the  Spirit  by  weight  and  measure 
of  the  staple.  And  yet  if  these  measures  were  taken,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  that  the  lower  of  the  higher  kind  should  be 
preferred  before  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  in  a  lower  order 
of  things.  A  man  generally  is  to  be  esteemed  above  a  woman, 
but  not  the  meanest  of  her  subjects  before  the  most  excellent 
queen  ;  not  always  this  man  before  this  woman.  Now  kings 
and  princes  are  the  best  in  all  temporal  dignities  ;  and  therefore 
if  they  had  in  them  no  spiritual  relations  and  consequent  ex- 
cellences (as  they  have  very  many),  yet  are  not  to  be  under- 
valued to  spiritual  relations,  which  in  this  world  are  very  imper- 
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feet,  weak,  partial ;  and  must  stay  till  the  next  world  before 
they  are  in  a  state  of  excellency,  propriety,  and  perfection  ;  and 
then  also  all  shall  have  them,  according  to  the  worth  of  their 
persons,  not  of  their  calling. 

But,  lastly,  what  men  may  not  challenge,  is  not  their  just 
and  proper  due  ;  but  spiritual  persons  and  the  nearest  relatives 
to  God  stand  by  him  but  so  long  as  they  dwell  low  and  safe  in 
humility,  and  rise  high  in  nothing  but  in  labors,  and  zeal  of 
souls,  and  devotion.  In  proportion  to  this  rule,  a  church  may 
be  pulled  down  to  save  a  town,  and  the  vessels  of  the  church 
may  be  sold  to  redeem  captives,  when  there  is  a  great  cala- 
mity imminent,  and  prepared  for  relief,  and  no  other  way  to 
succor  it. 

But  in  the  whole,  the  duty  of  zeal  requires  that  we  neglect 
an  ordinary  visit  rather  than  an  ordinary  prayer,  and  a  great 
profit  rather  than  omit  a  required  duty.  No  excuse  can  legi- 
timate a  sin  ;  and  he  that  goes  about  to  distinguish  between 
his  duty  end  his  profit,  and  if  he  cannot  reconcile  them,  will 
yet  tie  them  together  like  a  hyaena  and  a  dog,  this  man  pre- 
tends to  religion,  but  secures  the  world  ;  and  is  indifferent  and 
lukewarm  towards  that,  so  he  may  be  warm  and  safe  in  the 
possession  of  this. 

2.  To  that  fervor  and  zeal  that  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  it  is 
required  that  we  be  constant  and  persevering.  Esto  Jidelis  ad 
mortem,  >aid  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  '  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.'  For  he  that  is  warm  to  day  and  cold  to-morrow, 
zealous  in  his  resolution  and  weary  in  his  practices,  fierce  in  the 
beginning  and  slack  and  easy  in  his  progress,  hath  not  yet  well 
chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of  ;  he  sees  not  reason  enough  for 
religion,  and  he  hath  not  confidence  enough  for  its  contrary  : 
and  therefore  he  is  duplicis  animi,  as  St.  James  calls  him  ;  '  of 
a  doubtful  mind.'  For  religion  is  worth  as  much  to-day  as  it. 
was  yesterday,  and  that  cannot  change  though  we  do ;  and  if 
we  do,  we  have  left  God ;  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes  from 
God,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough  instruct  him.  This  lire 
must  never  go  out,  but  it  must  be  like  the  fire  of  heaven,  it 
must  shine  like  the  stars,  though  sometimes  covered  with  a 
cloud,  or  obscured  by  a  greater  light;  yet  they  dwell  for  ever 
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in  their  orbs,  and  walk  in  their  circles,  and  observe  their  cir- 
cumstances, but  go  not  out  by  day  nor  night,  and  set  not  when 
kings  die,  nor  are  extinguished  when  nations  change  their  go- 
vernment :  so  must  the  zeal  of  a  Christian  be,  a  constant  incen- 
tive of  his  duty  :  and  though  sometimes  his  hand  is  drawn 
back  by  violence  or  need,  and  his  prayers  shortened  by  the 
importunity  of  business,  and  some  parts  omitted  by  necessities 
and  just  compliances,  yet  still  the  fire  is  kept  alive ;  it  burns 
within  when  the  light  breaks  not  forth,  and  is  eternal  as  the  orb 
of  fire,  or  the  embers  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

3.  No  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  delights  in 
the  service  of  God  : — without  this  no  man  can  persevere,  but 
must  faint  under  the  continual  pressure  of  an  uneasy  load.  If 
a  man  goes  to  his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms 
as  those  that  pay  contribution,  and  meditate  with  the  same 
willingness  with  which  young  men  die,  this  man  does  personam 
sustinere,  "  he  acts  a  part  "  which  he  cannot  long  personate, 
but  will  find  so  many  excuses  and  silly  devices  to  omit  his  duty, 
such  tricks  to  run  from  that  which  w  ill  make  him  happy  ;  he 
will  so  watch  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  so  sure  to  do  nothing  in 
private  ;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and  mince  the  duty  into 
minutes  and  little  particles  ;  he  will  so  tie  himself  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  be  so  careless  of  the  intention  and  spiritual  de- 
sign ;  he  will  be  so  punctual  in  the  ceremony  and  trilling  in  the 
secret,  and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  is  hindered  by 
an  accident  not  of  his  own  procuring,  and  will  have  so  many 
devices  to  defeat  his  duty,  and  to  cozen  himself,  that  he  will 
certainly  manifest  that  he  is  afraid  of  religion,  and  secretly 
hates  it:  he  counts  it  a  burden,  and  an  objection,  and  then  the 
man  is  sure  to  leave  it  when  his  circumstances  are  so  fitted. 
But  if  we  delight  in  it,  we  enter  into  a  portion  of  the  reward 
as  soon  as  we  begin  the  work,  and  the  very  grace  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its  very  pretence  of  pleasure  ; 
and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  because  it  con- 
fesses God  to  be  the  best  master,  religion  the  best  work,  and 
it  serves  God  with  choice  and  will,  and  reconciles  our  nature  to 
it,  and  entertains  our  appetite;  and  then  there  is  no  ansa  or 
handle  left,  whereby  we  can  easily  be  drawn  from  duty,  when 
all  parties  are  pleased  with  the  employment.    But  this  delight 
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is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  always  required  that  we 
should  feel  an  actual  cheerfulness  and  sensible  joy  ;  such  as 
was  that  of  Jonathan,  when  he  had  newly  tasted  honey,  and 
the  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was  refreshed  and  pleasant. 
This  happens  sometimes,  when  God  pleases  to  intice  or  reward 
a  man's  spirit  with  little  antepasts  of  heaven  :  but  such  a  de- 
light only  is  necessary,  and  a  duty,  that  we  always  choose  our 
duty  regularly,  and  undervalue  the  pleasures  of  temptation,  and 
proceed  in  the  work  of  grace  with  a  firm  choice  and  unabated 
election  ;  our  joy  must  be  a  joy  of  hope,  a  joy  at  the  least  of 
confident  sufferers,  the  joys  of  faith  and  expectation;  'rejoi- 
cing in  hope,'  so  the  Apostle  calls  it;  that  is,  a  going  forward 
on  such  a  persuasion  as  sees  the  joys  of  God  laid  up  for  the 
children  of  men  :  and  so  the  sun  may  shine  under  a  cloud  ;  and 
a  man  may  rejoice  in  persecution,  and  delight  in  losses;  that  is, 
though  his  outward  man  groans  and  faints,  and  dies,  yet  his 
spirit,  6  eau)  uvdfjtinros,  'the  inner  man,'  is  confident  and  indus- 
trious, and  hath  a  hope  by  which  it  lives  and  works  unto  the 
end  :  it  was  the  case  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  his  agony ;  his 
'  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,'  and  the  load  of  his 
Father's  anger  crushed  his  shoulder,  and  bowed  his  knees  to 
the  ground  ;  and  yet  he  chose  it,  and  still  went  forward,  and 
resolved  to  die,  and  did  so;  and  what  we  choose  we  delight  in  ; 
and  we  think  it  to  be  eligible,  and  therefore  amiable,  and  fit 
by  its  proper  excellences  and  appendages  to  be  delighted  in  ; 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  flesh  at  all  times,  for  its  dignity  is  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly;  but  therefore  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
spirit,  which  is  as  heavenly  as  the  reward,  and  therefore  can  feel 
the  joys  of  it,  when  the  body  hangs  the  head,  and  is  uneasy 
and  troubled. 

These  are  the  necessary  parts  of  zeal ;  of  which  if  any  man 
fails,  he  is  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness :  and  that  is  a  spiritual 
death.  As  a  banished  man  or  a  condemned  person  is  dead 
civilly;  he  is  diminutus  capite,  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the 
census,  nor  partakes  of  the  privileges,  nor  goes  for  a  person, 
but  is  reckoned  among  things  in  the  possession  of  others :  so  is 
a  lukewarm  person  ;  he  is  corde  diminutus,  he  is  spiritually 
dead,  his  heart  is  estranged  from  God,  his  affections  are  less- 
ened, his  hope  diminished,  and  his  title  cancelled;  and  he 
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remains  so,  unless,  1.  he  prefers  religion  before  the  world,  and, 
2.  spiritually  rejoices  in  doing  his  duty,  and,  3.  does  it  con- 
stantly, and  with  perseverance.  These  are  the  heats  and 
warmth  of  life  ;  whatsoever  is  less  than  this,  is  a  disease,  and 
leads  to  the  coldness  and  dishonors  of  the  grave. 


SERMON  V. 

PART  III. 

So  long  as  our  zeal  and  forwardness  in  religion  hath  only 
these  constituted  parts,  it  hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the  duty 
alive  :  but  beyond  this,  there  are  many  degrees  of  earnestness 
and  vehemence,  which  are  progressions  towards  the  state  of 
perfection,  which  every  man  ought  to  design  and  desire  to  be 
added  to  his  portion  :  of  this  sort  I  reckon  frequency  in  prayer, 
and  alms  above  our  estate.  Concerning  which  two  instances  I 
have  these  two  cautions  to  insert. 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is  an  act  of  zeal  so 
ready  and  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  a  man,  so  easy  and  useful, 
so  without  objection,  and  so  fitted  for  every  man's  affairs,  his 
necessities  and  possibilities,  that  he  that  prays  but  seldom,  can- 
not in  any  sense  pretend  to  be  a  religious  person.  For  in 
Scripture  there  is  no  other  rule  for  the  frequency  of  prayer  given 
us,  but  by  such  words  which  signify  we  should  do  it  'always,' 
'  pray  continually  :'  and  '  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint.'  And  then,  men  have  so  many  necessities,  that  if  we 
should  esteem  our  needs  to  be  the  circumstances  and  positive 
determination  of  our  times  of  prayer,  we  should  be  very  far  from 
admitting  limitation  of  the  former  words,  but  they  must  mean, 
that  we  ought  to  pray  frequently  every  day.  For  in  danger 
and  trouble,  natural  religion  teaches  us  to  pray  ;  in  a  festival 
fortune,  our  prudence  and  our  needs  enforce  us  equally.  For 
though  we  feel  not  a  present  smart,  yet  we  are  certain  then  is 
our  biggest  danger  :  and  if  we  observe  how  the  world  treats  her 
darlings,  men  of  riches  and  honor,  of  prosperity  and  great  sue- 
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cess,  we  cannot  but  confess  them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  all 
men,  as  being  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  their  biggest 
interest.  Tor  they  are  bigger  than  the  iron  hand  of  law,  and 
they  cannnot  be  restrained  with  fear;  the  hand  grasps  a  power 
of  doing  all  that  which  their  evil  heart  can  desire,  and  they 
cannot  be  restrained  with  disability  to  sin  ;  they  are  flattered 
by  all  mean,  and  base,  and  undiligent  persons,  which  are  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  ;  but  few  men  dare  reprove  a  potent 
sinner;  he  shall  every  day  be  flattered  and  seldom  counselled  : 
and  his  great  reflexions  and  opinions  of  his  condition  make  him 
impatient  of  reproof,  and  so  he  cannot  be  restrained  with 
modesty  :  and  therefore  as  the  needs  of  the  poor  man,  his  rent- 
day,  and  the  cries  of  his  children,  and  the  oppression  he  groans 
under,  and  his  bvaKoXonoiTos,  fxept^tva,  his  uneasy,  "  ill-sleeping 
care/' — will  make  him  run  to  his  prayers,  that  in  heaven  a  new 
decree  may  be  passed  every  day  for  the  provisions  of  his  daily 
bread  ;  so  the  greater  needs  of  the  rich,  their  temptations,  and 
their  dangers,  the  flattery  and  the  vanity,  the  power  and  the 
pride,  their  business  and  evil  estate  of  the  whole  world  on 
them,  call  on  them  to  be  zealous  in  this  instance,  that  they 
'  pray  often,'  that  they  '  pray  without  ceasing  ;'  for  there  is  great 
reason  they  should  do  so,  and  great  security  and  advantage,  if 
they  do;  for  he  that  prays  well  and  prays  often,  must  needs  be 
a  good  and  a  blessed  man  ;  and  truly  he  that  does  not,  deserves 
no  pity  for  his  misery.  For  when  all  the  troubles  and  dangers 
of  his  condition  may  turn  into  his  good,  if  he  will  but  desire  they 
should ;  when  on  such  easy  terms  he  may  be  happy,  for  there 
is  no  more  trouble  in  it  than  this,  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;' 
that  is  all  that  is  required  :  no  more  turnings  and  variety  in 
their  road  ;  when  (I  say)  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  a  poor  man  may 
be  provided  for,  and  a  rich  man  may  escape  damnation,  he  that 
refuses  to  apyly  himself  to  this  remedy,  quickly,  earnestly, 
zealously,  and  constantly,  deserves  the  smart  of  his  poverty,  and 
the  care  of  it,  and  the  scorn,  if  he  be  poor  ;  and  if  he  be  rich,  it 
is  fit  he  should  (because  he  desires  it)  die  by  the  evils  of  his 
proper  danger.  It  was  observed  by  Cassian,  Orationibus  max- 
imc  insidiantur  dcumones;  "  The  devil  is  more  busy  to  disturb 
our  prayers,  than  to  hinder  any  thing  else."  For  else  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  why  we  should  be  brought  to  pray  so  seldom  ;  and 
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to  be  so  listless  to  them,  and  so  trifling  at  them.  Xo,  the 
devil  knows  on  what  hard  terms  he  stands  with  the  praying 
man  ;  he  also  knows,  that  it  is  a  mighty  emanation  of  God's 
infinite  goodness,  and  a  strange  desire  of  saving  mankind,  that 
he  hath  to  so  easy  a  duty  promised  such  mighty  blessings.  For 
God  knowing  that  on  hard  terms  we  would  not  accept  of 
heaven  itself,  and  yet  hell  was  so  intolerable  a  state,  that  God 
who  loved  us,  would  affix  heaven  to  a  state  of  praver  and  de- 
votion ;  this,  because  the  devil  knows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  of  the  Divine  mercy,  he  labors  infinitely  to  supplant;  and 
if  he  can  but  make  men  unwilling  to  pray,  or  to  pray  coldly,  or 
to  pray  seldom,  he  secures  his  interest,  and  destroys  the  man's; 
and  it  is  infinitely  strange  that  he  can  and  doth  prevail  so  much 
in  this  so  unreasonable  temptation.  Opposvisti  nubem,  ne 
transirct  oratio,  the  mourning  prophet  complained  ;*  '  there 
was  a  cloud  passed  between  heaven  and  the  prayer  of  Judah  ;' 
a  little  thing,  God  knows;  it  was  a  wall,  which  might  have 
been  blown  down  with  a  few  hearty  sighs,  and  a  few  peniten- 
tial tears  ;  or  if  the  prayers  had  ascended  in  a  full  and  nume- 
rous body,  themselves  would  have  broken  through  that  little 
partition  :  but  so  the  devil  prevails  often  ;  opponit  nubem,  "  he 
claps  a  cloud  between  ;"  some  little  objection  ;  "a  stranger  is 
come  ;"  or  "  my  head  aches  ;"  or  "  the  church  is  too  cold  ;''  or 
"  1  have  letters  to  write  ;"  or  "  I  am  not  disposed  ;"  or  "  it  is  not 
yet  time  ;"  or  "  the  time  is  past :"  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  clouds  the  devil  claps  between  heaven  and  us ;  but  these 
are  such  impotent  objections,  that  they  were  as  soon  confuted  as 
pretended,  by  all  men  that  are  not  fools,  or  professed  enemies 
of  religion,  but  that  they  are  clouds,  which  sometimes  look  like 
lions  and  bears,  castles  and  walls  of  fire,  armies  and  horses  ; 
and  indeed  are  any  thing  that  a  man  will  fancy  ;  and  the 
smallest  article  of  objection  managed  and  conducted  by  the 
devil's  arts,  and  meeting  with  a  wretchless,  careless,  undevout 
spirit,  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river ;  it  is  impassable, 
and  it  is  impregnable.  Tiyrovrai  7rdi'fl'  o,  ti  (iovXov-m  veyiXac 
Xvkoi  eav  "Llfiwva  Karihwot,  eXaipoi  ru  K\eivvvfia),f  as  the  sophis- 
ter  said  in  the  Greek  comedy,  "  Clouds  become  any  thing  as 
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they  are  represented  ;  wolves  to  Simon,  harts  to  Cleonymus;" 
for  the  devil  fits  us  with  clouds,  according  as  we  can  be  abused  ; 
and  if  we  love  affairs  of  the  world,  he  can  contrive  its  circum- 
stances so,  that  they  shall  cross  our  prayers;  and  so  it  is  in 
every  instance  :  and  the  best  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  prayer ; 
pray  often,  and  pray  zealously,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
will  scatter  these  clouds,  and  Warm  our  hearts  with  his  holy 
fires  :  but  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  acquired  habits  ;  the  habit  makes 
the  action  easy  and  pleasant;  but  this  habit  cannot  be  gotten 
without  frequent  actions  :  habits  are  the  daughters  of  action  ; 
but  then  they  nurse  their  mother,  and  produce  daughters  after 
her  image,  but  far  more  beautiful  and  prosperous.  For  in 
frequent  prayer  there  is  so  much  rest  and  pleasure,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  it  is  perceived,  the  contrary  temptation  appears  un- 
reasonable:  none  are  so  unwilling  to  pray,  as  they  that  pray 
seldom  ;  for  they  that  do  pray  often,  and  with  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  desire,  feel  no  trouble  so  great,  as  when  they  are  forced  to 
omit  their  holy  offices  and  hours  of  prayers.  It  concerns  the 
devil's  interest  to  keep  us  from  all  the  experience  of  the  rewards 
of  a  frequent  and  holy  prayer  ;  and  so  long  as  you  will  not  try 
and  '  taste  how  good  and  gracious  the  Lord  is'  to  the  praying 
man,  so  long  you  cannot  see  the  evil  of  your  coldness  and  luke- 
warm state  ;  but  if  you  would  but  try,  though  it  be  but  for 
curiosity's  sake,  and  inform  yourselves  in  the  vanity  of  things, 
and  the  truth  of  pretences,  and  the  certainty  of  theological 
propositions,  you  should  find  yourselves  taken  in  a  golden 
snare,  which  will  tie  you  to  nothing  but  felicity,  and  safety,  and 
holiness,  and  pleasure.  But  then  the  caution  which  I  intended 
to  insert  is  this  ;  that  frequency  in  prayer,  and  that  part  of  zeal 
which  relates  to  it,  is  to  be  on  no  account  but  of  a  holy  spirit, 
a  wise  heart,  and  reasonable  persuasion  ;  for  if  it  begin  on  pas- 
sion or  fear,  in  imitation  of  others,  or  desires  of  reputation, 
honor,  and  fantastic  principles,  it  will  be  unblessed  and  weary, 
unprosperous  and  without  return  of  satisfaction  ;  therefore  if  it 
happen  to  begin  on  a  weak  principle,  be  very  curious  to  change 
the  motive,  and  with  all  speed  let  it  be  turned  into  religion  and 
the  love  of  holy  things:  then,  let  it  be  as  frequent  as  it  can 
prudently,  it  cannot  be  amiss. 

When  you  are  entered  into  a  state  of  zealous  prayer,  and 
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a  regular  devotion,  whatever  interruptions  you  meet  with,  ob- 
serve their  causes,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  irregular,  seldom, 
and  contingent,  that  your  omissions  may  be  seldom  and  casual, 
as  a  bare  accident ;  for  which  no  provisions  can  be  made  :  for 
if  ever  it  come,  that  you  take  any  thing  habitually  and  con- 
stantly from  your  prayers,  or  that  you  distract  from  them  very 
frequently,  it  cannot  be  but  you  will  become  troublesome  to 
yourself;  your  prayers  will  be  uneasy,  they  will  seem  hinder- 
ances  to  your  more  necessary  affairs  of  passion  and  interest,  and 
the  things  of  the  world  :  and  it  will  not  stand  still  till  it  comes 
to  apostasy,  and  a  direct  dispute  and  contempt  of  holy  things. 
For  it  was  an  old  rule,  and  of  a  sad  experience,  Tcpiditas,  si 
callum  obduxerit,  jiet  apostasia:  "  If  your  lukewarmness  be 
habitual  and  a  state  of  life,  if  it  once  be  hardened  by  the  usa- 
ges of  many  days,  it  changes  the  whole  state  of  the  man,  it 
makes  him  an  apostate  to  devotion."  Therefore  be  infinitely 
careful  in  this  particular,  always  remembering  the  saying  of  St. 
Chrysostom  ;  Docendi,  preedicandi  ojficia,  et  alia  cessant  suo 
tempore,  precandi  autem  nunquam ;  "There  are  seasons  for 
teaching  and  preaching  and  other  outward  offices :  but  prayer 
is  the  duty  of  all  times,  and  of  all  persons,  and  in  all  contin- 
gences :  from  other  things,  in  many  cases,  we  may  be  excused, 
but  from  prayer  never."  In  this,  therefore,  koKov  crjKovoQai, 
"  it  is  good  to  be  zealous." 

2.  Concerning  the  second  instance  I  named,  namely,  To  give 
alms  above  our  estate,  it  is  an  excellent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs 
no  other  caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion  and  danger, 
but  that  our  egressions  of  charity  do  not  prejudice  justice. 
See  that  your  alms  do  not  other  men  wrong;  and  let  them 
do  what  they  can  to  thyself,  they  will  never  prejudice  thee 
by  their  abundance ;  but  then  be  also  careful,  that  the  pre- 
tences of  justice  do  not  cozen  thyself  of  thy  charity,  and  the 
poor  of  thine  alms,  and  thy  soul  of  the  reward.  He  that  is  in 
debt,  is  not  excused  from  giving  alms,  till  his  debts  are  paid  ; 
but  only  from  giving  away  such  portions  which  should  and 
would  pay  them,  and  such  which  he  intended  should  do  it : 
there  are  lacernce  divitiarum,  and  cruras  from  the  table,  and 
the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  and  the  scatterings  of  the  vintage, 
which  in  all  estates  are  the  portions  of  the  poor,  which  being 
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collected  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  united  wisely,  may 
become  considerable  to  the  poor,  and  are  the  necessary  duties 
of  charity ;  but  beyond  this  also,  every  considerable  relief  to 
the  poor  is  not  a  considerable  diminution  to  the  estate  ;  and 
yet  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  considerable  in  the  accounts  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended  against  the  zeal  of 
alms,  but  the  certain  omissions,  or  the  very  probable  retarding 
the  doing  that,  to  which  we  are  otherwise  obliged.  He  that 
is  going  to  pay  a  debt,  and  in  the  way  meets  an  indigent  per- 
son that  needs  it  all,  may  not  give  it  to  him,  unless  he  knows 
by  other  means  to  pay  the  debt;  but  if  he  can  do  both,  he  hath 
his  liberty  to  lay  out  his  money  for  a  crown.  But  then  in  the 
case  of  provision  for  children,  our  restraint  is  not  so  easy,  or 
discernible  :  1.  because  we  are  not  bound  to  provide  for  them 
in  a  certain  portion,  but  may  do  it  by  the  analogies  and  mea- 
sures of  prudence,  in  which  there  is  a  great  latitude  :  2.  be- 
cause our  zeal  of  charity  is  a  good  portion  for  them,  and  lays 
up  a  blessing  for  inheritance  :  3.  because  the  fairest  portions 
of  charity  are  usually  short  of  such  sums,  which  can  be  consi- 
derable in  the  duty  of  provision  for  our  children  :  4.  if  we 
for  them  could  be  content  to  take  any  measure  less  than  all, 
any  thing  under  every  thing  that  we  can,  we  should  find  the 
portions  of  the  poor  made  ready  to  our  hands  sufficiently  to 
minister  to  zeal,  and  yet  not  to  intrench  on  this  case  of  con- 
science ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  are  so  careless,  so  unskilled,  so 
unstudied  in  religion, — that  we  are  only  glad  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse, and  to  defeat  our  souls  of  the  reward  of  the  noblest  grace : 
we  are  contented,  if  we  can  but  make  a  pretence;  for  we  are 
highly  pleased  if  our  conscience  be  quiet,  and  care  not  so  much 
that  our  duty  be  performed,  much  less  that  our  eternal  interest 
be  advanced  in  bigger  portions.  We  care  not,  we  strive  not, 
we  think  not,  of  getting  the  greater  rewards  of  heaven  ;  and  he 
whose  desires  are  so  indifferent  for  the  greater,  will  not  take 
pains  to  secure  the  smallest  portion  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
eXax'irros  iv  Ty  ftwji\ti<j,  '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'* 
is  as  much  as  ovbels,  '  as  good  as  none  ;'  if  a  man  will  be  con- 
tent with  his  hopes  of  the  lowest  place  there,  and  will  not 
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labor  for  something  beyond  it,  lie  does  not  value  it  at  all ;  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  lie  will  lose  that  for  which  he  takes  so  little 
pains,  and  is  content  with  so  easy  a  security.  He,  that  does 
his  alms,  and  resolves  that  in  no  case  he  will  suffer  inconve- 
nience for  his  brother,  whose  case  it  may  be  is  intolerable, 
should  do  well  to  remember,  that  God,  in  some  cases,  requires 
a  greater  charity  ;  and  it  may  be,  we  shall  be  called  to  die 
for  the  good  of  our  brother  ;  and  that  although  it  always  sup- 
poses a  zeal,  and  a  holy  fervor,  yet  sometimes  it  is  also  a  duty, 
and  we  lose  our  lives  if  we  go  to  save  them  ;  and  so  we  do 
with  our  estates,  when  we  are  such  good  husbands  in  our  reli- 
gion, that  we  will  serve  all  our  own  conveniences  before  the 
great  needs  of  a  hungry  and  afflicted  brother,  God  oftentimes 
takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much  curiosity  we  would 
preserve  ;  and  then  we  lose  our  money,  and  our  reward  too. 

ii.  Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  accepting  and  choosing  the 
counsels  evangelical :  the  virgin  or  widow  estate  in  order  to 
religion  :  selling  all,  and  giving  it  to  the  poor  :  making  our- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  offering  ourselves 
to  death  voluntarily,  in  exchange  or  redemption  of  the  life  of  a 
most  useful  person,  as  '  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  ventured 
their  lives  for  St.  Paul :'  the  zeal  of  souls  :  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  church  without  wages  :  remitting  of  rights 
and  forgiving  of  debts,  when  the  obliged  person  could  pay, 
but  not  without  much  trouble:  protection  of  calamitous  per- 
sons with  hazard  of  our  own  interest  and  a  certain  trouble ; 
concerning  which  and  all  other  acts  of  zeal,  we  are  to  observe 
the  following  measures,  by  which  our  zeal  will  become  safe  and 
holy,  and  by  them  also  we  shall  perceive  the  excesses  of  zeal, 
and  its  inordinations ;  which  is  the  next  thing  I  am  to  con- 
sider. 

1.  The  first  measure,  by  which  our  zeal  may  comply  with 
our  duty  and  its  actions  become  laudable,  is  charity  to  our 
neighbor.  For  since  God  receives  all  that  glorification  of  him- 
self, whereby  we  can  serve  and  minister  to  his  glory,  reflected 
on  the  foundation  of  his  own  goodness,  and  bounty,  and  mercy, 
and  all  the  hallelujahs  that  are  or  ever  shall  be  sung  in  heaven, 
are  praises  and  thanksgivings  ;  and  that  God  himself  does  not 
receive  glory  from  the  acts  of  his  justice,  but  then  when  his 
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creatures  will  not  rejoice  in  his  goodness  ami  mercy  ;  it  follows 
that  we  imitate  this  original  excellency,  and  pursue  God's  own 
method  ;  that  is,  glorify  him  in  via  misericord  ice,  "  in  the  way 
of  mercy  "  and  bounty,  charity  and  forgiveness,  love  and  fair 
compliances:  there  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world  than  to 
save  a  soul,  nothing  that  pleases  God  better,  nothing  that  can 
be  in  our  hands  greater  or  more  noble,  nothing  that  can  be  a 
more  lasting  and  delightful  honor,  than  that  a  perishing  soul — 
snatched  from  the  flames  of  an  intolerable  hell,  and  borne  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  piety  and  mercy  by  the  ministry  of 
angels,  and  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — shall  to  eternal 
ages  bless  God  and  bless  thee  ;  Him,  for  the  author  and  finisher 
of  salvation,  and  thee  for  the  minister  and  charitable  instrument-: 
that  bright  star  must  needs  look  pleasantly  on  thy  face  for  ever, 
which  was  by  thy  hand  placed  there,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
thy  ministry,  might,  have  been  a  sooty  coal  in  the  regions  of 
sorrow.  Now,  in  order  to  this,  God  hath  given  us  all  some 
powers  and  ministries,  by  which  we  may  by  our  charity  pro- 
mote this  religion,  and  the  great  interest  of  souls:  counsels  and 
prayers,  preaching  and  writing,  passionate  desires  and  fair  ex- 
amples going  before  others  in  the  way  of  godliness,  and  bearing 
the  torch  before  them,  that  they  may  see  the  way  and  walk  in 
it.  This  is  a  charity,  that  is  prepared  more  or  less  for  every 
one;  and,  by  the  way,  we  should  do  well  to  consider,  what 
we  have  done  towards  it.  For  as  it  will  be  a  strange  arrest  at 
the  day  of  judgment  to  Dives,  that  he  fed  high  and  suffered 
Lazarus  to  starve,  and  every  garment, — that  lies  by  thee  and 
perishes,  while  thy  naked  brother  does  so  too  for  want  of  it, — 
shall  be  a  bill  of  indictment  against  thy  unmerciful  soul ;  so  it 
will  be  in  every  instance :  in  what  thou  couldest  profit  thy 
brother  and  didst  not,  thou  art  accountable  ;  and  then  tell  over 
the  times,  in  which  thou  hast  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  thy 
sinning  brother;  and  compare  the  times  together,  and  observe, 
whether  thou  hast  not  tempted  him  or  betrayed  him  to  sin,  or 
encouraged  him  in  it;  or  didst  not  hinder  him,  when  thou 
mightest,  more  frequently  than  thou  hast,  humbly,  and  pas- 
sionately, and  charitably,  and  zealously,  bowed  thy  head,  and 
thy  heart,  and  knees,  to  God  to  redeem  that  poor  soul  from 
hell,  whither  thou  seest  him  descending  with  as  much  indiffer- 
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ency  as  a  stone  into  the  bottom  of  the  well.  In  this  thing  kciXuv 
£rj\ovodai,  "  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  zealous,"  and  put  forth  all 
your  strength,  for  you  can  never  go  too  far.  But  then  be  care- 
ful, that  this  zeal  of  thy  neighbor's  amendment  be  only  ex- 
pressed in  ways  of  charity,  not  of  cruelty,  or  importune  justice. 
"  He  that  strikes  the  prince  for  justice,"  as  Solomon's  expres- 
sion is,  "is  a  companion  of  murderers ;"  and  he  that  out  of 
zeal  of  religion,  shall  go  to  convert  nations  to  his  opinion  by 
destroying  Christians,  whose  faith  is  intire  and  summed  up  by 
the  Apostles,  this  man  breaks  the  ground  with  a  sword,  and  sows 
tares,  and  waters  the  ground  with  blood,  and  ministers  to  envy 
and  cruelty,  to  errors  and  mistake,  and  there  comes  up  nothing 
but  poppies  to  please  the  eye  and  fancy,  disputes  and  hypo- 
crisy, new  summaries  of  religion  estimated  by  measures  of 
anger,  and  accursed  principles;  and  so  much  of  the  religion  as 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  is  laid  aside,  and  that  brought  forth 
that  serves  an  interest,  not  holiness :  that  fills  the  schools  of  a 
proud  man,  but  not  that  which  will  fill  heaven.  Any  zeal  is 
proper  for  religion,  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of 
anger ;  this  is  icupla  cijXov,  "  the  bitterness  of  zeal  ;"*  and  it  is 
a  certain  temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty  :  for  if  the 
sword  turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  in- 
stead of  arguments,  and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a 
poniard,  that  it  shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and 
ignorantly  am  persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  "  try 
the  spirits,  to  try  all  things,"  to  make  inquiry  ;  and  yet  with- 
out this  liberty,  no  man  can  justify  himself  before  God  and 
man,  nor  confidently  say  that  his  religion  is  best:  since  he 
cannot  without  a  final  danger  make  himself  able  to  give  a  right 
sentence,  and  to  follow  that  which  he  finds  to  be  the  best;  this 
may  ruin  souls  by  making  hypocrites,  or  careless  and  compliant 
against  conscience  or  without  it;  but  it  does  not  save  souls, 
though  peradventure  it  should  force  them  to  a  good  opinion  : 
this  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Christ, — by  reproving  St. 
Peter,  drawing  his  sword,  eveu  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  his 
sacred,  and  yet  injured  person,  bib&vicet  fi%  -^pi'iadat  fiaxaipq.,  k§.v 
tui>  0eoc  boKt't  ris  et&veeiv  (saith  Theophylact,) — "  teaches  us 
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not  to  use  the  sword  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God 
himself;"  because  he  will  secure  his  own  interest,  only  let  him 
be  served  as  himself  is  pleased  to  command  :  and  it  is  like 
Moses's  passion,  it  throws  the  tables  of  the  law  out  of  our  hands, 
and  breaks  them  in  pieces  out  of  indignation  to  see  them  broken. 
This  is  zeal,  that  is  now  in  fashion,  and  hath  almost  spoiled 
religion;  men,  like  the  zealots  of  the  Jews,  cry  up*  their  sect, 
and  in  it  their  interest ;  £>i\uiioi  /jaO/jras,  kui  /ja-^aifias  avaavpuv- 
rai,  "  they  affect  disciples  and  fight  against  the  opponents;" 
and  we  shall  find  in  Scripture,  that  when  the  Apostles  began  to 
preach  the  meekness  of  the  Christian  institution,  salvations  and 
promises,  charity  and  humility,  there  was  a  zeal  set  up  against 
them  ;  the  Apostles  were  zealous  for  the  gospel,  the  Jews  were 
zealous  for  the  law :  and  see  what  different  effects  these  two 
zeals  did  produce  ;  the  zeal  of  the  law  came  to  this,  tQopvfiow 
rr/v  tt6\iv,  and  ihcw^av  fie\pi  BavtiTOV,  and  avaavpovrai,  and 
oxXcnroii'iaavTes,  "  they  stirred  up  the  city,  they  made  tumults, 
they  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death,  they  got  letters  from 
the  high-priest,  they  kept  Damascus  with  a  garrison,"  they  sent 
parties  of  soldiers  to  silence  and  to  imprison  the  preachers,  and 
thought  they  did  God  service  when  they  put  the  Apostles  to 
death,  and  they  swore  '  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink,  till  they 
had  killed  Paul.'    It  was  an  old  trick  of  the  Jewish  zeal, 

Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti: 

Quassitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos.    Juv.  xiv.  104. 

They  would  not  show  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  give  a  cup 
of  cold  water  but  to  a  circumcised  brother  ;  that  was  their  zeal. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Apostles  was  this,  they  preached  publicly 
and  privately,  they  prayed  for  all  men,  they  wept  to  God  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  they  '  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  they  might  gain  some;'  they  travelled  through  deeps 
and  deserts,  they  endured  the  heat  of  the  Sirian  star,  and  the 
violence  of  Euroclydon,  winds  and  tempests,  seas  and  prisons, 
Blockings  and  scourgings,  fastings  and  poverty,  labor  and  watch- 
ing, they  endured  every  man  and  wronged  no  man,  they  would 
do  any  good  thing  and  suffer  any  evil,  if  they  had  but  hopes  to 
prevail  on  a  soul ;  they  persuaded  men  meekly,  they  entreated 
them  humbly,  they  convinced  them  powerfully,  they  watched 
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for  their  good,  but  meddled  not  with  their  interest;  and  this  is 
the  Christian  zeal,  the  zeal  of  meekness,  the  zeal  of  charity, 
the  zeal  of  patience,  iv  tovtuis  koXov  £q\uvatiai,  "  in  these  it  is 
good  to  be  zealous,"  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence  ;  for,  as  charity  is 
the  matter  of  zeal  ;  so  is  discretion  the  manner.  It  must  al- 
ways be  for  good  to  our  neighbor,  and  there  need  no  rules  for 
the  conducting  of  that,  provided  the  end  be  consonant  to  the 
design,  that  is,  that  charity  be  intended,  and  charity  be  done. 
But  there  is  a  zeal  also  of  religion  or  worshipping,  and  this 
hath  more  need  of  measures  and  proper  cautions.  For  religion 
can  turn  into  a  snare;  it  may  be  abused  into  superstition,  it 
may  become  weariness  in  the  spirit,  and  tempt  to  tediousness, 
to  hatred,  and  despair:  and  many  persons,  through  their  indis- 
creet conduct,  and  furious  marches,  and  great  loads  taken  on 
tender  shoulders  and  inexperienced,  have  come  to  be  perfect 
haters  of  their  joy,  and  despisers  of  all  their  hopes;  being  like 
dark  lanterns,  in  which  a  candle  burns  bright,  but  the  body  is 
encompassed'  with  a  crust  and  a  dark  cloud  of  iron  ;  and  these 
men  keep  the  fires  and  light  of  holy  propositions  within  them, 
but  the  darkness  of  hell,  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath 
shaded  all  the  light,  and  makes  it  neither  apt  to  warm  nor  to 
enlighten  others,  but  it  turns  to  fire  within,  a  fever  and  a  dis- 
temper dwell  there,  and  religion  is  become  their  torment. 

1.  Therefore  our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which 
is  profitable.  There  are  many  institutions,  customs,  and 
usages,  introduced  into  religion  on  very  fair  motives,  and 
apted  to  great  necessities;  but  to  imitate  those  things,  when 
they  are  disrobed  of  their  proper  ends,  is  an  importune  zeal,  and 
signifies  nothing  but  a  forward  mind,  and  an  easy  heart,  and  an 
imprudent  head  ;  unless  these  actions  can  be  invested  with 
other  ends  and  useful  purposes.  The  primitive  church  were 
strangely  inspired  with  a  zeal  of  virginity,  in  order  to  the  neces- 
sities of  preaching  and  travelling,  and  easing  the  troubles  and 
temptations  of  persecution  ;  but  when  the  necessity  went  on, 
and  drove  the  holy  men  into  deserts,  that  made  colleges  of  re- 
ligious, and  their  manner  of  life  was  such,  so  united,  so  poor, 
so  dressed,  that  they  must  love  more  turn  secular i,  "  after  the 
manner  of  men  divorced  from  the  usual  intercourses  of  the 
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world;"  still  their  desire  of  single  life  increased,  because  the 
old  necessity  lasted,  and  a  new  one  did  supervene.  Afterward, 
the  case  was  altered,  and  then  the  single  life  was  not  to  be 
chosen  for  itself,  nor  yet  imitation  of  the  first  precedents ;  for 
it  could  not  be  taken  out  from  their  circumstances  and  be  used 
alone.  He  therefore  that  thinks  he  is  a  more  holy  person  for 
being  a  virgin  or  a  widower,  or  that  is  bound  to  be  so,  because 
they  were  so ;  or  that  he  cannot  be  a  religious  person  because 
he  is  not  so;  —  hath  zeal  indeed,  but  not  according  to  know- 
lege.  But  now  if  the  single  state  can  be  taken  out  and  put  to 
new  appendages,  and  fitted  to  the  end  of  another  grace  or  essen- 
tial duty  of  religion,  it  will  well  become  a  Christian  zeal  to 
choose  it  so  long  as  it  can  serve  the  end  with  advantage  and 
security.  Thus  also  a  zealous  person  is  to  choose  his  fastings  ; 
while  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  acts  of  proper  mortifi- 
cation, while  he  is  tempted,  or  while  he  is  under  discipline, 
while  he  repents,  or  while  he  obeys ;  but  some  persons  fast  in 
zeal,  but  for  nothing  else  ;  fast  when  they  have  no  need,  when 
there  is  need  they  should  not;  but  call  it  religion  to  be  miser- 
able or  sick  ;  here  their  zeal  is  folly,  for  it  is  neither  an  act  of 
religion  nor  of  prudence,  to  fast  when  fasting  probably  serves 
no  end  of  the  spirit :  and  therefore  in  the  fasting-days  of  the 
church,  although  it  is  warrant  enough  to  us  to  fast,  if  we  had 
no  end  to  serve  in  it  but  the  mere  obedience,  yet  it  is  necessary 
that  the  superiors  should  not  think  the  law  obeyed,  unless  the 
end  of  the  first  institution  be  observed  :  a  fasting-day  is  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer;  and  fasting  being  nothing  itself  but 
wholly  the  handmaid  of  a  further  grace,  ought  not  to  be  divested 
of  its  holiness  and  sanctification,  and  left  like  the  walls  of  a 
ruinous  church  where  there  is  no  duty  performed  to  God,  but 
there  remains  something  of  that  which  used  to  minister  to  reli- 
gion. The  want  of  this  consideration  hath  caused  so  much 
scandal  and  dispute,  so  many  snares  and  schisms,  concerning 
ecclesiastical  fasts.  For  when  it  was  undressed  and  stripped 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  useful  appendages;  when  from  a  solemn 
day  it  grew  to  be  common ;  from  thence  to  be  less  devout  by 
being  less  seldom  and  less  useful  ;  and  then  it  passed  from  a 
day  of  religion  to  be  a  day  of  order,  and  from  fasting  till  night 
to  fasting  till  evening-song,  and  evening-soug  to  be  sung  about 
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twelve  o'clock  ;  and  from  fasting  it  was  changed  to  a  choice  of 
food,  from  eating  nothing  to  eating  fish,  and  that  the  letter 
began  to  be  stood  on,  and  no  usefulness  remained  but  what 
every  one  of  his  own  piety  should  put  into  it,  but  nothing  was 
enjoined  by  the  law,  nothing  of  that  exacted  by  the  superiors, 
then  the  law  fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  design  became  suspected, 
and  men  were  first  ensnared  and  then  scandalised,  and  then 
began  to  complain  without  remedy,  and  at  last  took  remedy 
themselves  without  authority  ;  the  whole  affair  fell  into  a  dis- 
order and  mischief ;  and  zeal  was  busy  on  both  sides,  and 
on  both  sides  was  mistaken,  because  they  fell  not  on  the  pro- 
per remedy,  which  was  to  reduce  the  law  to  the  usefulness  and 
advantages  of  its  first  intention.  But  this  I  intended  not  to 
have  spoken. 

2.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which  is  safe. 
Some  there  are  who  in  their  first  attempts  and  entries  on  reli- 
gion, while  the  passion  that  brought  them  in  remains,  under- 
take things  as  great  as  their  highest  thoughts;  no  repentance  is 
sharp  enough,  no  charities  expensive  enough,  no  fastings  afflict- 
ive enough,  then  totis  (juiiHjuatribus  orant  ;  and  finding  some 
deliciousness  at  the  first  contest,  and  in  that  activity  of  their 
passion,  they  make  vows  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to  this 
state  of  delicacies.  The  onset  is  fair  ;  but  the  event  is  this. 
The  age  of  a  passion  is  not  long,  and  the  flatulent  spirit  being 
breathed  out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his  first  heats,  and  is 
ashamed  ;  but  then  he  considers  that  all  was  not  necessary,  and 
therefore  he  will  abate  something  more  ;  and  from  something  to 
something,  at  last  it  will  come  to  just  nothing,  and  the  proper 
effect  of  this  is,  indignation  and  hatred  of  holy  things,  an  im- 
pudent spirit,  carelessness  or  despair.  Zeal  sometimes  carries 
a  man  into  temptation  :  and  he  that  never  thinks  he  loves  God 
dutifully  or  acceptably,  because  he  is  not  imprisoned  for  him  or 
undone,  or  designed  to  martyrdom,  may  desire  a  trial  that  will 
undo  him.  It  is  like  fighting  of  a  duel  to  show  our  valor. 
Stay  till  the  king  commands  you  to  fight  and  die,  and  then  let 
zeal  do  its  noblest  offices.  This  irregularity  and  mistake  was 
too  frequent  in  the  primitive  church,  when  men  and  women 
would  strive  for  death,  and  be  ambitious  to  feel  the  hang- 
man's sword ;  some  miscarried  in  the  attempt,  and  became 
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sad  examples  of  the  unequal  yoking  a  frail  spirit  with  a  zealous 
driver. 

3.  Let  zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt  any  thing-  but  what 
is  possible.  M.  Teresa  made  a  vow,  that  she  would  do  always 
that  which  was  absolutely  the  best.  But  neither  could  her  un- 
derstanding always  tell  her  which  was  so,  nor  her  will  always 
have  the  same  fervors :  and  it  must  often  breed  scruples,  and 
sometimes  tediousness,  and  wishes  that  the  vow  were  unmade. 
He  that  vows  never  to  have  an  ill  thought,  never  to  commit  an 
error,  hath  taken  a  course,  that  his  little  infirmities  shall  become 
crimes,  and  certainly  be  imputed  by  changing  his  unavoidable 
infirmity  into  vow-breach.  Zeal  is  a  violence  to  a  man's  spirit, 
and  unless  the  spirit  be  secured  by  the  proper  nature  of  the 
duty,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  man  ;  it  is  like  a  great  fortune  in  the  meanest  person,  it 
bears  him  beyond  his  limit,  and  breaks  him  into  dangers  and 
passions,  transportations,  and  all  the  furies  of  disorder,  that  can 
happen  to  an  abused  person. 

4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  unless  it  be  in  re  probabili  too,  it  must  be 
"  in  a  likely  matter."  For  we  that  find  so  many  excuses  to  un- 
tie all  our  just  obligations,  and  distinguish  our  duty  into  so 
much  fineness,  that  it  becomes  like  leaf-gold,  apt  to  be  gone  at 
every  breath  ;  it  cannot  be  prudent  that  we  zealously  undertake 
what  is  not  probable  to  be  effected  :  if  we  do,  the  event  can  be 
nothing  but  portions  of  the  former  evil,  scruple  and  snares, 
shameful  retreats  and  new  fantastic  principles.  In  all  our  un- 
dertakings we  must  consider  what  is  our  state  of  life,  what  our 
natural  inclinations,  what  is  our  society,  and  what  are  our  de- 
pendences ;  by  what  necessities  we  are  borne  down,  by  what 
hopes  we  are  biassed  ;  and  by  these  let  us  measure  our  heats 
and  their  proper  business.  A  zealous  man  runs  up  a  sandy 
hill ;  the  violence  of  motion  is  his  greatest  hinderance  ;  and  a 
passion  in  religion  destroys  as  much  of  our  evenness  of  spirit,  as 
it  sets  forward  any  outward  work  ;  and  therefore,  although  it  be 
a  good  circumstance  and  degree  of  a  spiritual  duty,  so  long  as  it 
is  within,  and  relative  to  God  and  ourselves,  so  long  it  is  a  holy 
flame  ;  but  if  it  be  in  an  outward  duty,  or  relative  to  our  neigh- 
bors, or  if  an  instance  not  necessary,  it  sometimes  spoils  the 
action,  and  always  endangers  it.    But  I  must  remember,  we 
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live  in  an  age  in  which  men  have  more  need  of  new  fires  to  be 
kindled  within  them,  and  round  about  them,  than  of  any  thing 
to  allay  their  forwardness :  there  is  little  or  no  zeal  now  but  the 
zeal  of  envy,  and  killing  as  many  as  they  can,  and  damning 
more  than  they  can ;  irvpoitris  and  kowvus  irvptoaews,  "smoke  and 
lurking  fires"  do.  corrode  and  secretly  consume  :  therefore  this 
discourse  is  less  necessary.  A  physician  would  have  but  small 
employment  near  the  Riphaean  mountains,  if  he  could  cure 
nothing  but  calentures  ;  catarrhs  and  dead  palsies,  colds  and 
consumptions  are  their  evils,  and  so  is  lukewarm nesa  and  dead- 
ness  of  spirit  the  proper  maladies  of  our  age:  for  though  some 
are  hot,  when  they  are  mistaken,  yet  men  are  cold  in  a  righteous 
cause;  and  the  nature  of  this  evil  is  to  be  insensible;  and  the 
men  are  farther  from  a  cure,  because  they  neither  feel  their 
evil,  nor  perceive  their  danger.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
given  account:  and  to  it  I  shall  only  add  what  an  old  spiritual 
person  told  a  novice  in  religion,  asking  him  the  cause  why  he  so 
frequently  suffered  tediousness  in  his  religious  offices;  Sonctum 
vidisti  requiem  quam  speramus,  nec  tormenta  quce  timemus; — 
"  Young  man,  thou  hast  not  seen  the  glories  which  are  laid  up 
for  the  zealous  and  devout,  nor  yet  beheld  the  flames  which  are 
prepared  for  the  lukewarm,  and  the  haters  of  strict  devotion." 
But  the  Jews  tell,  that  Adam  having  seen  the  beauties  and 
tasted  the  delicacies  of  paradise,  repented  and  mourned  on  the 
Indian  mountains  for  three  hundred  years  together :  and  we 
who  have  a  great  share  in  the  cause  of  his  sorrows,  can  by 
nothing  be  invited  to  a  persevering,  a  great,  a  passionate  reli- 
gion, more  than  by  remembering  what  he  lost,  and  what  is  laid 
up  for  them  whose  hearts  are  burning  lamps,  and  are  all  on  fire 
with  Divine  love,  whose  flames  are  fanned  with  the  wings  of  the 
Holy  Dove,  and  whose  spirits  shine  and  burn  with  that  fire, 
which  the  Holy  Jesus  came  to  enkindle  on  the  earth. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  VI. 

1  CORINTHIANS,  CHAP.  XV. — VERSE  32. 

PART  I. 

This  text  is  the  epicure's  proverb,  begun  on  a  weak  mistake ; 
thought  witty  by  an  undisceruing  company  ;  and  prevailing 
greatly,  because  it  strikes  the  fancy,  &c.  Jteason  why  the 
pagans  recommended  sensuality  in  this  life,  because  they 
thought  there  were  no  enjoyments  in  another  ;  that  the  number 
of  the  days  of  darkness  and  the  grave  could  not  be  told. 

They  are  to  be  excused  rather  than  us.  They  placed  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  beasts  and  birds,  making  their  bodies 
nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh  and  wine  ;  and  therefore  they 
treated  themselves  accordingly.  But  then,  why  should  we  do 
the  same  things,  who  are  led  by  other  principles,  under  a  more 
severe  institution,  with  better  notices  of  immortality?  Szc. 

To  reprove  the  follies  of  mankind  and  their  improper  motions 
towards  felicity,  the  following  topics  are  advanced  : — 

1.  That  plenty,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  are  no  proper 
instruments  of  happiness. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy  to  it,  making  life 
unpleasant,  and  death  intolerable. 

3.  Some  rules  and  measures  of  temperance,  &c.  given. 

I.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  in- 
struments of  felicity.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  have  some 
violence  done  to  himself  before  he  can  receive  them  :  this  ex- 
plained, and  the  bountiful  provision  made  for  man  by  nature 
considered.    If  we  go  beyond  what  is  needful,  as  we  find 
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sometimes  more  than  was  promised,  and  very  often  more  than 
we  need,  so  we  disorder  the  certainty  of  our  felicity,  by  putting 
that  to  hazard  which  nature  hath  secured.  For  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, that,  if  we  desire  to  have  the  wealth  of  Susa,  robes  of 
purple,  and  the  dainties  of  Vitellius,  we  shall  never  want.  It 
is  not  nature  that  desires  these  things,  but  lust  and  violence  : 
by  a  disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and  the  necessity,  and 
in  that  state  of  trouble  it  is  likely  we  may  ever  dwell,  unless 
we  reduce  our  appetites  to  nature's  measures :  this  topic  en- 
larged on,  and  illustrated  by  examples.  Happiness  of  the  vir- 
tuous poor  man  in  his  cottage,  his  sound  sleep,  his  quiet  breast, 
his  composed  mind,  his  easy  provision,  his  sober  night,  his 
healthful  morning,  and  joyful  heart,  contrasted  with  the  noises, 
the  diseases,  the  passions,  the  violent  and  unnatural  appetites, 
which  fill  the  houses  of  the  luxurious  and  the  heart  of  the  am- 
bitious.   Illustrations  and  examples. 

2.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  opposite 
course  to  the  epicure's  design  in  this  world;  and  the  voluptuous 
man  has  the  least  share  of  pleasure :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

II.  Second  consideration  :  in  which  it  is  shown,  l.  that 
intemperance  is  an  enemy  to  health  :  2.  it  gives  less 
pleasure  than  the  temperate  table  of  the  hermit  or  laborer, 
&c. :  3.  it  is  an  impure  fountain  of  vice  :  4.  it  is  a  destruc- 
tion of  wisdom :  5.  it  brings  man  to  disrepute  and  a  bad 
character. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health,  which  has  been  called  a 
"handle  by  which  we  can  apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures; 
and  that  sauce  which  alone  makes  life  delicious :"  for  what 
content  can  a  full  table  administer  to  a  man  in  a  fever?  The 
excellency  and  delight  of  health  described  :  also  the  feelings  of 
a  person  restored  to  it  from  disease. 

Health  carries  us  to  church,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the 
communion  of  saints:  but  an  intemperate  table  makes  us  to 
lose  all  this  ;  being  one  of  those  sins  which  St.  Paul  affirms  to 
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be  manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment.  It  bears  part 
of  its  punishment  in  this  life,  and  has  this  appendage,  that 
unless  it  be  repented  of,  it  is  not  remitted  in  the  life  to  come ; 
so  that  it  is  punished  both  here  and  hereafter  ;  which  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  affirm  of  all  sins.  But  in  this  the  sinner  gives 
sentence  with  his  mouth,  and  brings  it  to  execution  with  his 
hands. 

Instances  of  gluttony  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the 
evils  which  thence  ensued  to  them  ;  fevers,  lethargy,  and 
death  :  so  that  the  epicure's  genial  proverb  might  well  be  a 
little  altered,  Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  by  this  means  to-morrow 
we  shall  die.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  such  men  lead  a  health- 
less life  ;  they  are  long  in  dying,  and  die  in  torment.  Folly  of 
men,  who  have  a  terrible  apprehension  of  death,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  pain  and  evi!  of  it.  Folly  of  those  who  go  to  tem- 
ples or  churches,  and  pray  that  God  would  give  them  healthy 
bodies,  &c.  and  when  they  arise  from  their  prayers,  pour  in 
loads  of  flesh  and  seas  of  wine,  lest  there  should  not  be  matter 
enough  for  disease  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

The  temptations  which  men  meet  with  from  without,  in  these 
cases,  are  in  themselves  most  unreasonable,  and  soonest  con- 
futed. He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond  measure,  what 
does  he,  but  tempt  me  to  lay  aside  my  reason,  or  civilly  invite 
me  to  a  fever  ?  this  topic  dilated  on. 

Report  concerning  Socrates,  that  when  Athens  was  destroyed 
by  the  plague,  he  escaped,  through  the  spare  and  severe  diet 
to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself :  he  had  enough  for  health 
and  study,  philosophy  and  religion,  for  the  temples  and  the 
Academy;  but  he  had  no  superfluities  to  bring  on  groans  and 
sickly  nights.  All  the  world  of  gluttons  is  convinced  of  the 
excellency  of  temperance  in  order  to  moral  felicity  and  health  ; 
for  after  they  have  lost  both,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  tempe- 
rance to  recover  them.  Fools,  not  to  keep  their  health  by  the 
means  which  they  seek  to  restore  it !  Such  men  (as  St.  Paul's 
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expression  is)  heap  vp  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  When 
the  heathens  feasted  their  gods  they  gave  nothing  but  a  fat  ox, 
a  ram,  or  a  kid;  poured  a  little  wine  on  the  altar,  and  burnt 
a  little  frankincense :  but  when  they  feasted  themselves,  they 
had  vessels  of  Canipanian  wine,  turtles  of  Liguria,  Sicilian 
beeves,  &c.  the  same  we  do.  So  little  do  we  spend  in  charity 
and  on  religion  ;  so  much  on  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves  sick, 
that  we  seem  to  be  in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  &c. 

PART  II. 

2.  A  constant  full  table  is  less  pleasant  than  the  temperate 
provisions  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  natural  banquets  of  the  poor. 
"Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  nature,  (said  Epicurus)  that  he 
hath  made  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  ready  at  hand,  and 
easy  to  be  had  ;  whilst  that  which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  is 
not  necessary  at  all ;"  which  in  effect  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be 
constantly  pleasant :  for  necessity  and  want  make  the  appetite, 
and  the  appetite  makes  the  pleasure  :  so  that  men  are  greatly 
mistaken  when  they  despise  the  poor  man's  table,  &c. 

Fortune  and  art  give  delicacies,  nature  gives  meat  and 
drink ;  and  w  hat  nature  gives,  fortune  cannot  take  away, 
whilst  every  change  can  take  away  that  which  is  only  given  by 
fortune,  &c.  Moreover,  he  that  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no 
day  ;  and  however  a  man  treats  himself,  he  will  sometimes 
need  to  be  refreshed  beyond  it :  but  what  will  he  have  for  a 
festival,  who  wears  crowns  every  day  ?  Even  a  perpetual  ful- 
ness will  make  you  glad  to  beg  pleasure  from  emptiness,  and 
variety  from  humble  fare:  this  topic  enlarged  on,  and  illus- 
trated. 

3.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  vice.  By  the  experience  of 
the  world  it  is  the  nourisher  of  lust :  and  no  man  dare  pray  to 
God  for  a  pure  soul  in  a  chaste  body,  if  he  lives  intemperately, 
making  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it;  for  in 
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this  case  he  will  find  '  that  which  enters  him  shall  defile  him,' 
more  than  lie  can  be  cleansed  by  vain  prayers  that  come  from 
his  tongue  and  not  from  his  heart :  particular  evils  specified 
to  which  intemperance  gives  rise. 

4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  wisdom.  "  A  full- 
gorged  belly  never  produced  a  sprighly  mind;"  and  therefore 
the  Cretans  were  called  slow-bellies  by  St.  Paul,  out  of 
their  own  poet :  this  topic  illustrated  by  many  examples  and 
apophthegms.  The  heavy  and  foul  state  of  an  intemperate 
person  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  clouded  with  fogs  and  va- 
pors, when  it  has  drawn  too  freely  from  the  moisture  of  nature. 
But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle,  and  passion's  bridle ;  the 
strength  of  the  soul,  and  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

5.  After  what  has  been  said  there  is  less  need  to  add  that 
intemperance  is  a  dishonor  to  the  nature,  person,  and  manners 
of  a  man.  But  naturally  men  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  night  is 
generally  a  veil  to  their  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 

III.  Third  general  consideration  ;  respecting  the  measures 
of  our  eating  and  drinking,  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our  con- 
science may  fall  into  an  evil  snare. 

1.  The  first  is  our  "  natural  needs  :"  these  are  the  measures 
of  nature,  '  that  the  body  be  free  from  pain,,  and  the  soul  from 
violence.'  Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  are  the  natural  diseases 
of  the  body ;  food  and  raiment  are  their  remedies,  and  there- 
fore are  the  measures.  But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions. 
1.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  only  to  be  extinguished  while  they 
are  violent  or  troublesome  ;  and  not  to  the  utmost  extent  and 
possibilities  of  nature  :  this  enlarged  on.  2.  Hunger  and  thirst 
must  be  natural,  not  artificial  and  provoked  :  for  many  men 
make  necessities  to  themselves,  and  then  think  they  are  bound 
to  provide  for  them  :  this  enlarged  on. 

2.  Reason  is  the  second  measure,  or  rather  the  rule  whereby 
we  judge  of  intemperance  ;  for  whatsoever  loads  of  meat  and 
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drink  make  the  reason  useless  or  troubled,  they  are  effects  of 
this  deformity:  not  that  reason  is  the  adequate  measure;  for  a 
man  may  be  intemperate  on  other  causes,  though  he  do  not 
force  his  understanding  and  trouble  his  head  :  this  topic  en- 
larged on. 

3.  Though  reason  is  strictly  to  be  preserved,  yet  the  measures 
of  nature  may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  bounds  of  prime  and 
common  necessity ;  for  besides  hunger  and  thirst,  there  are 
labors  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  and  loads  on  the  spirit 
from  its  communication  with  the  indispositions  of  the  body  ; 
and  as  the  laboring  man  may  be  supplied  with  larger  quantities, 
so  may  the  student  and  contemplative  man  with  more  delicious 
and  sprightly  nutriment,  &c.  :  but  in  these  cases,  necessity, 
prudence,  and  experience,  are  to  make  the  measures  and  the 
rule. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  as  well  be  provided  for 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other 
disease  ;  and  this  disease  by  this  remedy  as  well  as  by  any  other : 
topic  enlarged  on. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  has  no  necessity  on  him,  natural  or 
artificial,  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  of  eating  and  drinking  to 
receive  pleasure,  and  to  intend  it.  But  in  this  case  of  con- 
science, these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  : 

1.  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure  and  not  art,  it  is 
materially  innocent.  2.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink 
be  such  as  can  minister  to  health,  and  be  within  the  former 
bounds.  3.  It  is  lawful,  when  a  man  needs  meat,  to  choose 
the  pleasanter,  merely  for  its  pleasure.  4.  Let  the  pleasure,  as 
it  comes  with  meat,  so  also  pass  away  with  it.  5.  Let  pleasure 
not  be  the  principal,  but  used  as  a  servant.  6.  Let  pleasure,  as 
it  is  used  within  the  limits  of  nature  and  prudence,  be  changed 
into  religion  and  thankfulness. 

To  sum  up  these  particulars :  there  are  many  cautious  to 
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make  our  pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it  inordinate  ; 
and  then  scarcely  any  thing  can  keep  it  from  becoming  dan- 
gerous; and  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay  for  the 
smart  of  the  sting.  Conclusion,  on  the  madness  of  those  who 
love  to  swallow  death,  diseases,  and  dishonor,  with  an  appetite 
which  no  reason  can  restrain. 
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SERMON  VI. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FEASTING;  OR,  THE  EPI- 
CURES MEASURES. 


1  CORINTHIANS,  CHAP.  XV. — VERSE  32. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
PART  I. 

This  is  the  epicure's  proverb,  begun  on  a  weak  mistake, 
started  by  chance  from  the  discourses  of  drink,  and  thought 
witty  by  the  undiscerning  company,  and  prevailed  infinitely, 
because  it  struck  their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the  merry 
meeting;  but  as  it  happens  commonly  to  such  discourses,  so 
this  also,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined  by  the  consultations  of 
the  morning,  and  the  sober  hours  of  the  day,  it  seems  the  most 
witless,  and  the  most  unreasonable  in  the  world.  AVhen  Se- 
neca (cp.  18.)  describes  the  spare  diet  of  Epicurus  and  Metro- 
dorus,  he  uses  this  expression  :  Liberaliora  sunt  alimenta  car- 
ccris :  scpositos  ad  capitalc  snpplicium  non  tarn  angustc,  qui 
occisurtis  est,  pascit:  "  The  prison  keeps  a  better  table  ;  and 
he  that  is  to  kill  the  criminal  to-morrow  morning,  gives  him  a 
better  supper  overnight."  By  this  he  intended  to  represent  his 
meal  to  be  very  short ;  for  as  dying  persons  have  but  little  sto- 
mach to  feast  high,  so  they  that  mean  to  cut  their  throat,  will 
think  it  a  vain  expense  to  please  it  with  delicacies,  which,  after 
the  first  alteration,  must  be  poured  on  the  ground,  and  looked 
on  as  the  worst  part  of  the  accursed  thing.  And  there  is  also 
the  same  proportion  of  unreasonableness,  that  because  men  shall 
"  die  to-morrow,"  and  by  the  sentence  and  unalterable  decree 
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of  God  they  are  now  descending  to  their  graves,  that  therefore 
they  should  first  destroy  their  reason,  and  then  force  dull  time 
to  run  faster,  that  they  may  die  sottish  as  beasts,  and  speedily 
as  a  fly :  but  they  thought  there  was  no  life  after  this ;  or  if 
there  were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  soul  thrust  into 
a  hole,  and  a  dorter  of  a  span's  length  allowed  for  his  rest,  and 
for  his  walk  ;  and  in  the  shades  below  no  numbering  of  healths 
by  the  numeral  letters  of  Philenium's  name,  no  fat  mullets,  no 
oysters  of  Lucrinus,  no  Lesbian  or  Chian  wines.  ToOro  aafios, 
nvfipwirf,  fjatitoy  euijipaive  aeavTuv.  Therefore  now  enjoy  the 
delicacies  of  nature,  and  feel  the  descending  wines  distilled 
through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongue,  and  larynx,  and  suck  the 
delicious  juices  of  fishes,  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox,  and 
the  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condited  bellies  of 
the  scarus ;  but  lose  no  time,  for  the  sun  drives  hard,  and  the 
shadow  is  long,  and  "  the  days  of  mourning  are  at  hand,"  but 
the  number  of  the  days  of  darkness  and  the  grave  cannot  be 
told. 

Thus  they  thought  they  discoursed  wisely,  and  their  wisdom 
was  turned  into  folly  ;  for  all  their  arts  of  providence,  and  witty 
securities  of  pleasure,  were  nothing  but  unmanly  prologues  to 
death,  fear,  and  folly,  sensuality  and  beastly  pleasures.  But 
they  are  to  be  excused  rather  than  we.  They  placed  themselves 
in  the  order  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  esteemed  their  bodies 
nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh  and  wine,  larders  and  pantries; 
and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument  of  pleasure  and  brisk  percep- 
tion of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflections  and  duplications  of  delight; 
and  therefore  they  treated  themselves  accordingly.  But  then, 
why  we  should  do  the  same  things,  who  are  led  by  other  prin- 
ciples, and  a  more  severe  institution,  and  better  notices  of  im- 
mortality, who  understand  what  shall  happen  to  a  soul  here- 
after, and  know  that  this  time  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity,  this 
body  but  a  servant  to  the  soul,  this  soul  a  minister  to  the  Spirit, 
and  the  whole  man  in  order  to  God  and  to  felicity  ;  this,  ]  say, 
is  more  unreasonable  than  to  eat  aconita  to  preserve  our  health, 
and  to  enter  into  the  flood  that  we  may  die  a  dry  death  ;  this 
is  perfect  contradiction  to  the  state  of  good  things,  whither  we 
are  designed,  and  to  all  the  principles  of  a  wise  philosophy, 
whereby  we  are  instructed  that  we  may  become  "  wise  unto 
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salvation."  That  I  may  therefore  do  some  assistances  towards 
the  curing  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  reprove  the  follies  and 
improper  motions  towards  felicity,  I  shall  endeavor  to  represent 
to  you — 

1.  That  plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper 
instruments  of  felicity. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy  to  it ;  making  life 
unpleasant,  and  death  troublesome  and  intolerable. 

3.  I  shall  add  the  rules  and  measures  of  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  that  nature  and  grace  may  joiu  to  the  constitution 
of  man's  felicity. 

I.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  in- 
struments of  felicity.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  have  some 
violence  done  to  himself,  before  he  can  receive  them  :  for  na- 
ture's bounds  are,  non  esurire,  non  sitire,  non  algerc,  "  to  be 
quit  from  lumper,  and  thirst,  and  cold,"  that  is,  to  have  nothing 
on  us  that  puts  us  to  pain  ;  against  which  she  hath  made  pro- 
visions by  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and  the  skins  of  the  beasts, 
by  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and 
of  these  no  good  man  is  destitute,  for  that  share  that  he  can 
need  to  fill  those  appetites  and  necessities,  he  cannot  otherwise 
avoid  :  rmv  upkouvtw  ovbels  irivqs  iari.  For  it  is  unimaginable 
that  nature  should  be  a  mother,  natural  and  indulgent  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes,  to  every  plant  and 
fungus,  to  cats  and  owls,  to  moles  and  bats,  making  her  store- 
houses always  to  stand  open  to  them  ;  and  that,  for  the  lord 
of  all  these,  eveu  to  the  noblest  of  her  productions,  she  should 
have  made  no  provisions,  and  only  produced  in  us  appetites 
sharp  as  the  stomach  of  wolves,  troublesome  as  the  tiger's  hun- 
ger, and  then  run  away,  leaving  art  and  chance,  violence  and 
study,  to  feed  us  and  to  clothe  us.  This  is  so  far  from  truth, 
that  we  are  certainly  more  provided  for  by  nature  than  all  the 
world  besides;  for  every  thing  can  minister  to  us;  and  we  can 
pass  into  none  of  nature's  cabinets,  but  we  can  find  our  table 
spread  :  so  that  what  David  said  to  God,  '  Whither  shall  1  go 
from  thy  presence?  If  I  go  to  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I 
descend  to  the  deep,  thou  art  there  also  ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  wilderness, 
even  there  thou  wilt  find  me  out,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  up- 
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hold  me,'  we  may  sav  it  concerning  our  table,  and  our  ward- 
robe :  if  we  so  into  the  fields,  we  find  theoi  tilled  by  the  mer- 
cies of  heaven,  and  watered  with  showers  from  God  to  feed  us, 
and  to  clothe  us ;  if  we  so  down  into  the  deep,  there  God  huh 
multiplied  our  stores,  and  filled  a  magazine  which  no  hunger 
can  exhaust ;  the  air  drops  down  delicacies,  and  the  wilderness 
can  sustain  us,  and  all  that  is  in  nature,  that  which  feeds  lions, 
and  that  which  the  ox  eats,  that  which  the  fishes  live  on,  and 
that  which  is  the  provision  for  the  birds,  all  that  can  keep  us 
alive  ;  and  if  we  consider  that  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  for  whom 
nature  hath  provided  but  one  dish,  it  may  be  flesh  or  fish,  or 
herbs  or  flies,  and  these  also  we  secure  with  sruards  from  them, 
and  drive  away  birds  and  beasts  from  that  provision  which  nature 
made  for  them,  yet  seldom  can  we  find  that  any  of  these  perish 
with  hunger :  much  rather  shall  we  find  that  we  are  secured  by 
the  securities  proper  for  the  more  noble  creatures  by  that  Provi- 
dence that  disposes  all  things,  by  that  mercy  that  gives  us  all 
things,  which  to  other  creatures  are  ministered  singly  ;  by  that 
labor,  that  can  procure  what  we  need  :  by  that  wisdom,  that 
can  consider  concerning  future  necessities ;  by  that  power,  that 
can  force  it  from  inferior  creatures ;  and  by  that  temperance, 
which  can  fit  our  meat  to  our  necessities.  For  if  we  go  beyond 
what  is  needful,  as  we  find  sometimes  more  than  was  promised, 
and  very  often  more  than  we  need,  so  we  disorder  the  certainty 
of  our  felicity,  by  putting  that  to  hazard  which  nature  hath 
secured.  For  it  is  not  certain,  that  if  we  desire  to  have  the 
wealth  of  Susa.  or  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
Tynan  fish,  that  if  we  desire  to  feed  like  Philoxenus,  or  to  have 
tables  loaden  like  the  boards  of  Vitellius.  that  we  shall  never 
want.  It  is  not  nature  that  desires  these  things,  but  lust  and 
violence  ;  and  bv  a  disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and  the 
necessity,  and  in  that  state  of  trouble  it  is  likely  we  may  dwell 
for  ever,  unless  we  reduce  our  appetites  to  nature's  measures. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  mis,  nil 
Dmiia?  poierunt  resales  add  ere  majus.* 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  plenty  and  pleasures  are  not  the  proper 


■  Horace.  Ep.  i.  li  o. 
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instruments  of  felicity;  because  felicity  is  not  a  jewel  that 
can  be  locked  in  one  man's  cabinet.  God  intended  that  all 
men  should  be  made  happy  ;  and  he,  that  gave  to  all  men  the 
same  natural  desires,  and  to  all  men  provision  of  satisfactions 
by  the  same  meats  and  drinks,  intended,  that  it  should  not  go 
beyond  that  measure  of  good  things,  which  corresponds  to  those 
desires  which  all  men  naturally  have. 

He  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  common  provision,  hath  a 
bigger  need  than  he  that  can ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  contin- 
gent, and  more  difficult,  and  more  troublesome,  for  him  to  be 
satisfied  ;  ftpvaiii)  ru  Kara  to  oiofiannv  >/?e<,  v&ari  teat  apro)  \ptl>- 
ftevos,  ■KpomrTvia  -his  ck  itoXvt f Xe la s  i/Soiais,  said  Epicurus;  "  I 
feed  sweetly  on  bread  and  water,  those  sweet  and  easy  provisions 
of  the  body,  and  I  defy  the  pleasures  of  costly  provisions;"  and 
the  man  was  so  confident  that  he  had  the  advantage  over 
wealthy  tables,  that  he  thought  himself  happy  as  the  immortal 
gods,  eroT/uos  ep%e<78ai  TU  Ait  vvep  f  vbatfitii  las  htaywviieodai , 
fiuiar  t^wv  kcu  vbu>p:  for  these  provisions  are  easy,  they  are  to 
be  gotten  without  amazing  cares  ;  no  man  needs  to  flatter  if  he 
can  live  as  nature  did  intend  :  Magna  pars  libcrtatis  est  bene 
moratm  renter  i*  he  need  not  swell  his  accounts,  and  intricate 
his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtilty  and  contrivance  ;  he  can  be  free 
from  fears,  and  the  chances  of  the  world  cannot  concern  him. 
And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  those  severe  and  anchoretical  and 
philosophical  persons,  who  lived  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  with- 
out variety  as  the  Baptist,  but  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  also 
true  in  every  man,  that  can  be  contented  with  that  which  is 
honestly  sufficient.  Maximus  Tyrius  considers  concerning  the 
felicity  of  Diogenes,  a  poor  Sinopean,  having  not  so  much  no- 
bility as  to  be  born  in  the  better  parts  of  Greece  :  but  he  saw 
that  he  was  compelled  by  no  tyrant  to  speak  or  do  ignobly ;  he 
had  no  fields  to  till,  and  therefore  took  no  care  to  buy  cattle, 
and  to  hire  servants ;  he  was  not  distracted  when  a  rent-day 
came,  and  feared  not  when  the  wise  Greeks  played  the  fool  and 
fought  who  should  be  lord  of  that  field  that  lay  between  Thebes 
and  Athens;  he  laughed  to  see  men  scramble  for  dirty  silver, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  Attic  talents  for  the  getting  the  reve- 


*  Seneca. 
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niies  of  two  hundred  philippics ;  he  went  with  his  staff  and 
bag  into  the  camp  of  the  Phocenses.  and  the  soldiers  reverenced 
his  person  and  despised  his  poverty,  and  it  was  truce  with  him 
whosoever  had  wars;  and  the  diadem  of  kings,  and  the  purple 
of  the  emperors,  the  mitre  of  high-priests,  and  the  divining-staff 
of  soothsayers,  were  things  of  envy  and  ambition,  the  purchase 
of  danger,  and  the  rewards  of  a  mighty  passion;  and  men  en- 
tered into  them  by  trouble  and  extreme  dilliculty,  and  dwelt 
under  them  as  a  man  under  a  falling  roof,  or  as  Damocles  under 
the  tyrant's  sword, 

Nunc  lateri  incumbens — mox  tleinde  supinus, 
Nunc  cubat  in  lacicm,  nunc  recto  pectore  surgens, 

sleeping  like  a  condemned  man  ;  and  let  there  be  what  pleasure 
man  can  dream  of  in  such  broken  slumbers,  yet  the  fear  of 
waking  from  this  illusion,  and  parting  from  this  fantastic  plea- 
sure, is  a  pain  and  torment  which  the  imaginary  felicity  cannot 
pay  for.  Cut  cum  paupertate  bene  convenit,  dices  est :  non 
qui  parum  habet,  sed  qui  plus  cupit,  pauper  est.  All  our  trou- 
ble is  from  within  us;  and  if  a  dish  of  lettuce  and  a  clear 
fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats,  so  that  I  shall  have  neither 
thirst  nor  pride,  lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I  am 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and  indeed  no  men  sleep  so 
soundly,  as  they  that  lay  their  head  on  nature's  lap.  For  a 
single  dish,  and  a  clear  chalice  lifted  from  the  springs,  can  cure 
my  hunger  and  thirst  :  but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast  can- 
not satisfy  my  ambition  and  my  pride.  Nulla  re  egere,  Dei 
proprium  ;  quam  paucissimis  mitem,  Deo  proximum,  said  So- 
crates. He  therefore  that  hath  the  fewest  desires  and  the  most 
quiet  passions,  whose  wants  are  soon  provided  for,  and  whose 
possessions  cannot  be  disturbed  with  violent  fears,  he  that 
dwells  next  door  to  satisfaction,  and  can  carry  his  needs  and 
lay  them  down  where  he  please, — this  man  is  the  happy  man  ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  great  designs  and  swelling  fortunes. 
Dices  jam  /actus  desiit  gaudcrc  lente  ;  carius  edit  ct  bibit ;  at 
latatur  minus,  quam  pauper,  qvi  in  quolibet  imparato,  inempto 
gaudet,  ct  facile  cpulari  potest ;  dives  nunquam.  For  as  it  is 
in  plants  which  nature  thrusts  forth  from  her  navel,  she  makes 
regular  provisions,  and  dresses  them  with  strength  and  orna- 
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ment,  with  easiness  and  full  stature  ;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessa- 
mine there  where  she  would  have  had  a  daisy  grow,  or  bring 
the  tall  fir  from  dwelling  in  his  own  country,  and  transport  the 
orange  or  the  almond-tree  near  the  fringes  of  the  north-star, 
nature  is  displeased,  and  becomes  unnatural,  and  starves  her 
sucklings,  and  renders  you  a  return  less  than  your  charge  and 
expectation  :  so  it  is  in  all  our  appetites  ;  when  they  are  natu- 
ral and  proper,  nature  feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful 
and  lusty,  as  the  coarse  issue  of  the  Scythian  clown  ;  she  feeds 
them  and  makes  them  easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion  ; 
but  if  you  thrust  an  appetite  into  her  which  she  intended  not, 
she  gives  you  sickly  and  uneasy  banquets,  you  must  struggle 
with  her  for  every  drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond  her  own 
needs :  you  may  get  gold  from  her  entrails,  and  at  a  great 
charge  provide  ornaments  for  your  queens  and  princely  women  : 
but  our  lives  are  spent  in  the  purchase;  and  when  you  have 
got  them,  you  must  have  more  ;  for  these  cannot  content  you, 
nor  nourish  the  spirit.  Ad  supervacua  sudatttr ;  "A  man  must 
labor  infinitely  to  get  more  than  he  needs  ;"  hut  to  drive  away 
thirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not  sit  in  the  fields  of  the  op- 
pressed poor,  nor  lead  armies,  nor  break  his  sleep,  er  contume- 
liosam  humanitatem  pati,  "  and  to  suffer  shame,"  and  danger, 
and  envy,  and  affront,  and  all  the  retinue  of  infelicity. 

 Quis  non  Epicurum 

Suspicit,  exigui  laetum  plantaribus  liorti  ?   Juv.  xiii.  122. 

If  men  did  but  know,  what  felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a 
virtuous  poor  man,  how  sound  his  sleeps,  how  quiet  his  breast, 
how  composed  his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how  easy  his  pro- 
vision, how  healthful  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how 
moist  his  mouth,  how  joyful  his  heart,  they  would  never  admire 
the  noises,  and  the  diseases,  the  throng  of  passions,  and  the 
violence  of  unnatural  appetites,  that  fill  the  houses  of  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  heart  of  the  ambitious. 

Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  9. 

These  which  you  call  pleasures,  are  but  the  imagery  and  fan- 
tastic appearances,  and  such  appearances  even  poor  men  may 
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have.  It  is  like  felicity,  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  come 
to  Babylon  in  the  winter,  and  to  Susa  in  the  summer;  and  be 
attended  with  all  the  servants  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
provinces,  and  with  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  It  is  like  this,  that 
Diogenes  went  to  Corinth  in  the  time  of  vintage,  and  to  Athens 
when  winter  came  ;  and  instead  of  courts,  visited  the  temples 
and  the  schools,  and  was  pleased  in  the  society  of  scholars  and 
learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the  students  of  all  Asia  and 
Europe.  If  a  man  loves  privacy,  the  poor  fortune  can  have 
that  when  princes  cannot ;  if  he  loves  noises,  he  can  go  to 
markets  and  to  courts,  and  may  glut  himself  with  strange  faces, 
and  strange  voices,  and  stranger  manners,  and  the  wild  designs 
of  all  the  world  :  and  when  that  day  conies  in  which  we  shall 
die,  nothing  of  the  eating  and  drinking  remains,  nothing  of  the 
pomp  and  luxury,  but  the  sorrow  to  part  with  it,  and  shame  to 
have  dwelt  there  where  wisdom  and  virtue  seldom  come,  un- 
less it  be  to  call  men  to  sober  counsels,  to  a  plain,  and  a  severe, 
and  a  more  natural  way  of  living ;  and  when  Lucian  derides 
the  dead  princes  and  generals,  and  says  that  in  hell  they  go  up 
and  down  selling  salt-meats  and  crying  muscles,  or  begging  ; 
and  he  brings  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  kv  ywviblu  Ttvl  /xtodov 
aKovfievov  ra  aaQpit  twv  virobrmuTuiv,  "  mending  of  shoes  in  a 
little  stall  ;"  he  intended  to  represent  that  in  the  shades  below, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  grave,  the  princes  and  voluptuous  have 
a  being  different  from  their  present  plenty ;  but  that  their  con- 
dition is  made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  disproportion 
to  their  lost  and  perishing  voluptuousness.  The  result  is  this, 
that  Tiresias  (Nek-.  21.)  told  the  ghost  of  Menippus,  inquiring 
what  state  of  life  was  nearest  to  felicity,  'O  riiv  IbiuiTwv  upioTos 
flios,  Kai  (rwQpoi  eoTepos,  "  the  private  life,  that  which  is  freest 
from  tumult  and  vanity,"  noise  and  luxury,  business  and  ambi- 
tion, nearest  to  nature  and  a  just  entertainment  to  our  neces- 
sities ;  that  life  is  nearest  to  felicity.  TomOra  Xiipov  iiyqrrafie- 
vos,  tovto  jjurov  e£  uiravros  6r)pnor),  birtos,  to  Trapuv  ev  Qe/xeyos, 
irtipabpafitjs  yeXuiv  to.  noXXa  Kai  Trepi  fiijbev  eairovhaKus,  therefore 
despise  the  swellings  and  the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life,  and 
a  proud  vanity  ;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  beyond  its 
merit,  enjoy  the  present  temperately,  and  you  cannot  choose 
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but  be  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  so  little  share  in  the  follies 
and  miseries  of  the  intemperate  world. 

2.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  contrary 
course  to  the  epicure's  design  in  the  world  ;  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure;  and  on  this  proposition  the 
consideration  is  more  material  and  more  immediately  reducible 
to  practice,  because  in  eating  and  drinking,  men  please  them- 
selves so  much,  and  have  the  necessities  of  nature  to  usher  in 
the  inordination  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  our  need 
leads  in  vice  by  the  hand,  that  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish 
our  friend  from  our  enemy ;  and  St.  Austin  is  sad  on  this  point ; 
"  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  taught  me  that  I  should  take  my  meat  as 
I  take  my  physic  ;  but  while  I  pass  from  the  trouble  of  hunger 
to  the  quietness  of  satisfaction,  in  the  very  passage  I  am  en- 
snared by  the  cords  of  my  own  concupiscence.  Necessity  bids 
me  pass,  but  I  have  no  way  to  pass  from  hunger  to  fulness,  but 
over  the  bridge  of  pleasure;  and  although  health  and  life  be  the 
cause  of  eating  and  drinking,  yet  pleasure,  a  dangerous  plea- 
sure, thrusts  herself  into  attendance,  and  sometimes  endeavors 
to  be  the  principal  :  and  I  do  that  for  pleasure's  sake  which  I 
would  only  do  for  health ;  and  yet  they  have  distinct  measures, 
whereby  they  can  be  separated,  and  that  which  is  enough  for 
health  is  too  little  for  delight,  and  that  which  is  for  my  delight 
destroys  my  health,  and  still  it  is  uncertain  for  what  end  I  do 
indeed  desire  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soul  is 
glad  because  it  is  uncertain,  and  that  an  excuse  is  ready,  that 
under  the  pretence  of  health,  obumbret  negotiant  mluptatis, 
'  the  design  of  pleasure  may  be  advanced  and  protected.' '' 
How  far  the  ends  of  natural  pleasure  may  lawfully  be  en- 
joyed, 1  shall  afterward  consider  :  in  the  mean  time,  if  we  re- 
member that  the  epicure's  design  is  pleasure  principally,  we 
may  the  better  reprove  his  folly  by  considering  that  intemper- 
ance is  a  plain  destruction  to  all  that  which  can  give  real  and 
true  pleasure. 

II.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  any  thing  of  corporal  pleasure.  2.  A  constant  full 
table  hath  in  it  less  pleasure  than  the  temperate  provisions  of 
the  hermit  or  the  labourer,  or  the  philosophical  table  of 
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scholars,  and  the  just  pleasures  of  the  virtuous.  3.  Intem- 
perance is  an  impure  fountain  of  vice,  and  a  direct  nurse  of 
uncleanness.  4.  It  is  a  destruction  of  wisdom.  5.  It  is  a 
dishonor  and  disreputation  to  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
man. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health ;  which  is,  as  one  calls  it,  ansa 
voluptatum  ct  condhnentum  vita ;  it  is  "  that  handle  by  which 
we  can  apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures,  and  that  sauce  that 
only  makes  life  delicate  ;"  for  what  content  can  a  full  table 
administer  to  a  man  in  a  fever  ?  And  he  that  hath  a  sickly 
stomach,  admires  at  his  happiness,  that  can  feast  with  cheese 
and  garlic,  unctuous  beverages,  and  the  low-tasted  spinach  : 
health  is  the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  the  fairest  scene  of  religion, 
the  advantages  of  the  glorifications  of  God,  the  charitable 
ministries  to  men  ;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  in 
every  of  its  period  feels  a  pleasure  from  the  blessed  emanations 
of  a  merciful  Providence.  The  world  does  not  minister,  does 
not  feel,  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  newly  delivered  from  the 
racks  or  the  gratings  of  the  stone,  and  the  torments  and  convul- 
sions of  a  sharp  colic:  and  no  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute,  can 
sound  out  the  praises  of  the  Almighty  Father  so  spritefully,  as 
the  man  that  rises  from  his  bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what 
an  excellent  difference  he  feels  from  the  groans  and  intolerable 
accents  of  yesterday.  Health  carries  us  to  church,  and  makes 
us  rejoice  in  the  communion  of  saints  :  and  an  intemperate 
table  makes  us  to  lose  all  this.  For  this  is  one  of  those  sins, 
which  St.  Paul  affirms  to  be  Trp6br]\oi,  irpaaynvaai  els  Kpiaiv, 
'  manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment.'  It  bears  part  of  its 
punishment  in  this  life,  and  hath  this  appendage,  like  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  not  remitted  in  this  world, 
nor  in  the  world  to  come  :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  is 
punished  here  and  hereafter,  which  the  Scripture  does  not  affirm 
concerning  all  sins,  and  all  cases. 

But  in  this  the  sinner  gives  sentence  witli  his  mouth,  and 
brings  it  to  execution  with  his  hands; 

Poena  tamen  pnesens,  cum  lu  deponis  amictum 
Turgidus,  ct  cradum  pavoneni  in  balnea  poitas.* 


*  Juv.  i.  143. 
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The  old  gluttons  among  the  Romans,  Heliogabalus,  Tigellius, 
Crispus,  Montanus,  notceque  per  oppida  buccce*  famous  epi- 
cures, mingled  their  meats  with  vomitings  ;  so  did  Vitellius;  and 
entered  into  their  baths  to  digest  their  pheasants,  that  they 
might  speedily  return  to  the  mullet  and  the  eels  of  Syene,  and 
then  they  went  home  and  drew  their  breath  short  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  may  be  not  at  all  before  night : 

Hinc  subitae  mortes,  atque  intestata  senectus.f 

Their  age  is  surprised  at  a  feast,  and  gives  them  not  time  to 
make  their  will,  but  either  they  are  choked  with  a  large  morsel, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
motions  of  the  heart ;  or  a  fever  burns  their  eyes  out,  or  a 
quinsy  punishes  that  intemperate  throat  that  had  no  religion, 
but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices,  the  portions  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  priest;  or  else  they  are  condemned  to  a  lethargy  if  their 
constitutions  be  dull ;  and,  if  active,  it  may  be  they  are  wild 
with  watching. 

Plurinius  hie  aeger  moritur  vigilando  :  sed  ilium 
Languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectus,  et  hasrens 
Ardenti  stomaclio.  |  

So  that  the  epicure's  genial  proverb  may  be  a  little  altered,  and 
say,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  by  this  means  to-morrow  we 
shall  die  ;'  but  that  is  not  all,  for  these  men  lead  a  healthless 
life ;  that  is,  are  long,  are  every  day  dying,  and  at  last  die 
with  torment.  Menander  was  too  short  in  his  expression,  fiovns 
ovms  tpaiverai  ehdavaros ;  that  it  is  indeed  death,  but  gluttony 
is  "  a  pleasant  death." 

 *Exo"Ta  ttoW^v  tj)»  xo^oSa  iraxvv, 

Ka!  fi6\is  \a\ovvra,  <ca!  rb  7rrt0/i'  txovra 
'EoBlovTa  (tat  Ktyovra,  2?')7roju'  vtrb  tijs  TjSofrjs. 

For  this  is  the  glutton's  pleasure,  "  To  breathe  short  and  diffi- 
cultly, scarce  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries 
out,  I  die  and  rot  with  pleasure."  But  the  folly  is  as  much  to 
be  derided  as  the  men  to  be  pitied,  that  we  daily  see  men  afraid 
of  death  with  a  most  intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  increase 
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the  evil  of  it,  the  pain,  and  the  trouble,  and  the  suddenness  of 
its  coming-,  and  the  appendage  of  an  insufferable  eternity. 

Rem  struere  exoptas  ca?so  bove,  Mercuriuinque 
Arcessis  fibra  :*  

They  pray  for  herds  of  cattle,  and  spend  the  breeders  on  feasts 
and  sacrifices.  For  why  do  men  go  to  temples  and  churches, 
and  make  vows  to  God  and  daily  prayers,  that  God  would  give 
them  a  healthful  body,  and  take  away  their  gout,  and  their 
palsies,  their  fevers  and  apoplexies,  the  pains  of  the  head  and 
the  gripings  of  the  belly,  and  arise  from  their  prayers,  and  pour 
in  loads  of  flesh  and  seas  of  wine,  lest  there  should  not  be 
matter  enough  for  a  lusty  disease  ? 

Poscis  opem  nervis,  corpusque  fidele  senectoe: 
Esto  age  :  sed  grandcs  paiinse  tucetacpie  crassa 
Aunuere  his  superos  vetuere,  Jovemque  moi  antur.f 

But  this  is  enough  that  the  rich  glutton  shall  have  his  dead 
body  condited  and  embalmed  ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  stink  and 
suffer  corruption  while  he  is  alive  ;  these  men  are  for  the  pre- 
sent living  sinners  and  walking  rottenness,  and  hereafter  will 
be  dying  penitents  and  perfumed  carcasses,  and  their  whole 
felicity  is  lost  in  the  confusions  of  their  unnatural  disorder. 
When  Cyrus  had  espied  Astyages  and  his  fellows  coming  drunk 
from  a  banquet  loaden  with  variety  of  follies  and  filthiness, 
their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  staring,  cozened  with 
a  moist  cloud  and  abused  by  a  double  object,  their  tongues  full 
of  sponges,  and  their  heads  no  wiser,  he  thought  they  were 
poisoned,  and  he  had  reason  :  for  what  malignant  quality  can 
be  more  venomous  and  hurtful  to  a  man  than  the  effect  of  an 
intemperate  goblet,  and  a  full  stomach  ?  It  poisons  both  the 
soul  and  the  body.  All  poisons  do  not  kill  presently,  and  this 
will  in  process  of  time,  and  hath  formidable  effects  at  present. 

But  therefore  methinks  the  temptations  which  men  meet 
withal  from  without,  are  in  themselves  most  unreasonable  and 
soonest  confuted  by  us.  He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond 
my  measure,  civilly  invites  me  to  a  fever;  and  to  lay  aside  my 


*  Pers.  ii.  44. 
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reason  as  the  Persian  women  did  their  garments  and  their 
modesty  at  the  end  of  feasts  :  and  all  the  question  then  will  be, 
Which  is  the  worse  evil,  to  refuse  your  uncivil  kindness,  or  to 
suffer  a  violent  head-ache,  or  to  lay  up  heaps  big  enough  for  an 
English  surfeit?   Creon  in  the  tragedy  said  well ; 

Kpsiffaov  5e  fj.01  vvv  irp6s  a  airex^cfai,  yvvai, 
*H  /j.a\6aKia6ef0'  varepov  /ue'70  avivziv,* 

"  It  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  O  stranger,  or  to  be 
affronted  by  thee,  than  to  be  tormented  by  thy  kindness  the 
next  day  and  the  morrow  after;"  and  the  freedman  of  Domi- 
tius,  the  father  of  Nero,  suffered  himself  to  be  killed  by  his 
lord  :  and  the  son  of  Praxaspes  by  Cambyses,  rather  than  they 
would  exceed  their  own  measures  up  to  a  full  intemperance, 
and  a  certain  sickness  and  dishonor.  For,  as  Plutarch  said 
well,  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  uncivil  man,  or  being  clownish, 
to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy  sides  or  belly,  into  madness  or  a  head- 
ache, is  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  coward,  and  of  one  that  knows 
not  how  to  converse  with  men,  citra  pocula  et  nidorem,  in 
anything  but  in  the  famelic  smells  of  meat  and  vertiginous 
drinkings. 

Ebrius  et  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidir, 
Dat  poenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidae-  .f 

"  A  drunkard  and  a  glutton  feels  the  torments  of  a  restless 
night,  although  he  hath  not  killed  a  man;"  that  is,  just  like 
murderers  and  persons  of  an  affrighted  conscience  ;  so  wakes 
the  glutton,  so  broken,  and  sick,  and  disorderly  are  the  slum- 
bers of  the  drunkard.  Now  let  the  epicure  boast  his  pleasures, 
and  tell  how  he  hath  swallowed  the  price  of  provinces,  and 
goblets  of  delicious  flesh,  purchased  with  the  reward  of  souls; 
let  him  brag  fvrorem  ilium  conviviorum,  et  fadissimum  pa- 
trimoniortiM  exit  him  cuiinarn,  "  of  the  madness  of  delicious 
feasts,  and  that  his  kitchen  hath  destroyed  his  patrimony;"  let 
him  tell  that  lie  takes  in  every  day, 

Quantum  Sanfeia  bil>ebat,j 


*  Eur.  Med.  Porson.  292. 
t  Juv.  ix.  92. 
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As  much  wine  as  would  refresh  the  sorrows  of  forty  languish- 
ing prisoners ;  or  let  him  set  up  his  vain-glorious  triumph, 

 ut  quod  'multi  Danialin  meri, 

Bassum  Threicia'  vicit '  am}  slide  ;'* 

That  he  hath  knocked  down  Damalis  with  the  twenty-fifth 
bottle,  and  hath  outfeasted  Antony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury  :  it 
is  a  goodly  pleasure,  and  himself  shall  bear  the  honor. 

 —  Rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 

Gutturis  exemplum,  comlucendusque  magister.f 

But  for  the  honor  of  his  banquet  he  hath  some  ministers  at- 
tending that  he  did  not  dream  of ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  loud 
laughter,  the  gripes  of  his  belly,  and  the  fevers  of  the  brain, 
pallor  ct  (fence  penduUe,  oculorum  ulcera,  tremulpe  munus,  fu- 
riales  somni,  inquies  nocturna,  as  Pliny  reckons  them,  "  paleness 
and  hanging  cheeks,  ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and  trembling  hands, 
dead  or  distracted  sleeps,"  these  speak  aloud,  that  to-day  you 
'  eat  and  drink,  that  to-morrow  you  die,'  and  die  for  ever. 

It  is  reported  concerning-  Socrates,  that  when  Athens  was 
destroyed  by  the  plague,  he  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger 
escaped  untouched  by  sickness,  because  by  a  spare  and  severe 
diet,  he  had  within  him  no  tumult  of  disorderly  humors,  no 
factions  in  his  blood,  no  loads  of  moisture  prepared  for  charnel- 
houses,  or  the  sickly  hospitals ;  but  a  vigorous  heat,  and  a 
well-proportioned  radical  moisture ;  he  had  enough  for  health 
and  study,  philosophy  and  religion,  for  the  temples  and  the 
academy,  but  no  superfluities  to  be  spent  in  groans  and  sickly 
nights:  and  all  the  world  of  gluttons  is  hugely  convinced  of 
the  excellency  of  temperance  in  order  to  our  moral  felicity  and 
health,  because  when  themselves  have  left  virtue,  and  sober 
diet,  and  counsels,  and  first  lost  their  temperance,  and  then 
lost  their  health,  they  are  forced  to  go  to  temperance  and  abs- 
tinence for  their  cure.  Vilis  enim  tenuisque  mensa  (ut  lo- 
quuntur  pueri)  sanitatis  muter  est,*  then  a  thin  diet  and  an 
humble  body,  fasting  and  emptiness,  and  arts  of  scattering  their 
sin  and  sickness,  is  in  season  ;  but  by  the  same  means  they 
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might  preserve  their  health,  by  which  they  do  restore  it;  but 
when  they  are  well,  if  they  return  to  their  full  tables  and  op- 
pressing meals,  their  sickness  was  but  like  Vitellius's  vomiting, 
that  they  might  eat  again  ;  but  so  they  may  entail  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness on  every  full  moon,  till  both  their  virtue  and  themselves 
decrease  into  the  corruptions  and  rottenness  of  the  grave.  But 
if  they  delight  in  sharp  fevers  and  horrid  potions,  in  sour  pa- 
lates and  heaps  of  that  which  must  be  carried  forth,  they  may 
reckon  their  wealthy  pleasures  to  be  very  great  and  many,  if 
they  will  but  tell  them  one  by  one  with  their  sicknesses  and 
the  multitude  of  those  evils  they  shall  certainly  feel,  before 
they  have  thrown  their  sorrows  forth.  '  These  men  (as  St. 
Paul's  expression  is)  heap  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  God's  most  righteous  judg- 
ments.' Strange  therefore  it  is,  that  for  the  stomach,  which  is 
scarce  a  span  long,  there  should  be  provided  so  many  furnaces 
and  ovens,  huge  fires  and  an  army  of  cooks,  cellars  swimming 
with  wine,  and  granaries  sweating  with  corn  ;  and  that  into  one 
belly  should  enter  the  vintage  of  many  nations,  the  spoils  of 
distant  provinces,  and  the  shell-fishes  of  several  seas.  When 
the  heathens  feasted  their  gods,  they  gave  nothing  but  a  fat  ox, 
a  ram,  or  a  kid;  they  poured  a  little  wine  on  the  altar,  and 
burned  a  handful  of  gum  :  but  when  they  feasted  themselves, 
they  had  many  vessels  filled  with  Campanian  wines,  turtles  of 
Liguria,  Sicilian  beeves,  and  wheat  from  Egypt,  wild  boars 
from  Illyrium,  and  Grecian  sheep,  variety,  and  load,  and  cost, 
and  curiosity  :  and  so  do  we.  It  is  so  little  we  spend  in  reli- 
gion, and  so  very  much  on  ourselves,  so  little  to  the  poor,  and 
so  without  measure  to  make  ourselves  sick,  that  we  seem  to  be 
in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  and  so  passionate  for  necessity 
and  want,  that  we  strive  all  the  ways  we  can  to  make  ourselves 
need  more  than  nature  intended.  I  end  this  consideration  with 
the  saying  of  the  cynic  :  It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  eat 
so  much  for  pleasure's  sake  ;  and  yet  for  the  same  pleasure 
should  not  give  over  eating,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  de- 
lights of  temperance,  since  to  be  healthful  and  holy  is  so  great 
a  pleasure.  However,  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  ever  repented 
that  he  arose  from  the  table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits 
about  him;  but  very  many  have  repented  that  they  sat  so 
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long,  till  their  bellies  swelled,  and  their  health,  and  their  virtue, 
and  their  God,  is  departed  from  them. 


SERMON  VI. 


PART  II. 

2.  A  constant  full  table  is  less  pleasant  than  the  tempe- 
rate provisions  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  natural  banquets  of  the 
poor.     X«pts  rrj  fjciKapt'a  tyvaei,  on  tu  avayKaia  emu^at-v  evjrtf- 
(iiuTa,  tu  be  bvawopinra  o'vk  cwayKa'tn,  said  Epicurus;  "  Thanks 
be  to  the  God  of  nature  that  he  hath  made  that  which  is  neces- 
sary, to  be  ready  at  hand,  and  easy  to  be  had  ;  and  that  which 
cannot  easily  be  obtained,  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  at  all  ■" 
which  in  effect  is  to  say,  It  cannot  be  constantly  pleasant:  for 
necessity  and  want  make  the  appetite,  and  the  appetite  makes 
the  pleasure ;  and  men  are  infinitely  mistaken  when  they  de- 
spise the  poor  man's  table,  and  wonder  how  he  can  endure  that 
life,  that  is  maintained  without  the  exercise  of  pleasure,  and 
that  he  can  suffer  his  day's  labor,  and  recompense  it  with  un- 
savory herbs,  and  potent  garlic,  with  water  cresses,  and  bread 
colored  like  the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness  :  he  hath  a  hunger 
that  gives  it  deliciousness ;  and  we  may  as  well  wonder  thai  a 
lion  eats  raw  flesh,  or  that  a  wolf  feeds  on  the  turf;  they  have 
an  appetite  proportionable  to  this  meat ;  and  their  necessity, 
and  their  hunger,  and  their  use,  and  their  nature,  are  the  cooks 
that  dress  their  provisions,  and  make  them  delicate  :  and  yet  if 
water  and  pulse,  natural  provisions,  and  the  simple  diet,  were 
not  pleasant,  as  indeed  they  are  not  to  them  who  have'  been 
nursed  up  and  accustomed  to  the  more  delicious,  t'™™  ttXovtwv 
ovk  ed'  ijheTat  <j>r,Kwp,  yet  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  reduce 
our  appetites  to  nature,  and  to  make  our  reason  rule  our  sto- 
mach, and  our  desires  comply  with  our  fortunes,  and  our  for- 
tunes be  proportionable  to  our  persons.    Non  est  voluptas  aqua 
et  polenta  (said  a  philosopher);  sed  smnma  voluptas  est,  posse 
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ex  his  capere  voluptatem,  "It  is  an  excellent  pleasure  to.be 
able  to  take  pleasure  in  worts  and  water,"  in  bread  and  onions  ; 
for  then  a  man  can  never  want  pleasure  when  it  is  so  ready  for 
him,  that  nature  hath  spread  it  over  all  its  provisions.  Fortune 
and  art  give  delicacies;  nature  gives  meat  and  drink;  and 
what  nature  gives,  fortune  cannot  take  away;  but  every  change 
can  take  away  what  only  is  given  by  the  bounty  of  a  full  for- 
tune ;  and  if  in  satisfaction  and  freedom  from  care,  and  secu- 
rity and  proportions  to  our  own  natural  appetite,  there  can  be 
pleasure,  then  we  may  know  how  to  value  the  sober  and  natu- 
ral tables  of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  before  that  state  of  feastings 
which  a  war  can  lessen,  and  a  tyrant  can  take  away,  or  the  pi- 
rates may  intercept,  or  a  blast  may  spoil,  and  is  always  contin- 
gent, and  is  so  far  from  satisfying,  that  either  it  destroys  the 
appetite,  and  capacity  of  pleasure,  or  increases  it  beyond  all  the 
measures  of  good  things. 

He  that  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no  day  ;  irpityrieev,  ware  pii 
xoXi/v  -pvrjiyv  ypt'nov.  And  however  you  treat  yourselves,  some- 
times you  will  need  to  be  refreshed  beyond  it;  but  what  will 
you  have  for  a  festival,  if  you  wear  crowns  every  day?  even  a 
perpetual  fulness  will  make  you  glad  to  beg  pleasure  from  emp- 
tiness, and  variety  from  poverty  or  an  humble  table. 

Plerumque  gratw  principibus  vices. 
MumUeque  parvo  sub  larc  pauperum 
•        Coenar,  sine  aulu'is  et  ostro, 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem.* 

But,  however,  of  all  things  in  the  world  a  man  may  best  and 
most  easily  want  pleasure,  which  if  you  have  enjoyed,  it  passes 
away  at  the  present,  and  leaves  nothing  at  all  behind  it,  but 
sorrow  and  sour  remembrance.  No  man  felt  a  greater  plea- 
sure in  a  goblet  of  wine  than  Lysimachus,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Gelae,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  com- 
pelled by  thirst  to  yield  themselves  to  bondage ;  but  when  the. 
wine  was  sunk  as  far  as  his  navel,  the  pleasure  was  gone,  and 
so  was  his  kingdom  and  his  liberty  :  for  though  the  sorrow 
dwells  with  a  man  pertinaciously,  yet  the  pleasure  is  swift  as 
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lightning,  and  more  pernicious ;  but  the  pleasures  of  a  sober 
and  a  temperate  table  are  pleasures  till  the  next  clay,  Kai  Ttj 
vorepaiq.  >/Sews  yivovrai,  as  Timotheus  said  of  Plato's  scholars ; 
they  converse  sweetly,  and  "  are  of  perfect  temper  and  delicacy 
f  spirit  even  the  next  morning  :"  whereas  the  intemperate  man 
is  forced  to  lie  long  in  bed,  and  forget  that  there  is  a  sun  in 
the  sky;  he  must  not  be  called  till  he  hath  concocted,  and 
slept  his  surfeit  into  a  truce  and-  a  quiet  respite ;  but  what- 
soever this  man  hath  suffered,  certain  it  is  that  the  poor  man's 
head  did  not  ache,  neither  did  he  need  the  juice  of  poppies, 
or  costly  cordials,  physicians  or  nurses,  to  bring  him  to  his 
right  shape  again,  like  Apuleius's  ass,  with  eating  roses :  and 
let  him  turn  his  hour-glass,  he  will  find  his  head  aches  longer 
than  his  throat  was  pleased  ;  and,  which  is  worst,  his  glass  runs 
out  with  joggings  and  violence,  and  every  such  concussion  with 
a  surfeit  makes  his  life  look  nearer  its  end,  and  ten  to  one  but 
it  will,  before  its  natural  period,  be  broken  in  pieces.  If  these 
be  the  pleasures  of  an  epicure's  table,  I  shall  pray  that  my 
friends  may  never  feel  them ;  but  he  that  sinneth  against  his 
Maker,  shall  fall  into  the  calamities  of  intemperance. 

3.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  vice;  '  Aqpobhris  yaXn, 
"  Venus-milk,"  so  Aristophanes  calls  wine  ;  nuvruv  Seivdv  ;uij- 
rpo7r<Ais,  "the  mother  of  all  grievous  things ;"  so  Pontianus. 
For  by  the  experience  of  all  the  world,  it  is  the  bawd  to  lust : 
and  no  man  must  ever  dare  to  pray  to  God  for  a  pure  soul  in 
a  chaste  body,  if  himself  does  not  live  temperately,  if  himself 
make  provisions  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it;'  for  in 
this  case  he  shall  find  '  that  which  enters  into  him  shall  defile 
him '  more  than  he  can  be  cleansed  by  those  vain  prayers  that 
come  from  his  tongue,  and  not  from  his  heart.  Intemperance 
makes  rage  and  choler,  pride  and  fantastic  principles;  it  makes 
the  body  a  sea  of  humors,  and  those  humors  the  seat  of  vio- 
lence :  by  faring  deliciously  every  day,  men  become  senseless  of 
the  evils  of  mankind,  inapprehensive  of  the  troubles  of  their 
brethren,  unconcerned  in  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  the 
cries  of  the  poor,  the  hunger  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  thirst  of 
widows  :  ov<  k<  tu>v  fxaS.o(pa.yii)V  ol  rvpavvm,  dA\'  eK  Twv 
Tpv<p<i>fxivwv,  said  Diogenes  :  "  Tyrants  never  come  from  the 
cottages  of  them  that  eat  pulse  and  coarse  fare,  but  from  the  de- 
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licious  beds  and  banquets  of  the  effeminate  and  rich  feeders." 
For  to  maintain  plenty  and  luxury,  sometimes  wars  are  neces- 
sary, and  oppressions  and  violence  :  but  no  landlord  did  ever 
grind  the  face  of  his  tenants,  no  prince  ever  sucked  blood  from 
his  subjects  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sober  and  a  moderate 
proportion  of  good  things.  And  this  was  intimated  by  St. 
.Tames,  '  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before 
the  judgment-seat  ?'*  For  all  men  are  passionate  to  live  accord- 
ing to  that  state  in  which  they  were  born,  or  to  which  they 
are  devolved,  or  which  they  have  framed  to  themselves  ;  those 
therefore  that  love  to  live  high  and  deliciously, 

Et  quiliiis  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato,f 

who  live  not  to  God  but  to  their  belly,  not  to  sober  counsels 
but  to  an  intemperate  table,  have  framed  to  themselves  a 
manner  of  living,  which  oftentimes  cannot  be  maintained  but 
by  injustice  and  violence,  which  coming  from  a  man  whose 
passions  are  made  big  with  sensuality  and  an  habitual  folly, 
by  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  the  condition  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind, are  always  unreasonable,  and  sometimes  intolerable. 

 regustalnni  digito  lerebrare  salinum 

Contentus  perages,  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis.J 

Formidable  is  the  state  of  an  intemperate  man,  whose  sin  begins 
with  sensuality,  and  grows  up  in  folly  and  weak  discourses, 
and  is  fed  by  violence,  and  applauded  by  fools  and  parasites, 
full  bellies  and  empty  heads,  servants  and  flatterers,  whose 
hands  are  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  hearts  empty  of 
pity  and  natural  compassion  ;  where  religion  cannot  inhabit, 
and  the  love  of  God  must  needs  be  a  stranger ;  whose  talk  i> 
loud  and  trifling,  injurious  and  impertinent;  and  whose  em- 
ployment is  the  same  with  the  work  of  the  sheep  or  the  calf, 
always  to  eat  ;  their  loves  are  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly  ; 
and  their  portion  is  in  the  lower  regions  to  eternal  ages,  where 
their  thirst,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  torment,  shall  be 
infinite. 

4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  wisdom.  Tla^t'ia 
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yatrriip  Xeirrov  ov  rkret  voov,  "  A  full-gorged  belly  never  pro- 
duced a  sprightly  mind ;"  and  therefore  these  men  are  called 
yatrreiies  ipyfll,  '  slow-bellies,'  so  St.  Paul  concerning  the  in- 
temperate Cretans  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are  like  the 
tigers  of  Brazil,  which,  when  they  are  empty,  are  bold  and 
swift,  and  full  of  sagacity :  but  being  full,  sneak  away  from 
the  barking  of  a  village-dog.  So  are  these  men,  wise  in  the 
morning,  quick  and  fit  for  business  ;  but  when  the  sun  gives 
the  sign  to  spread  the  table,  and  intemperance  brings  in  the 
messes,  and  drunkenness  fills  the  bowls,  then  the  man  falls 
away,  and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room ;  nay,  worse,  vetcvas 
fieanv-^evas,  they  are  dead  all  but  their  throat  and  belly,  so 
Aristophanes  hath  fitted  them  with  a  character,  "Carcasses 
above  half-way."  Plotinus  descends  one  step  lower  yet; 
affirming  such  persons,  airnhevhpwQrivai,  "  to  be  made  trees," 
whose  whole  employment  and  life  is  nothing  but  to  feed  and 
suck  juices  from  the  bowels  of  their  nurse  and  mother;  and 
indeed  commonly  they  talk  as  trees  in  a  wind  and  tempest;  the 
noise  is  great  and  querulous,  but  it  signifies  nothing  but  trouble 
and  disturbance.  A  full  meal  is  like  Sisera's  banquet,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a  man's  head  ;  £>s  avy- 

KoWwoa   Kat    olcv  KuOq\vii(ra    T))v  divj^i'iv  7rpos  T>)v  too  oio/jriros 

airdXnvaa',  so  Porphyry;  "it  knocks  a  man  down,  and  nails 
his  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the  body."  For  what  wis- 
dom can  be  expected  from  them  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds  of 
meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine,  like  the  spilled  cups 
which  fell  from  their  hands,  when  they  could  lift  them  to  their 
heads  no  longer  ?  ttoWcikis  yap  kv  oivov  KVfiaoi  ns  vavayel  ;  it 
is  a  perfect  shipwreck  of  a  man,  the  pilot  is  drunk,  and  the 
helm  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the  ship  first  reels,  and  by  swallow- 
ing too  much  is  itself  swallowed  up  at  last.  And  therefore  the 
Navis  Agrigentina,  the  madness  of  the  young  fellows  of  Agri- 
gentum,  who  being  drunk,  fancied  themselves  in  a  storm,  and 
the  house  the  ship,  was  more  than  the  wild  fancy  of  their  cups  ; 
it  was  really  so,  they  were  all  cast  away,  they  were  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  foul  disorder  of  the  storm. 

Hinc  villi  alque  somni  degencr  socordia, 
Libido  sordens,  inverecundus  lepos, 
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Variaeque  pestes  languidorum  sensnum. 
Hinc  et  I'requeuti  marcida  oblectamine 
Scintilla  mentis  intorpescit  nobilis, 
Animusque  pigris  stertit  in  praecordiis.* 

"  The  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  divinity  that  dwells  within 
is  quenched ;  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and  fulness 
in  the  fouler  regions  of  the  belly." 

So  have  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  on  a  fenny 
bottom,  and  drinking  up  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  gathered 
them  into  cloud,  and  that  cloud  crept  about  his  face,  and  made 
him  first  look  red,  and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an 
artificial  light :  so  is  our  reason  at  a  feast, 

Putrem  resudans  crapulam 
Obstrangulatse  mentis  ingenium  premit. 

The  clouds  gather  about  the  head,  and  according  to  the  method 
and  period  of  the  children,  and  productions  of  darkness,  it  first 
grows  red,  and  that  redness  turns  into  an  obscurity  and  a  thick 
mist,  and  reason  is  lost  to  all  use  and  profitableness  of  wise 

and  sober  discourses;  avativfii  arris  6u\u)btOTep<i  oirrn  (TriTKOTti 

\pv\rj,f  "  a  cloud  of  folly  and  distraction  darkens  the  soul,"  and 
makes  it  crass  and  material,  polluted  and  heavy,  clogged  and 
laden  like  the  body  :  J^X1?  Ka®vbp<>s  rals  €k  rov  oivov  uyaOv/xinrrerri 
ca!  ve<pe\ais  bUrjv  <ru>fiaTus  iroiovfievri.  "  And  there  cannot  be 
any  thing  said  worse,  reason  turns  into  folly,  wine  and  flesh  into 
a  knot  of  clouds,  the  soul  itself  into  a  body,"  and  the  spirit  into 
corrupted  meat ;  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  rewards  and  por- 
tions of  a  fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there,  where  flesh  and 
corruption  shall  dwell  to  eternal  ages ;  and  therefore  in  Scrip- 
ture such  men  are  called  fiapvicapbioi.  Hestemis  vitiis  animvm 
quoque  prccgravant :  their  heads  are  gross,  their  souls  are 
emerged  in  matter,  and  drowned  in  the  moistures  of  an  un- 
wholesome cloud  :  they  are  dull  of  hearing,  slow  in  apprehen- 
sion, and  to  action  they  are  as  unable  as  the  hands  of  a 
child,  who  too  hastily  hath  broken  the  inclosures  of  his  first 
dwelling. 

But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle  and  passion's  bridle;  da 
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0pdv»j<T(s,  so  Homer  in  Stobaeus;  that  is  aiatypoavvr) :  "  prudence 
is  safe,"  while  the  man  is  temperate  ;  and  therefore  mliippov  is 
opposed  rip  \a\ifpovt,  "  A  temperate  man  is  no  fool ;"  for 
temperance  is  the  awcppovian'ipwv,  such  a9  Plato  appointed  to 
night-walkers,  a  prison  to  restrain  their  inordinations ;  it  is 
pojf^T]  *pvx>js,  as  Pythagoras  calls  it;  Kpriwts  upeTijs,  so  Socrates; 
Koaiios  ayaOwv  iravTiav,  SO  Plato  ;  aatyaKeia.  twv  KaKXioruv  efcewv, 
so  Jamblichus  ;  it  is  "  the  strength  of  the  soul,  the  foundation 
of  virtue,  the  ornament  of  all  good  things,  and  the  corroborative 
of  all  excellent  habits." 

5.  After  all  this,  I  shall  the  less  need  to  add  that  intem- 
perance is  a  dishonor,  and  disreputation  to  the  nature,  and  the 
person,  and  the  manners  of  a  man.  But  naturally  men  are 
ashamed  of  it,  and  the  needs  of  nature  shall  be  the  veil  for  their 
gluttony,  and  the  night  shall  cover  their  drunkenness :  riyye 
irvevpova.  diva),  to  yap  aarpov  TreptcrreWeTai,'*  which  the  Apostle 
rightly  renders,  '  They  that  are  drunk  are  drunk  in  the  night;' 
but  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  never  did  sacrifice  to  the  sun  with 
wine ;  meaning  that  this  is  so  great  a  dishonor  that  the  sun 
ought  not  to  see  it ;  and  they  that  think  there  is  no  other  eye 
but  the  sun  that  sees  them,  may  cover  their  shame  by  choosing 
their  time  ;  just  as  children  do  their  danger  by  winking  hard, 
and  .not  looking  on.  TZuvOiSetv,  ical  Supurepov  trtelv,  Kat  beivuis 
Qaye'tv,  "  To  drink  sweet  drinks  and  hot,  to  quaff  great 
draughts,  and  to  eat  greedily;"  Theophrastus  makes  them  cha- 
racters of  a  clown. f 

III.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  the  foulness  of  the  epi- 
cure's feasts  and  principles,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  describe  the 
measures  of  our  eating  and  drinking,  that  the  needs  of  nature 
may  neither  become  the  cover  to  an  intemperate  dish,  nor 
the  freer  refreshment  of  our  persons  be  changed  into  scruples, 
that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our  conscience  fall  into  an  evil 
snare. 

1.  The  first  measure  of  our  eating  and  drinking  is  our  "na- 
tural needs,"  /u>/re  aXye'tv  Kara  aGtfia,  ^ir/re  Taparreadai  Kara 
i^v^jiv:  these  are  the  measures  of  nature,  "that  the  body  be 
free  from  pain,  and  the  soul  from  violence."    Hunger,  and 
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thirst,  and  cold,  are  the  natural  diseases  of  the  body  ;  and 
food  and  raiment  are  their  remedies,  and  therefore  are  the 

measures. 

In  quantum  sitis  atqtie  fames  et  fri<;ora  poscunt, 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  sufl'ecit  in  horlis.* 

But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions.  1.  Hunger  and  thirst  are 
only  to  be  extinguished  while  they  are  violent  and  troublesome, 
and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  to  the  utmost  extent  and  possi- 
bilities of  nature:  a  man  is  not  hungry  so  long  till  he  can  eat 
no  more,  but  till  its  sharpness  and  trouble  is  over ;  and  he  that 
does  not  leave  some  reserves  for  temperance,  gives  all  that  he 
can  to  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  grace ;  for  God  hath 
given  a  latitude  in  desires  and  degrees  of  appetite  ;  and  when 
he  hath  done,  he  laid  restraint  on  it  in  some  whole  instances, 
and  of  some  parts  in  every  instauce  ;  that  man  might  have  some- 
thing to  serve  God  of  his  own,  and  something  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  beast  in  the  use  of  their  common  faculties.  Beasts  can- 
not refrain,  but  fill  all  the  capacity  when  they  can  ;  and  if  a 
man  does  so,  he  does  what  becomes  a  beast,  and  not  a  man. 
And  therefore  there  are  some  little  symptoms  of  this  inordina- 
tion,  by  which  a  man  may  perceive  himself  to  have  transcTessed 
his  measures;  "  ructation,  uneasy  loads,  singing,  looser  pra- 
tings,  importune  drowsiness,  provocation  of  others  to  ecpial  and 
full  chalices  ;"  and  though  in  every  accident  of  this  signification 
it  is  hard  for  another  to  pronounce  that  the  man  hath  sinned, 
yet  by  these  be  may  suspect  himself,  and  learn  the  next  time  to 
hold  the  bridle  harder. 

2.  "This  hunger  must  be  natural,"  not  artificial  and  pro- 
voked ;  for  many  men  make  necessities  to  themselves,  and  then 
think  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  necessary  to 
some  men  to  have  garments  made  of  the  Calabrian  fleece, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  mvrex,  and  to  get  money  to  buy 
pearls  round  and  orient;  scelerata  hoc  fecit  culpa ;  but  it  is  the 
man's  luxury  that  made  it  so  ;  and  by  the  same  principle  it  is, 
that  in  meats,  what  is  abundant  to  nature  is  defective  and  beg- 
garly to  art ;  and  when  nature  willingly  rises  from  table,  when 


?  Juv.  xiv.  319. 
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the  first  course  of  flesh  plain  and  natural  is  done,  then  art,  and 
sophistry,  and  adulterate  dishes,  invite  him  to  taste  and  die, 
fii\iH  rifos  eir/iev  a/ipxes,  i^i\pt  Ttvos  ri/s  yi/s  ninrroftev  '■*  well  may 
a  soher  man  wonder  that  men  should  he  so  much  in  love  with 
earth  and  corruption,  the  parent  of  rottenness  and  a  disease, 
that  even  then,  when  by  all  laws  witches  and  enchanters,  mur- 
derers and  man-stealers,  are  chastised  and  restrained  with  the 
iron  hands  of  death ;  yet  that  men  should  at  great  charges 
give  pensions  to  an  order  of  men,  whose  trade  it  is  to  rob  them 
of  their  temperance,  and  wittily  to  destroy  the  health  ;  KaTwfe- 
pus  Kai  ■^cifjcuiiiKuvs  gal  tovs  inri'is  yijs  KevoXoyouvras,  the  Greek 
fathers  call  such  persons, 

■  curvae  in  terris  aniin;<'  et  cocleslium  iuanes; 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth  ;  '  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God:'  Aretinas  mentes,  so  Antidamus  calls 
them,  men  framed  in  the  furnaces  of  Etruria,  "  Aretine  spi- 
rits,"! beginning  and  ending  in  flesh  and  filthiness ;  dirt  and 
clay  all  over.  But  go  to  the  crib,  thou  glutton,  and  there  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  charger  is  clean,  yet  nature's  rules 
were  not  prevaricated;  the  beast  eats  up  all  his  provisions  be- 
cause they  are  natural  and  simple ;  or  if  he  leaves  any,  it  is  be- 
cause he  desires  no  more  than  till  his  needs  be  served;  and 
neither  can  a  man  (unless  he  be  diseased  in  body  or  in  spirit,  in 
affection  or  in  habit)  eat  more  of  natural  and  simple  food  than 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  necessities.  He  that  drinks  a 
draught  or  two  of  water  and  cools  his  thirst,  drinks  no  more 
till  his  thirst  returns ;  but  he  that  drinks  wine,  drinks  again 
longer  than  it  is  needful,  even  so  long  as  it  is  pleasant.  Nature 
best  provides  for  herself  when  she  spreads  her  own  table  ;  but 
when  men  have  gotten  superinduced  habits,  and  new  necessi- 
ties, art  that  brought  them  in,  must  maintain  them,  but  "  wan- 
tonness and  folly  wait  at  the  table,  and  sickness  and  death  take 
away." 

2.  Reason  is  the  second  measure,  or  rather  the  rule  whereby 
we  judge  of  intemperance;  for  whatsoever  loads  of  meat  and 

*  Chrysostom. 

t  Viz.  ab  A  re  to,  mule,  sicut  ox  aliis  Etruriae  figulinis,  testacea 
vasa  Romaui  deferebant. 
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drink  make  the  reason  useless  or  troubled,  are  effects  of  this 
deformity  ;  not  that  reason  is  the  adequate  measure ;  for  a  man 
may  be  intemperate  on  other  causes,  though  he  do  not  force 
his  understanding,  and  trouble  his  head.  Some  are  strong  to 
drink,  and  can  eat  like  a  wolf,  and  love  to  do  so,  as  fire  to 
destroy  the  stubble ;  such  were  those  harlots  in  the  comedy, 
qua  cum  amatore  suo  cum  cwnant,  liyuriunt*  These  persons 
are  to  take  their  accounts  from  the  measures  of  religion,  and 
the  spirit :  though  they  can  talk  still  or  transact  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  yet  if  they  be  not  fitted  for  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
they  are  too  full  of  flesh  or  wine,  and  cannot,  or  care  not  to 
attend  to  the  things  of  God.  But  reason  is  the  limit,  beyond 
which  temperance  never  wanders  ;  and  in  every  degree  in  which 
our  discourse  is  troubled,  and  our  soul  is  lifted  from  its  wheels, 
in  the  same  degree  the  sin  prevails.  Dum  sumus  in  quadam 
delinquendi  libidine,  nebulis  quibmdam  insipientice  mens  obdu- 
citur,  saith  St.  Ambrose;  when  the  flesh-pots  reek,  and  the 
uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  smells,  that 
cloud  hides  the  face,  and  puts  out  the  eye  of  reason  ;  and  then 
tell  them,  Mors  in  olla,  that  "  Death  is  in  the  pot,"  and  folly  is 
in  the  chalice;  that  those  smells  are  furnes  of  brimstone,  and 
vapors  of  Egypt ;  that  they  will  make  their  heart  easy,  and 
their  head  sottish,  and  their  color  pale,  and  their  hands  trem- 
bling, and  their  feet  tormented. 

Mullorum,  leporumqne,  et  su  minis  exitus  hie  est : 
Sulphureusque  color,  carnificesquc  pedes. f 

For  that  is  the  end  of  delicacies,  hvaiuhia,  \cvkos  t&e'tv,  kvrpv- 
<pepds,  aldplas  koi  vovuv  airetpos,  as  Dio  Chrysostom,  "  paleness, 
and  effeminacy,  and  laziness,  and  folly  ;"  yet  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  pleasures  of  sensuality,  men  are  so  stripped  of  the 
use  of  reason,  that  they  are  not  only  useless  in  wise  counsels 
and  assistances,  but  they  have  not  reason  enough  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  their  own  throat  and  belly ;  when  once  their  reason 
fails,  we  must  know,  that  their  temperance  and  their  religion 
went  before. 

3.  Though  reason  be  so  strictly  to  be  preserved  at  our  tables 


*  Eunucb.  v.  4.  14. 
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as  well  as  at  our  prayers,  and  we  can  never  have  leave  to  do 
any  violence  to  it ;  yet  the  measures  of  nature  may  be  enlarged 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prime  and  common  necessity.  For  be- 
sides hunger  and  thirst,  there  are  some  labors  of  the  body,  and 
others  of  the  mind,  and  there  are  sorrows  and  loads  on  the 
spirit  by  its  communications  with  the  indispositions  of  the 
body ;  and  as  the  laboring  man  may  be  supplied  with  bigger 
quantities,  so  the  student  and  contemplative  man  with  more 
delicious  and  sprightful  nutriment  :  for  as  the  tender  and  more 
delicate  easily-digested  meats  will  not  help  to  carry  burdens  on 
the  neck,  and  hold  the  plough  in  society  and  yokes  of  the  labo- 
rious oxen  ;  so  neither  will  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Lavinian 
sausages,  and  the  Cisalpine  suckets  or  gobbets  of  condited 
bull's-flcsh,  minister  such  delicate  spirits  to  the  thinking  man  ; 
but  his  notion  will  be  flat  as  the  noise  of  the  Arcadian  porter, 
and  thick  as  the  first  juice  of  his  country  lard,  unless  he  makes 
his  body  a  fit  servant  to  the  soul,  and  both  fitted  for  the  em- 
ployment. 

But  in  these  cases  necessity,  and  prudence,  and  experience, 
are  to  make  the  measures  and  the  rule  ;  and  so  long  as  the  just 
end  is  fairly  designed,  and  aptly  ministered  to,  there  ought  to 
be  no  scruple  concerning  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  provi- 
sion :  and  he  that  would  stint  a  swain  by  the  commons  of  a 
student,  and  give  Philotas  the  Candian  the  leavings  of  Plato, 
does  but  ill  serve  the  ends  of  temperance,  but  worse  of  pru- 
dence and  necessity. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  as  well  be  provided  for 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other 
disease ;  and  this  disease  by  this  remedy  as  well  as  by  any 
other.  For,  great  sorrow  and  importune  melancholy  may  be  as 
great  a  sin  as  a  great  anger;  and  if  it  be  a  sin  in  its  nature,  it 
is  more  malignant  and  dangerous  in  its  quality;  as  naturally 
tending  to  murmur  and  despair,  weariness  of  religion,  and 
hatred  of  God,  timorousness  and  jealousies,  fantastic  images  of 
things,  and  superstition  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
restrain  the  fevers  of  anger,  so  also  to  warm  the  freezings  and 
dulness  of  melancholy  by  prudent  and  temperate,  but  proper 
and  apportioned  diets  ;  and  if  some  meats  and  drinks  make  men 
lustful,  or  sleepy,  or  dull,  or  lazy,  or  sprightly,  or  merry;  so 
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far  as  meats  and  drinks  can  minister  to  the  passion,  and  the 
passion  minister  to  virtue,  so  far  by  this  means  they  may  be 
provided  for.  '  Give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  wine  to  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts  :  let  him  drink 
and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  bis  misery  uo  more,'* 
said  king  Lemuel's  mother.  But  this  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
habitual  cure,  but  single  and  occasional ;  for  he  that  hath  a 
pertinacious  sorrow,  is  beyond  the  cure  of  meat  and  drink  ;  and 
if  this  becomes  every  day's  physic,  it  will  quickly  become  every 
day's  sin.  Then,  it  must  always  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  never  seize  on  any  portions  of  affection  :  the 
Germans  used  to  mingle  music  with  their  bowls,  and  drink  by 
the  measures  of  the  six  notes  of  music  ; 

Ut  relevet  mxserum  (atum,  soUtosque  ]abores : 

But  they  sing  so  long,  that  they  forget  not  their  sorrow  only, 
but  their  virtue  also,  and  their  religion  :  and  there  are  some 
men  that  fall  into  drunkenness,  because  they  would  forget  a 
lighter  calamity,  running  into  the  fire  to  cure  a  calenture,  and 
beating  their  brains  out  to  be  quit  of  the  aching  of  their  heads. 
A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed  long  before  he  comes  to  drunk- 
enness ;  for  when  he  arrives  thither,  he  hath  but  changed  his 
heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  hath  no  necessity  on  him,  no  pungent 
sorrow,  or  natural  or  artificial  necessity,  it  is  lawful  in  some 
cases  of  eating  and  drinking  to  receive  pleasure  and  intend  it. 
For  whatsoever  is  natural  and  necessary,  is  therefore  not  cri- 
minal, because  it  is  of  God's  procuring  ;  and  since  we  eat  for 
need,  and  the  satisfaction  ofourneedisa  removingof  a  pain, and 
that  in  nature  is  the  greatest  pleasure,  it  is  impossible  that  in  its 
own  nature  it  should  be  a  sin.  But  in  this  case  of  conscience, 
these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  : 

1.  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure  and  not  art,  it  is 
materially  innocent.  Si  tuo  veniat  jure,  luxuria  est  :f  but  it  is 
safe  while  it  enters  on  nature's  stock ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
the  proper  effect  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  prudent  absti- 
nence, should  be  vicious  :  and  yet  these  are  the  parents  of  the 


?  Prov.  xxxi.  6. 
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greatest  pleasure,  in  eating  and  drinking.  Malum  panem  ex- 
pecta,  bonus  fiet ;  etiam  ilium  tenerum  tibi  et  siliyineum  fames 
reddet :  "  If  you  abstain  and  be  hungry,  you  shall  turn  the 
meanest  provision  into  delicate  and  desirable." 

3.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink  be  such  as  can 
minister  to  health,  and  be  within  the  former  bounds.  For  since 
pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking  is  its  natural  appendage,  and 
like  a  shadow  follows  the  substance,  as  the  meat  is  to  be  ac- 
counted, so  is  the  pleasure  :  and  if  these  be  observed,  there  is 
no  difference  whether  nature  or  art  be  the  cook.  For  some 
constitutions,  and  some  men's  customs,  and  some  men's  educa- 
cations,  and  necessities,  and  weaknesses,  are  such,  that  their 
appetite  is  to  be  invited,  and  their  digestion  helped,  but  all  this 
while  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  need. 

3.  It  is  lawful  when  a  man  needs  meat  to  choose  the  plea- 
santer,  even  merely  for  their  pleasures  ;  that  is,  because  they 
are  pleasant,  besides  that  they  are  useful ;  this  is  as  lawful  as 
to  smell  of  a  rose,  or  to  lie  in  feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of 
our  body  in  bed  for  ease,  or  to  hear  music,  or  to  walk  in  gardens 
rather  than  the  highways ;  and  God  hath  given  us  leave  to  be 
delighted  in  those  things,  which  he  made  to  that  purpose,  that 
we  may  also  be  delighted  in  him  that  gives  them.  For  so  as 
the  more  pleasant  may  better  serve  for  health,  and  directly  to 
refreshment,  so  collaterally  to  religion  :  always  provided,  that 
it  be  in  its  degree  moderate,  and  we  temperate  in  our  desires, 
without  transportation  and  violence,  without  unhandsome 
usages  of  ourselves,  or  taking  from  God  and  from  religion  any 
minutes  and  portions  of  our  affections.  When  Eicadastes,  the 
epicure,  saw  a  goodly  dish  of  hot  meat  served  up,  lie  sang  the 
verse  of  Homer, 

ToG  5'  eyu  &VTIQS  elpu,  koI  eV  nvpl  x^'pas  touce, 

and  swallowed  some  of  it  greedily,  till  by  its  hands  of  fire  it 
curled  his  stomach,  like  parchment  in  the  flame,  and  he  was 
carried  from  his  banquet  to  the  grave. 

Non  pptuit  fato  nobiliore  muri;'1 


Mart.  xi.  70. 
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It  was  fit  he  should  die  such  a  death,  but  that  death  bids  us 
beware  of  that  folly. 

4.  Let  the  pleasure,  as  it  came  with  meat,  so  also  pass  away 
with  it.  Philoxenus  was  a  beast ;  r)t>lar6  wore  tt/v  yepavov 
nv-^eva  e\elv>  "  ne  wished  his  throat  as  long  as  a  crane's,"  that 
he  might  be  long  in  swallowing  his  pleasant  morsels;  Maret 
rjuod  magna  pars  felicitatis  exclusa  esset  corporis  angustih  ; 
"  he  mourned  because  the  pleasure  of  eating  was  not  spread  over 
all  his  body,"  that  he  might  have  been  an  epicure  in  his  hands  : 
and  indeed,  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  great  eating  and  drinking 
is  not  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  taste,  but  of  the  touch  ;  and 
Philoxenus  might  feel  the  unctuous  juice  slide  softly  down  his 
throat,  but  he  could  not  taste  it  in  the  middle  of  the  long  neck  ; 
and  we  see  that  they  who  mean  to  feast  exactly  or  delight  the 
palate,  do  libare,  or  pitissare,  take  up  little  proportions  and 
spread  them  on  the  tongue  or  palate;  but  full  morsels  and 
great  draughts  are  easy  and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  but  so  is  the 
feeling  of  silk,  or  handling  of  a  melon,  or  a  mole's  skin,  and  as 
delicious  too  as  eating  when  it  goes  beyond  the  appetites  of 
nature,  and  the  proper  pleasures  of  taste,  which  cannot  be  per- 
ceived but  by  a  temperate  man.  And  therefore  let  not  the 
pleasure  be  intended  beyond  the  taste ;  that  is,  beyond  those 
little  natural  measures  in  which  God  intended  that  pleasure 
should  accompany  your  tables.  Do  not  run  to  it  beforehand, 
nor  chew  the  cud  when  the  meal  is  done  ;  delight  not  in  fancies, 
and  expectations,  and  remembrances  of  a  pleasant  meal ;  but 
let  it  descend  in  latrinam,  together  with  the  meals  whose  at- 
tendant pleasure  is. 

5.  Let  pleasure  be  the  less  principal,  and  used  as  a  servant: 
it  may  be  modest  and  prudent  to  strew  the  dish  with  sugar,  or 
to  dip  thy  bread  in  vinegar ;  but  to  make  thy  meal  of  sauces, 
and  to  make  the  accessory  become  the  principal,  and  pleasure 
to  rule  the  table,  and  all  the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a 
man  less  and  lower  than  an  olio,  of  a  cheaper  value  than  a 
turbot;  a  servant  and  a  worshipper  of  sauces,  and  cooks,  and 
pleasure,  and  folly. 

G.  Let  pleasure,  as  it  is  used  in  the  regions  and  limits  of 
nature  and  prudence,  so  also  be  changed  into  religion  and 
thankfulness.    Turtures  cum  bibunt,  non  restipinant  colia,  say 
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naturalists;  "  Turtles  when  they  drink,  lift  not  up  their  bills;" 
and  if  we  swallow  our  pleasures  without  returning  the  honor  and 
the  acknowlegment  to  God  that  gave  them,  we  may  large 
bibere,  jumentorum  modo,  "  drink  draughts  as  large  as  an  ox," 
but  we  shall  die  like  an  ox,  and  change  our  meats  and  drinks 
into  eternal  rottenness.  In  all  religions  it  hath  been  permitted 
to  enlarge  our  tables  in  the  days  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
festivity. 

Qui  Veientanum  feslis  potarc  diebus 
Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestis.* 

For  then  the  body  may  rejoice  in  fellowship  with  the  soul, 
and  then  a  pleasant  meal  is  religious,  if  it  be  not  inordinate. 
But  if  our  festival-days,  like  the  Gentile  sacrifices,  end  in 
drunkenness,!  and  our  joys  in  religion  pass  into  sensuality  and 
beastly  crimes,  we  change  the  holyday  into  a  day  of  death, 
and  ourselves  become  a  sacrifice  as  in  the  day  of  slaughter. 

To  sum  up  this  particular  ;  there  are,  as  you  perceive,  many 
cautions  to  make  our  pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it 
inordinate,  and  then  scarce  any  thing  can  keep  it  from  be- 
coming dangerous. 

Habet  omnis  hoc  voluptas  : 
Stimulis  agit  furentes  ; 
Apiumque  par  volantum, 
Ubi  grata  mella  fudit, 
Fugit,  et  nimis  tenaci 
Feriticta  corda  morsu.J; 

And  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay  for  the  smart  of 
the  sting.  Arnores  enim  et  delicice  mature  et  celeriter  defio- 
rescmit,  et  in  omnibus  rebus  voluptatibus  maximis  fastidium 
finitimum  est :  "  Nothing  is  so  soon  ripe  and  rotten  as  plea- 
sure :  and  on  all  possessions  and  states  of  things,  loathing  looks 
as  being  not  far  off;  but  it  sits  on  the  skirts  of  pleasure." 

*Or  Se  rpairtfas 
'Eirope^dnevos  neXixp&v  tSiytv, 
7H  /xiya  K\av<ret  iriKpav  /icpiSa, 
Tav  &.vtI£wv  GWMpthKOnivuv. 

*  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  143.  t  W*0h'v>        ri  eieiv. 

X  Boetius,  1.  iii.  metr.  7. 
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'*  He  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  delicious  table,  shall  weep 
bitterly  when  he  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the 
divided  interests  of  such  contrary  juices  :" 

°05«  yap  xBovlat  Bio^os  oyefyxas 

"  For  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature  and  fatal  necessity  ;  life  is 
always  poured  forth  from  two  goblets." 

And  now,  after  all  this,  I  pray  consider,  what  a  strange 
madness  and  prodigious  folly  possess  many  men,  that  they  love 
to  swallow  death  and  diseases  and  dishonor,  with  an  appetite 
which  no  reason  can  restrain.  We  expect  our  servants  should 
not  dare  to  touch  what  we  have  forbidden  to  them  ;  we  are 
watchful  that  our  children  should  not  swallow  poisons,  and  fil- 
thiness,  and  unwholesome  nourishment;  we  take  care  that  they 
should  be  well-mannered  and  civil,  and  of  fair  demeanor;  and 
we  ourselves  desire  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be  accounted,  wise,  and 
would  infinitely  scorn  to  be  called  fools;  and  we  are  so  great 
lovers  of  health,  that  we  will  buy  it  at  any  rate  of  money  or 
observance  ;  and  then  for  honor,  it  is  that  which  the  children 
of  men  pursue  with  passion,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  the  proper  ornament  of  the  wise  and  valiant;  and 
yet  all  these  things  are  not  valued  or  considered,  when  a  merry 
meeting,  or  a  looser  feast,  calls  on  the  man  to  act  a  scene  of 
folly  and  madness,  and  healthlessness  and  dishonor.  We  do  to 
God  what  we  severely  punish  in  our  servants  ;  we  correct  our 
children  for  their  meddling  with  dangers,  which  themselves 
prefer  before  immortality;  and  though  no  man  think  himself  tit 
to  be  despised,  yet  he  is  willing  to  make  himself  a  beast,  a  sot, 
and  a  ridiculous  monkey,  with  the  follies  and  vapors  of  wine  ; 
and  when  he  is  high  in  drink  or  fancy,  proud  as  a  Grecian 
orator  in  the  midst  of  his  popular  noises,  at  the  same  time  he 
shall  talk  such  dirty  language,  such  mean  low  things,  as  may 
well  become  a  changeling  and  a  fool,  for  whom  the  stocks  are 
prepared  by  the  laws,  and  the  just  scorn  of  men.  Every 
drunkard  clothes  his  head  with  a  mighty  scorn;  and  makes 
himself  lower  at  that  time  than  the  meanest  of  his  servants  ;  the 
boys  can  laugh  at  him  when  he  is  led  like  a  cripple,  directed 
like  a  blind  man,  and  speaks  like  an  infant  imperfect  noises, 
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lisping  with  a  full  and  spongy  tongue,  and  an  empty  head,  and 
a  vain  and  foolish  heart :  so  cheaply  does  he  part  with  his 
honor  for  drink  or  loads  of  meat;  for  which  honor  he  is  ready 
to  die,  rather  than  hear  it  to  be  disparaged  by  another  ;  when 
himself  destroys  it,  as  bubbles  perish  with  the  breath  of  children. 
Do  not  the  laws  of  all  wise  nations  mark  the  drunkard  for  a 
fool,  with  the  meanest  and  most  scornful  punishment?  and  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  a  man  that  is  drunk  ? 
But,  good  God  !  what  an  intolerable  sorrow  hath  seized  on 
great  portions  of  mankind,  that  this  folly  and  madness  should 
possess  the  greatest  spirits,  and  the  wittiest  men,  the  best  com- 
pany, the  most  sensible  of  the  word  honor,  and  the  most  jealous 
of  losing  the  shadow,  and  the  most  careless  of  the  thing  1  Is  it 
not  a  horrid  thing,  that  a  wise  or  a  crafty,  a  learned  or  a  noble 
person,  should  dishonor  himself  as  a  fool,  destroy  his  body  as  a 
murderer,  lessen  his  estate  as  a  prodigal,  disgrace  every  good 
cause  that  he  can  pretend  to  by  his  relation,  and  become  an 
appellative  of  scorn,  a  scene  of  laughter  or  derision,  and  all  for 
the  reward  of  forgetfulness  and  madness?  for  there  are  in  immo- 
derate drinking  no  other  pleasures. 

Why  do  valiant  men  and  brave  personages  fight  and  die 
rather  than  break  the  laws  of  men,  or  start  from  their  duty  to 
their  prince,  and  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather 
than  deserve  the  name  of  a  traitor,  or  perjured?  and  yet  these 
very  men,  to  avoid  the  hated  name  of  glutton  or  drunkard,  and 
to  preserve  their  temperance,  shall  not  deny  themselves  one 
luscious  morsel,  or  pour  a  cup  of  wine  on  the  ground,  when 
they  are  invited  to  drink  by  the  laws  of  the  circle  or  wilder 
company. 

Melhinks  it  were  but  reason,  that  if  to  give  life  to  uphold  a 
cause  be  not  too  much,  they  should  not  think  it  too  much  to  be 
hungry  and  suffer  thirst  for  the  reputation  of  that  cause  ;  and 
therefore  much  rather  that  they  would  think  it  but  duty  to  be 
temperate  for  its  honor,  and  eat  and  drink  in  civil  and  fair  mea- 
sures, that  themselves  might  not  lose  the  reward  of  so  much 
suffering,  and  of  so  good  a  relation,  nor  that  which  they  value 
most  be  destroyed  by  drink. 

There  are  in  the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  are  engaged 
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ill  a  cause  which  they  glory  in,  and  pride  themselves  in  its  re- 
lationand  appellative :  butyet  for  that  cause  they  will  do  nothing 
but  talk  and  drink ;  they  are  valiant  in  wine,  and  witty  in 
healths,  and  full  of  stratagem  to  promote  debauchery ;  but 
such  persons  are  not  considerable  in  wise  accounts ;  that  which 
I  deplore  is,  that  some  men  prefer  a  cause  before  their  life,  and 
yet  prefer  wine  before  that  cause,  and  by  one  drunken  meeting 
set  it  more  backward  in  its  hopes  and  blessings,  than  it  can  be 
set  forward  by  the  counsels  and  arms  of  a  whole  year.  God 
hath  ways  enough  to  reward  a  truth  without  crowning  it  with 
success  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  In  the  mean  time  they  dis- 
honor religion,  and  make  truth  be  evil  spoken  of,  and  innocent 
persons  to  suffer  by  their  very  relation,  and  the  cause  of  God 
to  be  reproached  in  the  sentences  of  erring  and  abusing  people  ; 
and  themselves  lose  their  health  and  their  reason,  their  honor 
and  their  peace,  the  rewards  of  sober  counsels,  and  the  whole- 
some effects  of  wisdom. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrntaberis  illius  unquam; 
Coramissumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira.* 

Wine  discovers  more  than  the  rack,  and  he  that  will  be  drunk 
is  not  a  person  fit  to  be  trusted  :  and  though  it  cannot  be  ex  - 
pected  men  should  be  kinder  to  their  friend,  or  their  prince,  or 
their  honor,  than  to  God,  and  to  their  own  souls,  and  to  their 
own  bodies;  yet  when  men  are  not  moved  by  what  is  sensible  and 
material,  by  that  which  smarts  and  shames  presently,  they  are 
beyond  the  cure  of  religion,  and  the  hopes  of  reason ;  and  there- 
fore they  must  "  lie  in  hell  like  sheep,  death  gnawing  on  them, 
and  the  righteous  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morn- 
ing" of  the  resurrection. 

Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas  : 
Haec  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyaeus, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  curn  madent  capilli.f 

Much  safer  it  is  to  go  to  the  severities  of  a  watchful  and  a 
sober  life  ;  for  all  that  time  of  life  is  lost,  when  wine,  and  rage, 


*  Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  37. 


t  Mart.  x.  19.  18. 
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and  pleasure,  and  folly,  steal  away  the  heart  of  a  man,  and 
make  him  go  singing  to  his  grave. 

I  end  with  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  :  He  is  fit  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  to  feast  with  saints,  who  moderately 
uses  the  creatures  which  God  hath  given  him  :  but  he  that 
despises  even  lawful  pleasures,  ov  fiovov  ov/jnrorris  tQv  Oewv, 
a\\a  ical  awapywv,  "  shall  not  only  sit  and  feast  with  God,  but 
reign  together  with  him,"  and  partake  of  his  glorious  kingdom. 
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EPHESIANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  3">-33. 

PART  I. 


The  first  blessing  which  God  gave  to  man,  was  society: 
and  that  society  was  a  marriage  ;  and  that  marriage  was  joined 
by  God  himself,  and  hallowed  with  a  blessing.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  world,  being  rich  and  empty,  was  naturally  desirous 
of  children  ;  a  single  life  was  reckoned  a  curse,  and  a  childless 
person  one  hated  by  God  :  men  were  desirous  of  great  families, 
to  build  them  cities,  and  to  become  fountains  of  great  na- 
tions:  this  was  consequent  on  the  first  blessing,  increase  and 
multiply.  The  next  blessing  was,  the  promise  of  the  Mcssias ; 
and  that  also  increased  to  a  wonderful  uegree  the  desire  of  mar- 
riage :  to  be  childless  in  Israel  was  the  greatest  of  sorrows  to 
the  Hebrew  women. 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come;  when  his  doctrine  was  L 
published  ;  when  his  ministers  were  few,  and  his  disciples  were  I 
to  suffer  persecution,  &c.  in  which  case  the  state  of  marriage  I 
produced  many  inconveniences;  it  pleased  God  to  inspire  into 
the  hearts  of  his  servants  a  disposition  and  desires  towards  a  t 
single  life  ;  and  on  this  necessity  the  A posiles  and  apostolical 
men  published  doctrines,  declaring  the  advantages  of  it ;  not  i 
by  the  command  of  God,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prudence,  for 
present  and  theu  incumbent  necessities  :  this  topic  enlarged  on  ■ 
and  illustrated. 

But  in  this  first  interval,  public  necessity  and  private  zeal,  r 
mingling  together,  did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of  a  single 
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life,  even  to  the  disparagement  of  marriage,  and  the  scandal  of 
religion  :  and  this  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of  many  pious 
or  converted  persons  renouncing  their   contract  of  marriage 
with  unbelievers.    Instances  quoted  :  insomuch  that  it  was  re- 
ported among  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Christians  did  not  only 
I  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  own  persuasion,  but  were  ene- 
|  mies  of  the  chaste  laws  of  marriage.    Hence  it  grew  necessary 
!  for  St.  Paul  to  state  the  question  right,  to  do  honor  to  the  holy 
rite,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery  out  of  the  hands  of  zealous 
folly.    The  Apostle  therefore  so  explains  it,  &c.  that,  as  it 
begins  with  honor,  so  it  may  proceed  with  piety,  and  end  with 
1  glory. 

For  although  a  single  life  hath  in  it  such  privacy  and  simpli- 
!    city  of  affairs,  such  leisure  for  religious  duties,  and  shows  such 
i    a  perfect  mortification  of  our  strongest  appetites,  that  it  is  a 
,    state  of  great  excellency;  yet  concerning  the  state  of  marriage 
•    we  are  taught  by  Scripture,  and  by  wise  men,  that  marriage  is 
I    honorable  in  all  men :  so  is  not  single  life  ;  for  in  some  it  is  a 
snare,  and  a  trouble,  &c. :  it  is  never  commanded,  but  in  some 
cases  marriage  is ;  and  he  that  burns,  sins  often  if  he  marries 
i    not.    Marriage  was  ordained  by  God,  was  instituted  in  para- 
dise, and  had  the  first  blessing.    The  mother  of  our  blessed 
j    Lord  was  betrothed  in  marriage.  The  first  miracle  which  Jesus 
;    did,  was  in  honor  of  it :  various  excellences  and  honors  of  this 
;     state  farther  dilated  on. 

i  Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to  be  like  angels  ;  but 
i  i  marriage  in  very  many  things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like 
I  to  Christ.  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  it  is  the  symbolical 
t  j  and  sacramental  representation  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our 
t  ;  religion  :  this  topic  enlarged  on.  Hence  it  behoves  all  who 
i  enter  into  its  golden  fetters,  to  see  that  Christ  and  his  church 
be  in  at  all  its  periods,  and  that  it  be  intirely  conducted  and 
,  overruled  by  religion  ;  for  so  the  Apostle  passes  from  the  sacra- 
:  j  mental  rite  to  the  real  duty ;  that  the  man  love  his  wife,  and 
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the  wife  reverence  her  husband :  this  part  of  the  precept  now 
proposed  for  discussion.    Subject  divided  as  follows: 

1.  The  duty  is  propounded  as  it  generally  relates  to  man  and 
wife  in  conjunction.  2.  The  duty  and  power  of  the  man. 
3.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  duty  of  the  wife. 

1.  In  Christo  et  ecclesia:  that  begins  all ;  and  there  is  great 
need  it  should  be  so  :  for  they  that  enter  into  a  state  of  mar- 
riage, cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eter- 
nity. Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the 
power  of  marriage.  A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she 
hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from  a  bad  husband  :  this  point 
enlarged  on.  And  though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours 
of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it  again  :  this  point  also 
enlarged  on.  The  worst  of  the  evil  is,  that  both  fell  into  the 
snare  by  an  improper  way  ;  Christ  and  his  church  were  no 
ingredients  of  their  choice.  The  folly  of  entering  into  marriage 
from  worldly  or  improper  motives  fully  dilated  on. 

2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  offences 
of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation.  Every 
little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 
After  the  hearts  of  man  and  wife  are  endeared  and  hardened  by 
mutual  confidence  and  experience,  there  are  many7  remem- 
brances, and  some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  unkind- 
nesses  in  pieces. 

3.  Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things,  that,  as 
fast  as  they  spring  up  they  may  be  cut  down  and  trod  on  ;  for 
if  they  be  suffered  to  grow  in  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
peevish,  the  society  troublesome,  and  the  affections  loose  by 
an  habitual  aversion. 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things,  which 
by  experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other  :  this  enlarged  on. 

5.  Let  them  carefully  avoid  a  curious  distinction  of  mine 
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and  thine  :  for  this  h  h  caused  all  the  laws,  and  all  the  suits, 
and  all  the  wars  in  the  world  :  let  them  have  but  one  person 
and  one  interest :  this  enlarged  on. 

These  are  the  duties  of  them  both,  which  have  common  re- 
gards and  equal  necessities  and  obligations;  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  any  matter  of  duty,  but  it  concerns  them  both  alike, 
and  what  in  one  is  called  love  is  in  the  other  called  reverence  ; 
and  what  in  the  wife  is  obedience,  is  in  the  husband  duty:  this 
topic  carried  on  to  the  end. 

PART  II. 

The  next  inquiry  is  more  particular,  and  considers  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  man  :  let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife,  even 
as  himself.  She  is  as  himself,  the  man  hath  power  over  her  as 
over  himself,  and  must  love  her  equally. 

A  husband's  power  over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly, 
not  magisterial  and  despotic.  The  wife  is  under  conduct  and 
counsel ;  for  the  man's  power  is  founded  in  the  understanding, 
not  in  the  will  or  force  :  this  topic  enlarged  on,  and  illustrated 
by  quotations,  &c.  And  therefore,  although  there  is  just  mea- 
sure of  subjection  and  obedience  due  from  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band, yetnothingof  this  is  expressed  in  the  man's  character,  or  in 
his  duty  :  this  enlarged  on.  So  that  we  cannot  discourse  of  the 
man's  right  without  describing  the  measures  of  his  duty :  that 
therefore  follows  next. 

2.  Let  him  love  his  wife,  even  as  himself:  that  is  his  duty 
and  the  measure  of  it  too.  Be  not  bitter  against  her.  And 
this  is  the  least  index  and  signification  of  love  :  a  civil  man  is 
never  bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  much  less  to  him 
who  enters  under  his  roof  and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. But  a  wife  does  all  that  and  more  ;  she  quits  all  her 
interests  for  his  love ;  she  gives  him  all  she  can  give,  and  is  as 
much  identified  with  him  as  another  person  can  possibly  be  : 
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this  state  dilated  on.  Now  he  is  worse  than  a  viper,  who  for 
reverence  of  this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain  from  bitterness  : 
the  injustice  and  impropriety  of  brutal  conduct  in  a  husband 
towards  his  wife  forcibly  described. 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  possibility  of 
such  rudeness  :  it  is  a  thing  pure  as  light,  sacred  as  a  temple, 
lasting  as  the  world.  That  love  which  can  cease  was  never 
true.  The  happiness  of  a  man  who  is  blessed  by  conjugal  love 
beautifully  described.  Instances  given  of  persons  who  have 
made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  for  their  wives. 

But  the  cases  in  which  this  can  be  required  are  so  rare  and 
contingent,  that  holy  Scripture  does  not  instance  the  duty  in 
this  particular :  but  it  contains  in  it,  that  the  husband  should 
nourish  and  cherish  her,  making  all  the  cares  and  evils  of  life  as 
light  and  easy  to  her  as  possible  by  his  love,  &c. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he  secure  the  interest  of 
her  virtue  and  felicity  by  a  fair  example  :  proneness  of  the 
woman  to  imitate  her  husband's  ideas  described  and  illustrated. 

4.  Above  all  other  instances  of  love,  let  him  preserve  to- 
wards her  an  inviolable  faith,  and  unspotted  chastity;  for  this 
is  the  marriage  ring,  which  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal  band, 
&c.  This  is  a  grace  that  is  secured  by  all  acts  of  heaven,  by 
the  defence  of  the  laws,  the  locks  and  bars  of  modesty,  honor 
and  reputation,  fear  and  shame,  interest  and  high  regards  :  this 
topic  enlarged  on. 

These  are  the  lines  of  a  man's  duty  :  the  duties  of  the  woman 
next  described. 

1.  The  first  is  obedience  ;  which,  because  it  is  no  where  en- 
joined that  the  man  should  exact  it,  but  is  often  commanded  her 
to  pay,  gives  demonstration  that  it  is  a  voluntary  cession  which 
is  required ;  such  a  cession  as  must  be  without  coercion  and 
violence  on  his  part,  but  on  fair  inducements,  and  out  of  love 
and  honor  on  hers  :  this  state  of  obedience,  and  the  usefulness 
of  it,  &c.  described.  Concerning  its  measures  and  limits  we  can 
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best  take  accounts  from  Scripture.  The  Apostle  says,  in  all 
things  as  to  the  Lord.  St.  Jerome  mistook  this,  when  he  trans- 
lated it,  ut  ancilla  domino:  real  meaning  of  it,  "  that  religion 
must  be  the  measure  of  a  wife's  obedience  and  subjection.'' 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar  caution.  For  although, 
in  things  necessary  to  faith  and  holiness,  the  woman  is  subject 
to  Christ  alone,  who  only  is  the  Lord  of  conscience  ;  yet  as  it 
is  part  of  the  man's  office  to  be  a  teacher,  guide,  and  master,  it 
will  relate  much  to  the  demonstration  of  affection,  if  she  obey 
his  counsels,  imitate  his  virtues,  is  directed  by  his  wisdom,  &c. 
this  topic  enlarged  on  and  illustrated. 

2.  The  next  line  of  the  woman's  duty  is  compliance,  which 
St.  Peter  calls  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  to  it  he  opposes  the  outward  and 
pompous  ornament  of  the  body ;  this  is  to  be  limited  by  Christian 
modesty,  and  the  usages  of  the  more  excellent  and  severe 
matrons  :  folly  of  this  extravagance  dilated  on  :  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  a  wife  described  ;  and  the  folly  of  those  husbands, 
who  are  pleased  with  the  indecent  gaieties  of  their  wives,  illus- 
trated. 

3.  Remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many:  the 
joys  of  the  bridal  chamber  are  quickly  past,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety  of  joys, 
yet  not  without  the  change  of  sorrows:  but  that  portion, 
which  shall  enter  into  the  grave,  must  be  eternal.  Conclusion. 
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SERMON  VII. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RING;  OR,  THE  MYSTERI- 
OUSNESS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MARRIAGE. 


EPHESIANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  32-33. 

This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
church.  Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love 
his  wife  even  as  himself,  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her 
husband. 

PART  I. 

The  first  blessing  God  gave  to  man,  was  society  :  and  that 
society  was  a  marriage,  and  that  marriage  was  confederate  by 
God  himself,  and  hallowed  by  a  blessing :  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  very  many  descending  ages,  not  only  bv  the  in- 
stinct of  nature,  but  by  a  superadded  forwardness  (God  himself 
inspiring  the  desire),  the  world  was  most  desirous  of  children, 
impatient  of  barrenness,  accounting  single  life  a  curse,  and  a 
childless  person  hated  by  God.*  The  world  was  rich  and 
empty,  and  able  to  provide  for  a  more  numerous  posterity  than 
it  had. 

 "Effis,  NovfiTimt,  TfKva, 

Xa\Kov  exuv'  ""i'a>x2>s  8'  oi/Si  ra  TtKva  <pt>.ei.t 

*  Quemlibet  honiinem  cui  non  est  uxor,  minime  esse  hominem  ; 
cum  etiam  in  Scriptura  dicatur,  "  Alasciilum  et  fceminam  creavit 
eos,  et  vocavit  nomen  eorura  Adam  seu  hominem."  R.  Eliezer 
dixit  in  Gen.  Bab.  Quicunque  negligit  prweeptum  de  multiplica- 
tione  humani  generis,  habendum  esse  vtltiti  homicidam. 

f  Brunck.  Anal.  ii.  342. 
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You  that  aie  rich,  Numenius,  you  may  multiply  your  family  ; 
poor  men  are  not  so  fond  of  children  :  but  when  a  family  could 
drive  their  herds,  and  set  their  children  on  camels,  and  lead 
them  till  they  saw  a  fat  soil  watered  with  rivers,  and  there  sit 
down  without  paying-  rent,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  to  have 
great  families,  that  their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a  pa- 
triarchate, and  their  children  be  enough  to  possess  all  the  regions 
that  they  saw,  and  their  grandchildren  become  princes,  and 
themselves  build  cities  and  call  them  by  the  name  of  a  child, 
and  become  the  fountain  of  a  nation.  This  was  the  consequent 
of  the  first  blessing,  '  increase  and  multiply.'  The  next  bless- 
ing was,  the  promise  of  the  Messias,  and  that  also  increased 
in  men  and  women  a  wonderful  desire  of  marriage:  for  as  soon 
as  God  had  chosen  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  the  blessed 
line,  from  whence  the  world's  Redeemer  should  desceud  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  every  of  his  daughters  hoped  to  have  the 
honor  to  be  his  mother,  or  his  grandmother,  or  something  of  his 
kindred  :  and  to  be  childless  in  Israel  was  a  sorrow  to  the 
Hebrew  women  great  as  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  or  their  dis- 
honors in  the  land  of  their  captivity.* 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come,  and  the  doctrine  was  pub- 
lished, and  his  ministers  but  few,  and  his  disciples  were  to  suiter 
persecution,  and  to  be  of  an  unsettled  dwelling;  and  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  bosom  and  society  of  which  the  church 
especially  did  dwell,  were  to  be  scattered  and  broken  all  in 
pieces  with  fierce  calamities,  and  the  world  was  apt  to  calum- 
niate and  to  suspect  and  dishonor  Christians  on  pretences  and 
unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that  to  all  these  purposes  the  state 
of  marriage  brought  many  inconveniences ;  it  pleased  God  in 
this  new  creation  to  inspire  into  the  hearts  of  his  servants  a  dis- 
position and  strong  desires  to  live  a  single  life,  lest  the  state  of 
marriage  should  in  that  conjunction  of  things  become  an  acci- 
dental impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  which 
called  men  from  a  confinement  in  their  domestic  charges  to 
travel,  and  flight,  and  poverty,  and  difficulty,  and  martyrdom  : 

*  Apud  Athenas,  tus  rov  ayafiiou  (cu!  dtyiyafxtov  SUas  refeit  Julius 
Pollux  I.  3.  Ttp!  aydnuii.  Idem  rliam  Laci-daeinone  et  Homae  ;  vide 
1'estum,  verb.  Uxorium,  atque  il>i  Jos.  Seal. 

TAY.  VOL  I.  O 
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on  this  necessity  the  Apostles  and  apostolical  men  published 
doctrines,  declaring  the  advantages  of  single  life,  not  by  any 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prudence,  bia 
ti)v  iveoTtionv  avayK-qv,  '  for  the  present  and  then  incumbent 
necessities,'  and  in  order  to  the  advantages  which  did  accrue  to 
the  public  ministries  and  private  piety.*  '  There  are  some  (said 
our  blessed  Lord)  who  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,'  that  is,  for  the  advantages  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  non  ad  vita  bona  meritum  (as  St.  Austin  in  the 
like  case) ;  not  that  it  is  a  belter  service  of  God  in  itself,  t  but 
that  it  is  useful  to  the  first  circumstances  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
infancy  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  unmarried  person  does  ^e- 
f>ifi>>(pv  tci  tov  Kvpiov,  "  is  apt  to  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  em- 
ployments :"  first  uytos,  and  then  hytaio^vos,  "  holy  in  his  own 
person,  and  then  sanctified  to  public  ministries;"  and  it  was 
also  of  ease  to  the  Christians  themselves,  because,  as  then  it 
was,  when  they  were  to  dee,  and  to  flee  for  aught  they  knew  in 
winter,  and  they  were  persecuted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; 
and  the  nurses  and  the  women  with  child  were  to  suffer  a  heavier 
load  of  sorrow  because  of  the  imminent  persecutions;  and 
above  all,  because  of  the  great  fatality  of  ruin  on  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews,  well  it  might  be  said  by  St.  Paul,  QXiiliv 
rn  aapKi  e^nvaiy  ol  rotovroc,  '  Such  shall  have  trouble  in  the 
flesh,'  that  is,  they  that  are  married  shall,  and  so  at  that  time 
they  had  :  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of  charity  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  give  that  counsel,  eyw  hk  i/iiv  tpdbofjai,  '  I  do  this  to 
spare  you,'  and  Qe\u>  ifids  afiepifivovs  elvat :  for  when  the  case 
was  altered,  and  that  storm  was  over,  and  the  first  necessities 
of  the  Gospel  served,  and  'the  sound  was  gone  out  into  all 
nations;'  in  very  many  persons  it  was  wholly  changed,  and 

*  Etiam  Judai,  qui  pra?ceptum  esse  viris  ratSowoiuv  ainnt,  uno 
ore  conceduut,  tamen  dispensatum  esse  cum  iis  qui  assiduo  legis 
studio  vanare  volunt,  alius  etiam  immuuibus  ab  acriori  carnis  sti- 
mulo.    Maimon.  15.  Halacli.  Ishoth. 

t  Ov  tyeyw  Be  robs  Xotnovs  fiaicaplovs,  8ti  ydfiois  irpoawpLih-qoav  an  ip.vi)crf)Tiv 
&f>Tf  (vxop.au  yap  Sjius  ©eoO  ejpeflels  Trpbs  toif  *xv(0~lv  avruv  eupeBrjvaL  (v  T77 
f}aai\elq  01s  'Afipaap.,  (cai  'Iaaa/c,  Kol  'IukwB,  »S  'I«V7)<£,  (tal  'l«ratov  «al  rHv 
&\\uv  irpo<pr)rwv,  ws  Tlfrpov  Kai  Ylavhov,  «a!  tuv  i\\wv  airo<n6Kwi',  &c. 
Ejiist.  ad  Pbiladelph. 
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not  the  married  but  the  unmarried  had  8\i\pw  kv  caput,  '  trouble 
in  the  flesh;'  and  the  state  of  marriage  returned  to  its  first 
blessing,  ct  non  crat  bonum  homini  esse  solitarium,  '  and  it  was 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.' 

But  in  this  first  interval,  the  public  necessity  and  the  private 
zeal  mingling  together  did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of  single 
life,  even  to  the  disparagement  of  marriage,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  religion  ;  which  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of  some  pious 
persons  renouncing  their  contract  of  marriage,  not  consummate, 
with  believers.    For  when  Flavia  Domitilla,  being  converted 
by  Nereus  and  Achilleus  the  eunuchs,  refused  to  marry  Aure- 
lianus,  to  whom  she  was  contracted  ;  if  there  were  not  some 
little  envy  and  too  sharp  hostility  in  the  eunuchs  to  a  married 
state,  yet  Aurelianus  thought  himself  an  injured  person,  and 
caused  St.  Clemens,  who  veiled  her,  and  his  spouse  both,  to  die 
in  the  quarrel.    St.  Thecla  being  converted  by  St.  Paul,  grew 
so  in  love  with  virginity,  that  she  leaped  back  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Tamyris,  where  she  was  lately  engaged.    St.  Iphigenia 
denied  to  marry  king  Hyrtacus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  done  by 
the  advice  of  St.  Matthew.    And  Susanna,  the  niece  of  Dio- 
clesian,  refused  the  love  of  Maximianus  the  emperor  ;  and  these 
all  had  been  betrothed  ;  and  so  did  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Feli- 
cula,  and  divers  others  then  and  afterward :  insomuch,  that  it 
was  reported  among  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Christians  did  not 
only  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion,  but  were  ene- 
mies of  the  chaste  laws  of  marriage  ;  and  indeed  some  that  were 
called  Christians  were  so;  'forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats.'    On  this  occasion  it  grew 
necessary  for  the  Apostle  to  state  the  question  right,  and  to  do 
honor  to  the  holy  rite  of  marriage,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery 
from  the  hands  of  zeal  and  folly,  and  to  place  it  in  Christ's 
right  hand,  that  all  its  beauties  might  appear,  and  a  present 
convenience  might  not  bring  in  a  false  doctrine,  and  a  perpetual 
sin,  and  an  intolerable  mischief.    The  Apostle,  therefore,  who 
himself*  had  been  a  married  man,  but  was  now  a  widower, 

*  'fir  rieVpov  «a!  TlavXov  Kol  rwv  airoari\uv  twv  •y&.p.ois  Trpoaojxi\t)<ravTwv 
ovX  vnb  irpo6vfJ.ias  ttJs  irepi  rb  irpdyixa,  aAV  utt'  tvvoias  eavTwv  rov  ytvovs  e&xov 

Iki'ivovs.  Ignatius  Epist.  ad  Pliiladelph.  Jit  Clemens  idem  ait  apud 
Eiisebium  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3.  sed  tamen  cam  non  circumduxit  sicut 
Petrus  :  probat  autem  ex  Philip.  4. 
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does  explicate  the  niysteriousness  of  it,  and  describes  its  honors, 
and  adorns  it  with  rules  and  provisions  of  religion,  that,  as  it 
begins  with  honor,  so  it  may  proceed  with  piety,  and  end  with 
glory. 

For  although  single  life  hath  in  it  privacy  and  simplicity  of 
affairs,  such  solitariness  and  sorrow,  such  leisure  and  inactive 
circumstances  of  living,  that  there  are  more  spaces  for  religion 
if  men  would  use  them  to  these  purposes ;  and  because  it  may 
have  in  it  much  religion  and  prayers,  and  must  have  in  it  a 
perfect  mortification  of  our  strongest  appetites,  it  is  therefore  a 
state  of  great  excellency;  yet  concerning  the  state  of  marriage, 
we  are  taught  from  Scripture  and  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  great 
things  are  honorable.  '  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all  men  ;' 
so  is  not  single  life ;  for  in  some  it  is  a  snare  and  a  -ziipwais,  '  a 
trouble  in  the  flesh,'  a  prison  of  unruly  desires,  which  is  at- 
tempted daily  to  be  broken.  Celibate  or  single  life  is  never 
commanded  ;  but  in  some  cases  marriage  is  ;  and  he  that  burns, 
sins  often  if  he  marries  not :  he  that  cannot  contain  must  marry  ; 
and  he  that  can  contain  is  not  tied  to  a  single  life,  but  may 
marry  and  not  sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God,  instituted 
in  Paradise,  was  the  relief  of  a  natural  necessity,  and  the  first 
blessing  from  the  Lord;  he  gave  to  man  not  a  friend,  but  a 
wife,  that  is,  a  friend  and  a  wife  too  (for  a  good  woman  is  in 
her  soul  the  same  that  a  man  is,  and  she  is  a  woman  only  in 
her  body ;  that  she  may  have  the  excellency  of  the  one,  and 
t he  usefulness  of  the  other,  and  become  amiable  in  both) :  it  is 
the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  daily  brings  forth  sons  and 
daughters  unto  God;  it  was  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  Ra- 
phael waited  on  a  young  man  that  he  might  have  a  blessed 
marriage,  and  that  that  marriage  might  repair  two  sad  families, 
and  bless  all  their  relatives.  Our  blessed  Lord,  though  he  was 
born  of  a  maiden,  yet  she  was  veiled  under  the  cover  of  mar- 
riage, and  she  was  married  to  a  widower  ;  for  Joseph,  the  sup- 
posed father  of  our  Lord,  had  children  by  a  former  wife.  The 
first  miracle  that  ever  Jesus  did,  was  to  do  honor  to  a  wedding; 
marriage  was  in  the  world  before  sin,  and  is  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  the  greatest  and  most  effective  antidote  against  sin,  in 
which  all  the  world  had  perished,  if  God  had  not  made  a  re- 
medy :  and  although  6in  hath  soured  marriage,  and  struck  the 
man's  head  with  cares,  and  the  woman's  bed  with  sorrows  in 
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the  production  of  children  ;  yet  these  are  but  throes  of  life  and 
glory,  and  '  she  shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing,  if  she  be 
found  in  faith  and  righteousness.'  Marriage  is  a  school  and 
exercise  of  virtue  ;  and  though  marriage  hath  cares,  yet  the 
single  life  hath  desires,  which  are  more  troublesome  and  more 
dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while  the  cares  are  but  in- 
stances of  duty  and  exercises  of  piety  :  and  therefore,  if  single 
life  hath  more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  marriage  hath  more 
necessities  and  more  variety  of  it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more 
graces.  In  two  virtues,  celibate  or  single  life  may  have  the 
advantage  of  degrees  ordinarily  and  commonly, — that  is,  in 
chastity  and  devotion  :  but  as  in  some  persons  this  may  fail, 
and  it  does  in  very  many,  and  a  married  man  may  spend  as 
much  time  in  devotion  as  any  virgins  or  widows  do ;  yet  as  in 
marriage  even  those  virtues  of  chastity  and  devotion  are  exer- 
cised ;  so  in  other  instances,  this  state  hath  proper  exercises  and 
trials  for  those  graces,  for  which  single  life  can  never  be 
crowned  ;  here  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of  the 
duty  of  parents  and  the  charity  of  relatives  ;*  here  kindness  is 
spread  abroad,  and  love  is  united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre  : 
marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven  ;  the  virgin  sends  prayers  to 
God,  but  she  carries  but  one  soul  to  him  ;  but  the  state  of 
marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of  the  elect,  and  hath  in  it  the 
labor  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship,  the  blessing 
of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts;  it  hath  in  it 
less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life  ;  it  hath 
more  care,  but  less  danger ;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad  ; 
is  fuller  of  sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys  ;  it  lies  under  more  bur- 
dens, but  is  supported  by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity, 
and  those  burdens  are  delightful.  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the 
world,'f  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches, 

*  Xp7j  TTjs  aeiyeVeois  (pvatws  di/Te'xecfai  t<?  ireu&ar  ircdtoiv  KaTaXdirovn  ad 
T$  06<j)  uirTjpeTO!  avff  avrov  irapaSiScji'ai.  Plato. 

Adde,  quod  eunuclius  nulla  pietate  movetur, 
Nec  generi  natisve  cavet :  dementia  cunctis 
In  similes,  animosquc  ligant  consortia  damni. 

Claudian.  In  Eutrop.  i.  187. 

t  KaAck  Ta  Trap8(vit]t  Kei/i^ia"  TrapBevlri  5e 

TV  Bibf  &htasv  av  nuai  (puAaTTonifij.     Brunck.  An.  ill.  93. 
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and  heaven  itself.  Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an 
apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is 
confined  and  dies  in  singularity  ;  but  marriage,  like  the  useful 
bee,  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweetness  from  every  flower, 
and  labors  and  unites  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends 
out  colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  its 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues,  and  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of  good  things 
to  which  God  hath  designed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. 

TuUvcKev  eV0e<T(Uws  &\oxov  AdjSe ,  leaf  tivo  K&a\i<f 
Abs  fSpoThv  ami  aitiiv  Qeiiyt  Si  inax^oaiv^v. 

Brunck.  An.  iii.  93. 

Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to  be  like  angels,  but 
marriage  in  very  many  things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like 
to  Christ.  '  This  is  a  great  mystery,'  but  it  is  the  symbolical 
and  sacramental  representation  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our 
religion.  Christ  descended  from  his  Father's  bosom,  and  con- 
tracted his  divinity  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  married  our 
nature,  and  we  became  a  church,  the  spouse  of  the  Bridegroom, 
which  he  cleansed  with  his  blood,  and  gave  her  his  Holy 
Spirit  for  a  dowry,  and  heaven  for  a  jointure ;  begetting 
children  unto  God  by  the  Gospel.  This  spouse  he  hath  joined 
to  himself  by  an  excellent  charity,  he  feeds  her  at  his  own 
table,  and  lodges  her  nigh  his  own  heart,  provides  for  all  her 
necessities,  relieves  her  sorrows,  determines  her  doubts,  guides 
her  wanderings,  he  is  become  her  head,  and  she  as  a  signet  on 
his  right  hand  ;  he  first  indeed  was  betrothed  to  the  synagogue, 
and  had  many  children  by  her,  but  she  forsook  her  love,  and 
then  he  married  the  church  of  the  Gentiles,  and  by  her,  as  by  a 
second  venter,  had  a  more  numerous  issue,  atque  itna  domus  est 
omnium  filiorum  ejus,  '  all  the  children  dwell  in  the  same 
house,'  and  are  heirs  of  the  same  promises,  intitled  to  the  same 
inheritance.  Here  is  the  eternal  conjunction,  the  indissoluble 
knot,  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ,  the  obedience  of  the  spouse, 


Siquis  patriam  majorem  parentein  exlingnir,  in  eo  culpa  est,  quod 
tacit  pro  sua  parte  qui  se  eunuchat,  aut  aliqua  liberos  producit,  i.  e. 
ilifl'ert  eorum  procreationem.    Varro  in  '  lege  Maenia.' 
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the  communicating  of  goods,  the  uniting  of  interests,  the  fruit 
of  marriage,  a  celestial  generation,  a  new  creature:  sacramen- 
tumkoc  magnum  est ;  "  This  is  the  sacramental  mystery,  repre- 
sented by  the  holy  rite  of  marriage  ;  so  that  marriage  is  divine 
in  its  institution,  sacred  in  its  union,  holy  in  the  mystery,  sacra- 
mental in  its  signification,  honorable  in  its  appellative,  religious 
in  its  employments:  it  is  advantage  to  the  societies  of  men, 
and  it  is  '  holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Dico  autem  in  Christo  et 
ecclesia,  "  It  must  be  in  Christ  and  the  church." 

If  this  be  not  observed,  marriage  loses  its  mysteriousness  : 
but  because  it  is  to  effect  much  of  that  which  it  signifies,  it  con- 
cerns all  that  enter  into  those  golden  fetters  to  see  that  Christ 
and  his  church  be  in  at  every  of  its  periods,  and  that  it  be  in- 
tirely  conducted  and  overruled  by  religion  ;  for  so  the  Apostle 
passes  from  the  sacramental  rite  to  the  real  duty  ;  '  Neverthe- 
less,' that  is,  although  the  former  discourse  were  wholly  to  ex- 
plicate the  conjunction  of  Christ  and  his  church  by  this  simili- 
tude, yet  it  hath  in  it  this  real  duty,  '  that  the  man  love  his 
wife,  and  the  wife  reverence  her  husband  :'  and  this  is  the  use 
we  shall  now  make  of  it,  the  particulars  of  which  precept  I 
shall  thus  dispose  : 

1.  I  shall  propound  the  duty  as  it  generally  relates  to  man 
and  wile  in  conjunction.  2.  The  duty  and  power  of  the  man. 
3.  The  rights  and  privileges  and  the  duty  of  the  wife. 

1.  In  Christo  ei  ecclesia;  that  begins  all,  and  there  is 
great  need  it  should  be  so ;  for  they  that  enter  into  a  state  of 
marriage,  cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for 
eternity. 

Nuv  yap      ir&VTuraiv  eVi  |upou  'tararai  afc,u7jy, 
*H  naka  Kvypbs  oteBpos  'Axaiois,  i]e  ^livoi.* 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of 
marriage.  A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no 
sanctuary  to  retire  from  an  evil  husband  ;  she  must  dwell  on 
her  sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infeli- 
city hatli  produced  ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tor- 
mentor hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may 

*  II.  K.  173. 
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complain  to  God  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant  princes,  but  other- 
wise she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes  of  unkindness.  And 
though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  vet  he 
must  return  to  it  again  ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbors, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he  sighs 
deeply. 

Ah  turn  te  misernm,  malirjue  fati, 
Quein,  allraclis  |>edibus,  pateute  porta, 
Percurrent  mugilesque  rapliaiiique.* 

The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a 
poor  wretched  person.  The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose 
knees  were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  on  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys  ■)(\ifjyni  yorepols  ra/mwtp  mkv 
yi'iw,  "  hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the 
stream  :"f  but  there  the  frost  overtook  thero,  and  bound  them 
fast  in  ice,  till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  finding  many 
inconveniences  on  the  mountains  of  single  life,  they  descend  into 
the  valleys  of  marriage]:  to  refresh  their  troubles,  and  there  they 
enter  into  fetters,  and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a 
man's  orwoman's  peevishness  :  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they 
are  to  thank  their  own  follies;  for  they  fell  into  the  snare  by 
entering  an  improper  way:  Christ  and  the  church  were  no  in- 
gredients in  their  choice  :  but  as  the  Indian  women  enter  iuto 
folly  for  the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their  crime  warrant- 
able ;  so  do  men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for  a  rich 
fortune  (like  Eriphyle  the  Argive,  'H  -^pvcov  yiXov  avbpot 
ebe^aro  TifiiievTa,  "  she  preferred  gold  before  a  good  man"),  and 
show  themselves  to  be  less  than  money,  by  overvaluing  that  to 
all  the  content  and  wise  felicity  of  their  lives;  and  when  they 
have  counted  the  money  and  their  sorrows  together,  how 
willingly  would  they  buy,  with  the  loss  of  all  that  money, 

*  Catull.  xv.  19.  t  Brunck.  An.  ii.  135. 

X  "Axpu  &yapos,  Novprivif,  xojTa  Soku  ooi 

'Ee       %f,v  eZvai  TayaBa  twv  aryaOcOit'. 
Et(T  Srai/  ctcrt'Afh;  yapsT!),  7raAif  euflu  5o(ce?  aoi 
'Ev  rip  £rjv  clvcu  irdma  kukuiv  to  Kaxa. 
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modesty,  or  sweet  nature,  to  their  relative  !*  the  odd  thousand 
pounds  would  gladly  be  allowed  in  good  nature  and  fair  man- 
ners. As  very  a  fool  is  he  that  chooses  for  beautyf  principally  ; 
cni  sunt  cruditi  oculi,  et  stulta  mens  (as  one  said),  "  whose 
eyes  are  witty,  and  their  souls  sensual ;"  it  is  an  ill  band  of 
affections  to  tie  two  hearts  together  by  a  little  thread  of  red  and 
white. 

"nvTjTc  koAAos  els  Trimv  \vvaopov. 

And  they  can  love  no  longer  but  until  the  next  ague  conies ; 
and  they  are  fond  of  each  other  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy, 
or  the  smallpox,  or  childbearing,  or  care,  or  time,  or  any 
thing  that  can  destroy  a  pretty  flower.}  But  it  is  the  basest 
of  all,  when  lust  is  the  paranymph,  and  solicits  the  suit, 
and  makes  the  contract,  and  joins  the  hands;  for  this  is  com- 
monly the  effect  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb ; 

'AAA'  ^t<"  TpwrioTa  \ecov  yivsr  yvyivews 

Avrhp  €7reiTa  hpatcwv,  koX  irdpdaKts,  7?5e  /xzyas  gvs  § 

At  first,  for  his  fair  cheeks  and  comely  beard,  "  the  beast  is 
taken  for  a  lion,  but  at  last  he  is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leo- 
pard, or  a  swine."  That  which  is  at  first  beauty  on  the  face, 
may  prove  lust  in  the  manners. 

AllToTs  8c  TO?S  8(0T(ri  tV  Kf'pKOV  (limp 

Ko!  fiTiphv,  wawep  iratSepatTTaiS,  (Were. 

So  Eubulus  wittily  reprehended  such  impure  contracts  :  they 
offer  in  their  marital  sacrifices  nothing  but  the  thigh,  and  that 
which  the  priests  cut  from  the  goats,  when  they  were  laid  to 

*  Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  duco  esse,  qua;  dos  dicitur; 
Sed  pudicitiam,  et  pudorera,  et  sedatam  cupidinem, 
Deum  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cognatum  concordiam. 

Plaut.  in  Amphit.  ii.  2.  209. 

■f  Facies,  non  uxor  amatur. 

|  Tres  rugae  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 

Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  oculique  minores, 

'  Collige  sarcinulas  (dicet  libertus)  et  exi.'    Juven.  Sat.  vi. 
|  Od.  A.  456. 
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bleed  on  the  altars.  'Eav  els  tcaXXos  cupaTot  /3\eJ"J  T«*  (p  Aoyos 
<f"/<ri),  Kai  a*T(p  }/  erapj  elvat  cor'  eiridvfiiav  6o£/j  KaXr),  vaptrucus 
<£wv,  icai  anaprriKws  bt  ov  TeOavpciKe ,  Kpiverai,  said  St.  Clement: 
"  He  or  she  that  looks  too  curiously  on  the  beauty  of  the  body, 
looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh  and  corruption  in  his  heart,  and 
is  judged  sensual  and  earthly  in  his  affections  and  desires." 
Begin  therefore  with  God  ;  Christ  is  the  president  of  marriage, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fountain  of  purities  and  chaste  loves, 
and  he  joins  the  hearts  ;  ant  therefore  let  our  first  suit  be  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  with  designs  of  piety,  or  safety,  or  cha- 
rity: let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and  '  casti- 
fications  of  the  soul '  (as  St.  Peter's  phrase  is) ;  let  all  such  con- 
tracts begin  with  religious  affections. 

Conjugium  pelimus,  partumque  uxoris;  at  illis 
Notum,  qui  pueii,  qualisve  fulura  sit  uxor* 

"  We  sometimes  beg  of  God  for  a  wife  or  a  child  ;  and  he 
alone  knows  what  the  wife  shall  prove,  and  by  what  dispositions 
and  manners,  and  into  what  fortune  that  child  shall  enter:" 
but  we  shall  not  need  to  fear  concerning  the  event  of  it  if  reli- 
gion, and  fair  intentions,  and  prudence  manage  and  conduct 
it  all  the  way.  The  preservation  of  a  familv,  the  production 
of  children,  the  avoiding  fornication,  the  refreshment  of  our 
sorrows  by  the  comforts  of  society  ;  all  these  are  fair  ends  of 
marriage,  and  hallow  the  entrance  :  but  in  these  there  is  a  spe- 
cial order ;  society  was  the  first  designed,  '  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone:' — children  was  the  next,  1  Increase  and  mul- 
tiply :' — but  the  avoiding  fornication  came  in  by  the  super- 
foptation  of  the  evil  accidents  of  the  world.  The  first  makes 
marriage  delectable,  the  second  necessary  to  the  public,  the 
third  necessary  to  the  particular;  this  is  for  safety,  for  life,  and 
heaven  itself ; 

Nam  simnl  ac  venas  iuflavit  totra  libido, 

Hue  juvenes  a-quum  est  descendere  .f 

The  other  have  in  them  joy  and  a  portion  of  immortality  : 
the  first  makes  the  man's  heart  glad;  the  second  is  the  friend 


Juv.  x.  342. 


t  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  33. 
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of  kingdoms,  and  cities,  and  families  ;  and  the  third  is  the 
enemy  to  hell,  and  an  antidote  of  the  chiefest  inlet  to  damna- 
tion :  but  of  all  these  the  noblest  end  is  the  multiplying  of 
children.  Mundus  cum  patet,  Deorum  tristium  atque  inferum 
quasi  patet  janua :  propterea  uxorem,  liberorum  qucerendorum 
causa,  ducere  religiosum  est,  said  Varro  ;  "it  is  religion  to 
marry  for  children  ;"*  and  Quintilian  put  it  into  the  definition  of 
a  wife,  est  enim  uxor  quam  jungit,  quam  diducit  utilitas  ; 
cuius  hac  reverentia  est,  quod  vid*lur  inventa  in  causa  libero- 
rum  ;  and  therefore  St.  Ignatius,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Elias, 
and  Titus,  and  Clement,  with  an  honorable  mention  of  their 
virgin-state,  lest  he  might  seem  to  have  lessened  the  married 
Apostles,  at  whose  feet  in  Christ's  kingdom  he  thought  himself 
unworthy  to  sit,  he  gives  this  testimony, — they  were  rois  ya/iots 
7rpotTO/M\i)(Tat>res  ov%  viro  iruoQvfiius  rijs  rrepi  to  7rpuy[iu,  a\\'  vtt 
e'ui'otas  eavru>i>  tov  yevovs  ^a-^ov  exeivovs,  "  that  they  may  not  be 
disparaged  in  their  great  names  of  holiness  and  severity,  they 
were  secured  by  not  marrying  to  satisfy  their  lower  appetites, 
but  out  of  desire  of  children. "f  Other  considerations,  if  they 
be  incident  and  by  way  of  appendage,  are  also  considerable  in 
the  accounts  of  prudence  :  but  when  they  become  principals, 
they  defile  the  mystery,  and  make  the  blessing  doubtful  :  Ama- 
hit  sapiens,  cupient  cceteri,  said  Afranius  ;  "  Love  is  a  fair 
inducement,  but  desire  and  appetite  are  rude,  and  the  charac- 
terisms  of  a  sensual  person  ;" — Amare  jnsti  et  boni  est,  cupere 
impotentis ;  "  To  love  belongs  to  a  just  and  a  good  man  ;  but 
to  lust,  or  furiously  and  passionately  to  desire,  is  the  sign  of 
iin potency  and  an  unruly  mind." 

•2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  oft'encps 
of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation  :  every 
little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom  ;  and  the  breath  of  the 
south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  be- 
gin to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy ;  but  when  by 
age  and  consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the  kisses  of 
heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can  endure  the  storms 
of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and  yet  never 


*  Macrobius  ex  Varrone.  f  Ernst,  ad  Philadelpli! 
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be  broken  :  so  are  the  early  unions!  of  an  unfixed  marriage  ; 
watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  care- 
ful, and  apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  For  infir- 
mities do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in  the 
succession  of  a  long  society;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness 
when  it  appears  at  first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or 
it  will  be  so  expounded  ;  and  that  which  appears  ill  at  tir~t. 
usually  affrights  the  inexperienced  man  or  woman,  who  makes 
unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighty  sorrows  by  the  pro- 
portions of  the  new  and  early  unkindness.  It  is  a  very  great 
passion,  or  a  huge  folly,  or  a  certain  want  of  love,  tbat  cannot 
preserve  the  colors  and  beauties  of  kindness,  so  long  as  public 
honesty  requires  a  man  to  wear  their  sorrows  for  the  death  of  a 
friend.  Plutarch  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before 
the  hoops  are  on  ;  caret  ap^as  /iev  vtto  Tt/s  -V)(OvcrT)S  pqblws  £ia- 
OTTarai  Trpocp&aetos,  "  every  thing  dissolves  their  tender  compa- 
ginations  ;"  \poviD  twv  apftwu  ovjnrr)£iv  XufiuvTtor,  fxoyis  vtto  ty- 
pos Kal  <rib)'ipov  btaXverui,  "but  when  the  joints  are  stiffened 
and  are  tied  by  a  firm  compliance  and  proportioned  bending, 
scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  without  fire  or  the  violence  of  iron." 
After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  tlie  wife  are  endeared  and  har- 
dened by  a  mutual  confidence,  and  experience  longer  than  arti- 
fice and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a  great  many  remem- 
brances, and  some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  unkind- 
nesses  in  pieces.  The  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram,*  that  was 
creeping  down  a  precipice,  was  invited  to  his  safety  by  the 
sight  of  his  mother's  pap,  when  nothing  else  could  intice  him 
to  return  :  and  the  bond  of  common  children,  and  the  sight  of 
her  that  nurses  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  and  the  endearments 
of  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  long  society,  and  the  same  rela- 
tion, is  an  excellent  security  to  redintegrate  and  to  call  that 
love  back,  which  folly  and  trifling  accidents  would  disturb. 

—  Tornientum  ingens  nubentibus  haeret. 

Qua;  nequeunt  parere,  et  partu  retiuere  maritos.f 

When  it  is  come  thus  far,  it  is  hard  untwisting  the  knot ;  but 

*  Ma^bvrov  \oi/iov  hiropa  Kai  Savdrov.    Brunck.  An.  ii.  196. 
f  Juv.  ii.  137. 
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be  careful  in  its  first  coalition,  that  there  be  no  rudeness  done  ; 
for,  if  there  be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt  to  start  and  to  be 
diseased. 

Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things,*  that, 
as  fast  as  they  spring,  they  be  cut  down  and  trod  on ;  for  if 
they  be  suffered  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
peevish,  and  the  society  troublesome,  and  the  affections  loose 
and  easy  by  an  habitual  aversation.  Some  men  are  more  vexed 
with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound  ;  antl  when  the  gnats  disturb 
our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly  awa- 
kened, it  is  often  seen  that  he  is  fuller  of  trouble,  than  if,  in 
the  daylight  of  his  reason,  he  were  to  contest  with  a  potent 
enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  accidents  of  a  family,  a  man's 
reason  cannot  always  be  awake ;  and  when  his  discourses  are 
imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more  restless, 
he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  passion.  It  is  certain 
that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  folly 
then,  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a  trifling  accident;  and 
therefore,  it  is  not  good  to  tempt  their  affections,  when  they  are 
in  that  state  of  danger.  In  this  case  the  caution  is,  to  subtract 
fuel  from  the  sudden  flame  ;  for  stubble,  though  it  be  quickly 
kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extinguished,  if  it  be  not  blown  by  a 
pertinacious  breath,  or  fed  with  new  materials.  Add  no  new 
provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not  inflame  this,  and  peace 
will  soon  return,  and  the  discontent  will  pass  away  soon,  as  the 
sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint:  ever  remembering,  that 
discontents,  proceeding  from  daily  little  things,  do  breed  a  secret 
undiscernible  disease,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a  fever 
proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things,  which 
by  experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other.  They  that  govern  elephants,  never  appear  before  them 
in  white  ;  and  the  masters  of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  gar- 
ments of  blood  and  scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  will  be  im- 
patient of  civil  usages  and  discipline,  when  their  natures  are 
provoked  by  their  proper  antipathies.    The  ancients  in  their 

*  Quicdam  parva  quiilem,  sed  non  toleranda  mantis. 

Juv.  vi.  184. 
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marital  hieroglyphics  used  to  depict  Mercury  standing  by 
Venus,  to  signify,  that  by  fair  language  and  sweet  intreaties, 
the  minds  of  each  other  should  be  united  ;  and  hard  by  them, 
Suadam  et  Gratias  descripserunt,  they  would  have  all  deli- 
ciousness  of  manners,  compliance  and  mutual  observance  to 
abide.* 

5.  Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  curious  dis- 
tinction of  mine  and  thine  ;  for  this  hath  caused  all  the  laws, 
and  all  the  suits,  and  all  the  wars,  in  the  world;  let  them  who 
have  but  one  person,  have  also  but  one  interest.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  heirs  to  each  other  (us  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus 
relates  from  Romulus)  if  they  die  without  children;  but  if 
there  be  children,  the  wife  is  rvh  Trnta'iv  iuofjmpos.  "  a  partner 
in  the  inheritance/'  But  during  their  life,  the  use  and  em- 
ployment is  common  to  both  their  necessities,  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  right,  but  that  the  man  hath  the  dis- 
pensation of  all,  and  may  keep  it  from  his  wife,  just  as  the 
governor  of  a  town  may  keep  it  from  the  right  owner ;  he  hath 
the  power,  but  no  right,  to  do  so.  And  when  either  of  them 
begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a  tumor  in  the  flesh,  it  draws 
more  than  its  share;  but  what  it  feeds  on,  turns  to  a  bile  ;  and 
therefore,  the  Romans  forbade  any  donations  to  be  made  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  because  neither  of  them  could  transfer  a 
new  right  of  those  things  which  already  they  had  in  common  ; 
but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  concerning  the  uses  of  neces- 
sity and  personal  conveniences;  for  so  all  may  be  the  woman's, 
and  all  may  be  the  man's,  in  several  regards.  Corvinus  dwells 
in  a  farm  and  receives  all  its  profits,  and  reaps  and  sows  as  he 
pleases,  and  eats  of  the  corn  and  drinks  of  the  wine— it  is  his 
own  :  but  all  that  also  is  his  lord's,  and  for  it  Corvinus  pays 
acknowlegment ;  and  his  patron  hath  such  powers  and  uses  of 
it  as  are  proper  to  the  lord's  ;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  it  may  be 
the  king's  too,  to  all  the  purposes  that  he  can  need,  and  is  all 
to  be  accounted  in  the  census  and  for  certain  services  and  times 

*   Hiijtis  enim  rari  summiqne  voluptas 

Nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  superho 
Plus  aloes  ; 1 1  s;ii  mellis  habet. 

Juvcn.  Sat.  ri.  164. 
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of  danger :  so  are  the  riches  of  a  family  ;  they  are  a  woman's 
as  well  as  a  man's  :  they  are  hers  for  need,  and  hers  for  orna- 
ment, and  hers  for  modest  delight,  and  for  the  uses  of  religion 
and  prudent  charity  ;  but  the  disposing  them  into  portions  of 
inheritance,  the  assignation  of  charges  and  governments,  sti- 
pends and  rewards,  annuities  and  greater  donatives,  are  the  re- 
serves of  the  superior  right,  and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  tinder- 
possessors.    But  in  those  things,  where  they  ought  to  be  com- 
mon, if  the  spleen  or  the  belly  swells  and  draws  into  its  capa- 
city much  of  that  which  should  be  spent  on  those  parts  which 
have  an  equal  right  to  be  maintained, — it  is  a  dropsy  or  a  con- 
sumption of  the  whole,  something  that  is  evil  because  it  is  un- 
natural and  monstrous.  Macavius,  in  his  thirty-second  Homily, 
speaks  fully  in  this  particular  :  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man 
bears  all  her  portion,  and  with  a  mighty  love  pours  it  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  and  says,  epov  ovbev  e^w,  "  I  have  no- 
thing of  my  own;"  my  goods,  my  portion,  my  body,  and  my 
mind,  are  yours.     No/jw  yap  ciirni'ra  yiyverat  tov  yeya/irjuarvs , 
rbv  ttXovtov,  ti}v  hu^av,  tuvs  enahovs, — "  All  that  a  woman  hath, 
is  reckoned  to  the  right  of  her  husband  ;  not  her  wealth  and 
her  person  only,  but  her  reputation  and  her  praise;"  so  Lu- 
cian.*    But  as  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all  creatures  here  be- 
low, sends  up  all  its  vapors  and  proper  emissions  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sun,  and  yet  requires  them  again  to  refresh  her 
own  needs,  and  they  are  deposited  between  them  both  in  the 
bosom  of  a  cloud,  as  a  common  receptacle,  that  they  may  cool 
his  flames,  and  yet  descend  to  make  her  fruitful ;  so  are  the 
proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  lord;   and  yet  all 
are  for  her  provisions,  it  being  a  part  of  his  need  to  refresh  and 
supply  hers,  and  it  serves  the  interest  of  both  while  it  serves  the 
necessities  of  either. 

These  are  the  duties  of  them  both,  which  have  common  re- 
gards and  equal  necessities  and  obligations;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  scarce  any  matter  of  duty,  but  it  concerns  them  both  alike, 
and  is  only  distinguished  by  names,  and  hath  its  variety  by  cir- 
cumstances and  little  accidents  :  and  what  in  one  is  called 
'  love,'  in  the  other  is  called  '  reverence  ;'  and  what  in  the 


*  '?y\r6pav  SiSdoKaAos. 
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wife  is  '  obedience,'  the  same  in  the  man  is  '  duty.'  He  pro- 
vides, and  she  dispenses;  he  gives  commandments,  and  she 
rules  by  them  ;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  and  she  rules  him  by 
love  ;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  please  him,  and  he  must  by  no 
means  displease  her.  For  as  the  heart  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
body,  and  though  it  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of 
nature,  yet  those  throbs  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the 
other  side  also,  and  the  influence  is  equal  to  both  ;  so  it  is  in 
conjugal  duties :  some  motions  are  to  the  one  side  more  than  to 
the  other,  but  the  interest  is  on  both,  and  the  duty  is  equal  in 
the  several  instances.  If  it  be  otherwise,  the  man  enjoys  a 
wife  as  Periander  did  his  dead  Melissa,  by  an  unnatural  union, 
neither  pleasing  nor  holy,  useless  to  all  the  purposes  of  society, 
and  dead  to  content. 


SERMON  VII. 


PART  II. 

The  next  inquiry  is  more  particular,  and  considers  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  man;  '  Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife 
even  as  himself;'  she  is  as  himself,  the  man  hath  power  over 
her  as  over  himself,  and  must  love  her  equally.  A  husband's 
power  over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly,  not  magisterial 
and  despotic.  The  wife  is  in  perpetua  hi  tela,  under  conduct 
and  counsel ;  for  the  power  a  man  hath,  is  founded  in  the 
understanding,  not  in  the  will  or  force  ;  it  is  not  a  power  of 
coercion,  but  a  power  of  advice,  and  that  government  that  wise 
men  have  over  those  who  are  fit  to  be  conducted  by  them  :  Et 
vos  in  manu  ct  in  tutela,  non  in  servitio  debetis  habere  eas  ;  et 
malic  patres  vos,  et  viros,  quam  dominos  dici,  said  Valerius  in 
Livy  ;  "  husbands  should  rather  be  fathers  than  lords."  Homer 
adds  more  soft  appellatives  to  the  character  of  a  husband's  duty ; 
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iretT))p  jiivyup  eartv  avrrj  ucii  Truri'tn  n>)rr)p,  f/ii  /.riaiyijjros,  "  Thou 
art  to  be  a  father  and  a  mother  to  her,  and  a  brother  :"  and 
great  reason,  unless  the  state  of  marriage  should  be  no  betier 
than  the  condition  of  an  orphan.  For  she  that  is  bound  to  leave 
father,  and  mother,  and  brother  for  thee,  either  is  miserable 
like  a  poor  fatherless  child,  or  else  ought  to  find  all  these,  and 
more,  in  thee.  Medea  in  Euripides  had  cause  to  complain 
when  she  found  it  otherwise. 

IUvtuv  S',  6V  effr'  f/xtyvxa,  Kal  yvwp.i]V  %Xe't 
TvvaiKfS  4a/j.£i>  aQKi&T<nov  <pvr6v. 

H6<riv  Trpiacdai,  5€(TT76rr}i'  re  atvixaros 

Which  St.  Ambrose  +  well  translates  :  "  It  is  sad,  when  virgins 
are  with  their  own  money  sold  to  slavery ;  and  that  services 
are  in  better  state  than  marriages  ;  for  they  receive  wages,  but 
these  buy  their  fetters,  and  pay  dear  for  their  loss  of  liberty  ;" 
and  therefore,  the  Romans  expressed  the  man's  power  over  his 
wife  but  by  a  gentle  word  ;  Nec  vero  mnlieribus  prcefectus  re- 
ponatur,  qui  apud  Grtecos  creari  solct,  sed  sit  censor  qui  vims 
doccat  modciari  uxoribus,  said  Cicero  ;  "  Let  there  be  no 
governor  of  the  woman  appointed,  but  a  censor  of  manners,  one 
to  teach  the  men  to  moderate  their  wives,"  that  is,  fairly  to 
induce  them  to  the  measures  of  their  own  proportions.  It  was 
rarely  observed  of  Philo,  Eu  to  fii)  <pavat,  >/  yvpf)  >/f  ebuKas  e/jioi, 
a\Xa,  fier  f/iov'  ov  yap  e/uol  ws  kti'i/uii  ti)v  o'iatiricriv  ebcoicas,  aWu 
Kai  av7i)i'  cKprjKas  ateroy  teat  eXevdepnv  "  When  Adam  made 
that  fond  excuse  for  his  folly  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  he 
said  '  The  woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me.' 
He  says  not  '  The  woman  which  thou  gavest  to  me,'  no  such 
thing ;  she  is  none  of  his  goods,  none  of  his  possessions,  not  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  his  servants  ;  God  did  not  give  her  to  him 
so  ;  but  *  The  woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,'  that  is,  to  be 
my  partner,  the  companion  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  thou  gavest 
her  for  use,  not  for  dominion."  The  dominion  of  a  man  over 
his  wife  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul  rules  the  body ;  for  which 


*  Med.  232.  Porson. 
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it  takes  a  mighty  care,  and  uses  it  with  a  delicate  tenderness, 
and  cares  for  it  in  all  contingencies,  and  watches  to  keep  it 
from  all  evils,  and  studies  to  make  for  it  fair  provisions,  and 
very  often  is  led  by  its  inclinations  and  desires,  and  does  never 
contradict  its  appetites,  but  when  they  are  evil,  and  then  also 
not  without  some  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  its  government 
comes  only  to  this,  it  furnishes  the  body  with  light  and  under- 
standing, and  the  body  furnishes  the  soul  with  hands  and  feet; 
the  soul  governs,  because  the  body  cannot  else  be  happy,  but 
the  government  is  no  other  than  provision  ;  as  a  nurse  governs 
a  child,  when  she  causes  him  to  eat,  and  to  be  warm,  and  dry, 
and  quiet:  and  yet  even  the  very  government  itself  is  divided  ; 
for  man  and  wife  in  the  family  are  as  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ;  he  rules  by  day,  and  she  by  night,  that 
is,  in  the  lesser  and  more  proper  circles  of  her  affairs,  in  the 
conduct  of  domestic  provisions  and  necessary  offices,  and  shines 
only  by  his  light,  and  rules  by  his  authority  ;  and  as  the  moon 
in  opposition  to  the  sun  shines  brightest,  that  is,  then,  when  she 
is  in  her  own  circles  and  separate  regions ;  so  is  the  authority 
of  the  wife  then  most  conspicuous,  when  she  is  separate  and  in 
her  proper  sphere ;  in  gynaceo,  in  the  nursery  and  offices  of 
domestic  employment :  but  when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun  her  brother,  that  is,  in  that  place  and  employment  in  which 
his  care  and  proper  offices  are  employed,  her  light  is  not  seen, 
her  authority  hath  no  proper  business  ;  but  else  there  is  no  dif- 
ference :  for  they  were  barbarous  people,  among  whom  wives 
were  instead  of  servants,  said  Spartianus  in  Caracalla  ;  and  it 
is  a  sign  of  impotency  and  weakness,  to  force  the  camels  to 
kneel  for  their  load,  because  thou  hast  not  spirit  and  strength 
enough  to  climb  ;  to  make  the  affections  and  evenness  of  a  wife 
bend  by  the  flexures  of  a  servant,  is  a  sign  the  man  is  not  wise 
enough  to  govern,  when  another  stands  by.  So  many  differ- 
ences as  can  be  in  the  appellatives  of  dominus  and  domiita, 
governor  and  governess,  lord  and  lady,  master  and  mistress,  the 
same  difference  there  is  in  the  authority  of  man  and  woman, 
and  no  more;  Si  tu  C'a'tus,  ego  Caia,  was  publicly  proclaimed 
on  the  threshold  of  the  young  man's  house,  when  the  bride 
entered  into  his  hands  and  power;  and  the  title  of  domina  in 
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the  sense  of  the  civil  law,  was  among  the  Romans  given  to 
wives. 

Hi  dominant  Dilis  thalamo  deducere  adorti,* 

said  Virgil  :  where,  though  Servius  says  it  was  spoken  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  wife  AetnTotvav, 
'  lady'  or  '  mistress,'  yet  it  was  so  amongst  both  the  nations. 

'Ac  domus  dominant  voca,'  says  Catullus  ;f 

'  Haerebit  domina  vir  comes  ipse  suae/  so  Martial; 

And,  therefore,  although  there  is  just  measure  of  subjection 
and  obedience  due  from  the  wife  to  the  husband  (as  I  shall  after 
explain),  yet  nothing  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  man's  cha- 
racter, or  in  his  duty ;  he  is  not  commanded  to  rule,  nor  in- 
structed how,  nor  bidden  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  defend  his 
privilege;  all  his  duty  is  signified  by  love,  '  by  nourishing  and 
cherishing, 'I  by  being  joined  with  her  in  all  the  unions  of  cha- 
rity, by  '  not  being  bitter  to  her,'§  by  '  dwelling  with  her 
according  to  knowlege,  giving  honor  to  her  :'||  so  that  it  seems 
to  be  with  husbands,  as  it  is  with  bishops  and  priests,  to  whom 
much  honor  is  due  ;  but  yet  so  that  if  they  stand  on  it,  and 
challenge  it,  they  become  less  honorable  :  and  as  amongst  men 
and  women  humility  is  the  way  to  be  preferred  ;  so  it  it  is  in 
husbands,  they  shall  prevail  by  cession,  by  sweetness  and  coun- 
sel, and  charity  and  compliance.  So  that  we  cannot  discourse 
of  the  man's  right,  without  describing  the  measures  of  his  duty; 
that  therefore  follows  next. 

2.  'Let  him  love  his  wife  even  as  himself:' — that  is  his 
duty,  and  the  measure  of  it  too  ;  which  is  so  plain,  that  if  he 
understands  how  he  treats  himself,  there  needs  nothing  be  added 
concerning  his  demeanor  towards  her,  save  only  that  we  add 
the  particulars,  in  which  Holy  Scripture  instances  this  general 
commandment. 

M»)  nwimtveTe.  That  is  the  first.  '  Be  not  bitter  against 
her;'  and  this  is  the  least  index  and  signification  of  love:  a 
civil  man  is  never  bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  much 


*  JEneiA.  vi.  397.         t  Kpithal.  Julia,  61. 

X  Eplies.  v.  25.  §  Col.  iii.  19.  ||  1  Pet.  iii.  7. 
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less  to  him  that  enters  under  his  roof,  and  is  secured  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  But  a  wife  does  all  that  and  more;  she 
quits  all  her  interest  for  his  love,  she  gives  him  all  that  she  can 
give,  she  is  as  much  the  same  person  as  another  can  be  the  | 
same,  who  is  conjoined  by  love,  and  mystery,  and  religion,  and 
all  that  is  sacred  and  profane. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubitcs,  ambonim  foedere  certo 
Consentirc  dies,  et  ab  uno  lidere  duci  ;* 

They  have  the  same  fortune,  the  same  family,  the  same  chil- 
dren, the  same  religion,  the  same  interest,  '  the  same  flesh,'  | 
crant  duo  in  carncm  7inam  ;  and  therefore  this  the  Apostle 
urges  for  his      iciKpatvere,  '  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  ! 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it;'  and  he  certainly  is  strangely 
sacrilegious  and  a  violater  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  sanc- 
tuary, who  uses  her  rudely,  who  is  fled  for  protection,  not  only 
to  his  house,  but  also  to  his  heart  and  bosom.    A  wise  man 
will  not  wrangle  with  any  one,  much  less  with  his  dearest  rela- 
tive ;  and  if  it  is  accounted  indecent  to  embrace  in  public,  it  is  1 
extremely  shameful  to  brawl  in  public  :  for  the  other  is  in 
itself  lawful  ;  but  this  never,  though  it  were  assisted  with  the 
best  circumstances  of  which  it  is  capable.    Marcus  Aurelius 
said,  that  "  a  wise  man  ought  often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  i 
reprove  her  seldom,  but  never  to  lay  his  hands  on  her:"t  nequc 
verbcrikus  nrqne  maledictis  cxaspcrandam  vxorem,  said  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Homer  brings  in  Jupiter  sometimes 
speaking  sharply  to  Juno  (according  to  the  Greek  liberty  and 
empire),  but  made  a  pause  at  striking  her, 

Ob  jxav  oly,  ei  aire  KaKof>l>a<piri<:  aAeycivijs 
npuTi)  iiravpriai,  Kal  <re  irhTiyrjoiv  IfxauawX 

*  Pers.  v.  45. 

t  Ah  lapis  est  ferrumque,  suani  quiennque  puellam 
Veiberat :  e  cuelo  deripit  illc  Dcos.  , 
Sit  salis  e  membris  teuuem  prasscindere  vestem : 

Sit  satis  ornatus  dissoluisse  coma? : 
Sit  lacrymas  movisse  satis  :  quater  ille  beatns, 

Quo  lenera  irato  flere  puella  potest. 
Sed  manibus  qui  sasvus  erit,  scutumquc  sudemque 

Is  frerat,  et  miti  sit  procul  a  Venere.   Tibull.  i.  10.  60. 
\  Iliad.  O.  16. 
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And  the  ancients  use  to  sacrifice  to  Juno  ya^ijXios,  or,  "  the 
president  of  marriage,"  without  gall ;  and  St.  Basil  observes 
and  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding  quarrelling  husbands ;  Etiam 
vipera  virus  ob  nuptittrttm  vcnerationem  evomit,  "The  viper 
casts  all  his  poison,  when  he  marries  his  female  ;"  Tuduritiam 
animi,  tu  feritatem,  tu  crudelitatem  ob  unionis  revercntiam  non 
deponis?*  He  is  worse  than  a  viper,  who  for  the  reverence  of 
this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain  from  such  a  poisonous  bitter- 
ness :  and  how  shall  he  embrace  that  person  whom  he  hath 
smitten  reproachfully  ?  for  those  kindnesses  are  indecent  which 
the  fighting-man  pays  unto  his  wife.  St.  Chrysostom  preach- 
ing earnestly  against  this  barbarous  inhumanity  of  striking  the 
wife,  or  reviling  her  with  evil  language,  says,  it  is  as  if  a  king 
shouid  beat  his  viceroy  and  use  him  like  a  dog ;  from  whom 
most  of  that  reverence  and  majesty  must  needs  depart,  which 
he  first  put  on  him,  and  the  subjects  shall  pay  him  less  duty, 
how  much  his  prince  hath  treated  him  with  less  civility;  but 
the  loss  redounds  to  himself ;  and  the  government  of  the  whole 
family  shall  be  disordered,  if  blows  be  laid  on  that  shoulder 
which  together  with  the  other  ought  to  bear  nothing  but  the 
cares  and  the  issues  of  a  prudent  government.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  no  man  ever  did  this  rudeness  for  a  virtuous  end  ; 
it  is  an  incompetent  instrument,  and  may  proceed  from  wrath 
and  folly,  but  can  never  end  in  virtue  and  the  unions  of  a  pru- 
dent aud  fair  society.  Quod  si  verberaveris,  exasperabis  mor- 
bnm  (saith  St.  Chrysostom) :  asperitas  enim  mausuetudine,  non 
alia  asperitatc,  dissolvitur ;  "If  you  strike,  you  exasperate 
the  wound,"  and  (like  Cato  at  Utica  in  his  despair)  tear  the 
wounds  in  pieces ;  and  yet  he  that  did  so  ill  to  himself  whom 
he  loved  well,  he  loved  not  women  tenderly,  and  yet  would 
never  strike ;  and  if  the  man  cannot  endure  her  talking,  how 
can  she  endure  his  striking  ?  But  this  caution  contains  a  duty 
in  it  which  none  prevaricates,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
fools,  and  bedlams,  whose  kindness  is  a  curse,  whose  govern- 
ment is  by  chance  and  violence,  and  their  families  are  herds  of 
talking  cattle. 


*  Honiil.  7.  Hexam 
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Sic  alternos  reficit  cursns 
Allernus  Amor,  sic  aslrigeris 
licllum  discors  exulat  oris. 
Haec  Concordia  lemperat  aequis 
Elementa  mod  is,  ut  pugnantia 
Vicibus  cedant  liumida  siccis, 
Juugantque  fidcm  frigora  flammis. 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  possibility  of 
such  rudenesses  :  it  is  a  thing  pure  as  light,  sacred  as  a  tem- 
ple, lasting  as  the  world.  Amicitia,  quce  desinere  potuit,  nun-  j 
quam  vera  fait,  said  one ;  "  That  love,  that  can  cease,  was 
never  true:"  it  is  dfjiXla,  so  Moses  called  it;  it  is  evvoia,  so 
St.  Paul;  it  is  (ptkurris,  so  Homer;  it  is  tpiXofpoovvr) ,  so  Plu- 
tarch ;  that  is,  it  contains  in  it  all  '  sweetness,'  and  all  'so- 
ciety,' and  '  felicity,'  and  all  '  prudence,'  and  all  '  wisdom.'  \ 
Tor  there  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love  ;  and  if  a 
man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
the  innocsncy  of  an  even  and  a  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace 
or  a  fruitful  year,  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the 
choicest' flowers  of  paradise  ;  "  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love:"*  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the 
breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings  on  the  hill  of 
Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven,  she  is  a 
fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his 
cares,  and  lay  his  sorrow  down  on  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home 
to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his 
children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance 
in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those  dear  pledges  ;  their  childish- 
ness, their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence, 
their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delishts  in  their  persons 
and  society ;  but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children,  feeds 

*  Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  ncc,  malis 
Divulsus  qucrimoniis, 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

Horat.  Od.  i.  13.  17. 
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a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing 
itself  cannot  make  liim  happy;  so  that  all  the  command ruents 
of  God  enjoining  a  man  to  '  love  his  wife,'  are  nothing  but  so 
many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  '  She  that  is  loved,  is 
safe  ;  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful.'  Love  is  a  union  of  all  things 
excellent;  it  contains  in  it,  proportion  and  satisfaction,  and 
rest  and  confidence;  and  I  wish  that  this  were  so  much  pro- 
ceeded in,  that  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  go  beyond  us 
in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper,  and  its  appendant  happiness. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  chose  to  die  for  the  safety  of  his  wife;  and 
yetmethinks  for  a  Christian  to  do  so,  should  be  no  hard  thing; 
for  many  servants  will  die  for  their  masters,  and  many  gentle- 
men will  die  for  their  friend  ;  but  the  examples  are  not  so 
many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do  it  for  their  dearest  relatives, 
and  yet  some  there  have  been.  Baptista  Fregosa  tells  of  a 
Neapolitan,  that  gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors,  that  he 
might  follow  his  wife;  and  Dominicns  Catalusius,  the  prince  of 
Lesbos,  kept  company  with  his  lady  when  she  was  a  leper ; 
and  these  are  greater  things  than  to  die. 

But  the  cases  in  which  this  can  be  required,  are  so  rare  and 
contingent,  that  Holy  Scripture  instances  not  the  duty  in  this 
particular;  but  it  contains  in  it,  that  the  husband  should 
nourish  and  cherish  her,  that  he  should  refresh  her  sorrows  and 
entice  her  fears  into  confidence  and  pretty  arts  of  rest ;  for  even 
the  (ig-trees  that  grew  in  paradise,  had  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  harshnesses  fit  to  mortify  the  too-forward  lusting  after  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit.  But  it  will  concern  the  prudence  of  the 
husband's  love  to  make  the  cares  and  evils  as  simple  and  easy 
as  he  can,  by  doubling  the  joys  and  acts  of  a  carefid  friendship, 
by  tolerating  her  infirmities,*  (because  by  so  doing,  he  either 
cures  her,  or  makes  himself  better)  by  fairly  expounding  all  the 
little  traverses  of  society  and  communication,  "  by  taking  every 
thing  by  the  right  handle,"  as  Plutarch's  expression  is;  for 
(Iiere  is  nothing  but  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  yet  if  it  be 
capable  of  a  fail  construction,  it  is  the  office  of  love  to  make  it. 

*  Uxoris  vitium  tollas  opus  est,  aut  feras  : 

Qui  tollit  vitium,  uxorern  commoiliusculain  silii  praestat; 
Qui  fert,  sese  mcliorem  facit.  Varro. 
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E5  \eyetv  8',  ot'  &v  ti  Ae^Tj,  %PV  SoKftv,  Kav  p.T\  Ae'yj). 
K&KTTOVfiV,  a  V  Ttf  £wdiri  irpbs  X^P'"  ("AAtj  Keyt^.* 

Love  will  account  that  to  be  well  said,  which,  it  may  be,  was 
not  so  intended  ;  and  then  it  may  cause  it  to  be  so,  another 
time. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he  secure  the  interest  of 
her  virtue  and  felicity  by  a  fair  example  ;  for  a  wife  to  a  hus- 
band is  a  line  or  superficies;  it  hath  dimensions  of  its  own,  but 
no  motion  or  proper  affections;  but  commonly  puts  on  such  I 
images  of  virtues  or  vices  as  are  presented  to  her  by  her  husband's 
idea  :  and  if  thou  beest  vicious,  complain  not  that  she  is  in- 
fected that  lies  in  thy  bosom  ;  the  interest  of  whose  love  ties  ; 
her  to  transcribe  thy  copy,  and  write  after  the  characters  of  thy 
manners.  Paris  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  Helena  was  an 
adulteress,  and  she  added  covetousness  on  her  own  account. 
But  Ulysses  was  a  prudent  man,  and  a  wary  counsellor,  sober 
and  severe ;  and  he  efformed  his  wife  into  such  imagery  as  he  I  i 
desired  ;  and  she  was  chaste  as  the  snows  on  the  mountains, 
diligent  as  the  fatal  sisters,  always  busy,  and  always  faithful ; 
yXdxraav  /xev  apyi/v,  \f~ipa  &'  ei^ey  ipyartjv'  "  she  had  a  lazy 
tongue,  and  a  busy  hartd." 

4.  Above  all  the  instances  of  love  let  him  preserve  towards 
her  an  inviolable  faith,  and  an  unspotted  chastity ;+  for  this  is 
the  marriage-ring  ;  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal  band  ;  it  is 
like  the  cherubim's  flaming  sword,  set  for  the  guard  of  para- 
dise ;  he  that  passes  into  that  garden,  now  that  it  is  immured 
by  Christ  and  the  church,  enters  into  the  shades  of  death.  No 
man  must  touch  the  forbidden  tree,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  which  is  the  tree  of  knowlege  and  life.  Chastity  is  the 
security  of  love,  and  preserves  all  the  mysteriousness  like  the 
secrets  of  a  temple.  Under  this  lock  is  deposited  security  of  rt 
families,  the  union  of  affections,  the  repairer  of  accidental 
breaches. 

 ■  Kal  a(p'  SfcpiTa  vt'iKt a  \vcrw 

El?  cvvV  avetrcupi  ipuSrjvai  <J>iAoT7)Tt.{ 

*  Iim  ip.  Beck.  t.  ii.  p  490. 

f  Kal  avoBfvrov  T-i\pu\iai  rbv  yapov.  *  II.  H.  205. 
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This  is  a  grace  that  is  shut  up  and  secured  by  all  arts  of  heaven, 
and  the  defence  of  laws,  the  locks  and  bars  of  modesty,  by 
honor  and  reputation,  by  fear  and  shame,  by  interest  and  high 
regards  ;  and  that  contract  that  is  intended  to  be  for  ever,  is  yet 
dissolved,  and  broken  by  the  violation  of  this  ;  nothing  but 
death  can  do  so  much  evil  to  the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  as  un- 
chastity  and  breach  of  faith  can.  The  shepherd  Cratis  falling 
in  love  with  a  she  goat,  had  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  buck 
as  he  lay  asleep ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  a  man  might 
kill  his  daughter  or  his  wife,  if  he  surprised  her  in  the  breach  of 
her  holy  vows,  which  are  as  sacred  as  the  threads  of  life,  secret 
as  the  privacies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  holy  as  the  society  of 
angels.  Nttl/ce  sunt  iitimicitice  nisi  amoris  ace.rbae;  and  God 
that  commanded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  left  it  in  our  choice, 
and  hath  not  commanded  us  to  forgive  an  adulterous  husband 
or  a  wife  ;  but  the  offended  party's  displeasure  may  pass  into  an 
eternal  separation  of  society  and  friendship.  Now  in  this  grace 
it  is  fit  that  the  wisdom  and  severity  of  the  man  should  hold 
forth  a  pure  taper,  that  his  wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and 
transparencies  of  that  crystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by 
the  light  of  so  pure  reflexions ;  it  is  certain  he  will  expect  it 
from  the  modesty  and  retirement,  from  the  passive  nature  and 
colder  temper,  from  the  humility  and  fear,  from  the  honor  and 
love,  of  his  wife,  that  she  be  pure  as  the  eye  of  heaven  :  and 
therefore  it  is  but  reason  that  the  wisdom  and  nobleness,  the 
love  and  confidence,  the  strength  and  severity,  of  the  man, 
should  be  as  holy  and  certain  in  this  grace,  as  he  is  a  severe 
exactor  of  it  at  her  hands,  who  can  more  easily  be  tempted  by 
another,  and  less  by  herself. 

These  are  the  little  lines  of  a  man's  duty,  which,  like  threads 
of  light  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  do  clearly  describe  all  the 
regions  of  his  proper  obligations.  Now  concerning  the  woman's 
duty,  although  it  consists  in  doing  whatsoever  her  husband 
commands,  and  so  receives  measures  from  the  rules  of  his 
government,  yet  there  are  also  some  lines  of  life  depicted  on 
her  hands,  by  which  she  may  read  and  know  how  to  proportion 
out  her  duty  to  her  husband. 

] .  The  first  is  obedience  ;  which  because  it  is  no  where  en- 
joined that  the  man  should  exact  of  her,  but  often  commanded 
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to  her  to  pay,  gives  demonstration  that  it  is  a  voluntary  cession 
that  is  required  ;  such  a  cession  as  must  be  without  coercion  and 
violence  on  his  part,  but  on  fair  inducements,  and  reasonable- 
ness in  the  thing,  and  out  of  love  and  honor  on  her  part.  When 
God  commands  us  to  love  him,  he  means  we  should  obey  him  ; 
'This  is  love,  that  ye  keep  my  commandments;'  and  '  if  ye 
love  me'  (said  our  Lord),  '  keep  my  commandments  :'  now  as 
Christ  is  to  the  church,  so  is  man  to  the  wile;  and  therefore 
obedience  is  the  best  instance  of  her  love;  for  it  proclaims  her 
submission,  her  humility,  her  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  family,  the  right  of  his  privilege,  and  the  in- 
junction imposed  by  God  on  her  sex,  that  although  in  sorrow 
she  bring  forth  children,  yet  with  love  and  choice  she  should 
obey.  The  man's  authority  is  love,  and  the  woman's  love  is 
obedience ;  and  it  was  not  rightly  observed  of  him  that  said, 
when  the  woman  fell,  "God  made  her  timorous,  that  she  might 
be  ruled,"  apt  and  easy  to  obey  ;  for  this  obedience  is  no  way 
founded  in  fear,  but  in  love  and  reverence.  Receptee  reve- 
rential est,  si  mvlier  viro  subsit,  said  the  law  ;*  unless  also  that 
we  will  add,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  that  modesty,  which  like 
rubies,  adorns  the  necks  and  cheeks  of  women.  Pudicitia  est, 
pater,  Eos  mayn't ji  care,  qui  nos  socias  sumpserunt  sibi,\  said  the 
maiden  in  the  comedy  :  "  it  is  modesty  to  advance  and  highly 
to  honor  them,  who  have  honored  us  by  making  us  to  be  the 
companions"'}:  of  their  dearest  excellences  ;  for  the  women  that 
went  before  the  man  in  the  way  of  death,  is  commanded  to 
follow  him  in  the  way  of  love  ;  and  that  makes  the  society  to 
be  perfect,  and  the  union  profitable,  and  the  harmony  complete. 

Inferior  inatrona  sno  sit,  Piisce,  marito; 
Non  aliter  fuerint  loeniina  \irq_ue  pares. I 

For  then  the  soul  and  body  make  a  perfect  man,  when  the  soul 
commands  wisely,  or  rules  lovingly,  and  cares  profitably,  and 
provides  plentifully,  and  conducts  charitably  that  body  which 
is  its  partner,  and  yet  the  inferior.  But  if  the  body  shall  give 
laws,  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  appetite,  first  abuse  the  under- 

*  C.  alia  D.  se.  Int.  Alatriui.  f  Plautus  in  Slicho,  i.  2.  43. 

I  Mart.  viii.  12. 
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standing,  and  then  possess  the  superior  portion  of  the  will  and 
choice,  the  body  and  the  soul  are  not  apt  company,  and  the 
man  is  a  fool,  and  miserable.  If  the  soul  rules  not,  it  cannot 
be  a  companion  ;  either  it  must  govern,  or  be  a  slave:  never 
was  king  deposed  and  suffered  to  live  in  the  state  of  peerage 
and  equal  honor,  but  made  a  prisoner,  or  put  to  death ;  and 
those  women,  that  had  rather  lead  the  blind  than  follow  prudent 
guides,  rule  fools  and  easy  men  than  obey  the  powerful  and 
wise,  never  made  a  good  society  in  a  house  :  a  wife  never  can 
become  equal  but  by  obeying ;  but  so  her  power,  while  it  is  in 
minority,  makes  up  the  authority  of  the  man  integral,  and  be- 
comes one  government,  as  themselves  are  one  man.  '  Male 
and  female  created  he  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,' 
saith  the  Holy  Scripture  ;*  they  are  but  one  :  and  therefore, 
the  several  parts  of  this  one  man  must  stand  in  the  place  where 
God  appointed,  that  the  lower  parts  may  do  their  offices  in  their 
own  station,  and  promote  the  common  interest  of  the  whole. 
A  ruling  woman  is  intolerable. 

 Faciunt  graviora  coactae 

Itnperio  sexus.f 

But  that  is  not  all ;  for  she  is  miserable  too  :  for, 

Ta  SfurepeTo  tV  yvvaiKa  5el  \eyeiv, 

It  is  a  sad  calamity  for  a  woman  to  be  joined  to  a  fool  or  a 
weak  person  ;  it  is  like  a  guard  of  geese  to  keep  the  capitol;  or 
as  if  a  flock  of  sheep  should  read  grave  lectures  to  their  shep- 
herd, and  give  him  orders  where  he  shall  conduct  them  to  pas- 
ture. O  vere  Plirygiee,  neque  enirn  Phryges:  it  is  a  curse 
that  God  threatened  sinning  persons ;  Devorahtm  est  robur 
eorum,  facti  svnt  quasi  muliercs.  Effaminati  dominabuntur 
cis;§  "  to  be  ruled  by  weaker  people  :"  bov\ov  yeveadai  irapa- 
(ppovovvTos  ieoiroTov.W  "  to  have  a  fool  to  one's  master,"  is  the 
fate  of  miserable  and  unblessed  people  :  and  the  wife  can  be  no 
ways  happy,  unless  she  be  governed  by  a  prudent  lord,  whose 


*  Gen.  v.  2.  f  Juvenal,  vi.  109.         |  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  74. 

§  Isa.  iii.  4.  ||  Arist.  Plut.  2. 
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commands  are  sober  counsels,  whose  authority  is  paternal, 
whose  orders  are  provisions,  and  whose  sentences  are  charity. 

But  now  concerning  the  measures  and  limits  of  this  obe- 
dience, we  can  best  take  accounts  from  Scripture  :  iv  navr'/,  I 
saith  the  .Apostle,  'in  all  things,'*  vt  Domino,  '  as  to  the  ; 
Lord  ;'  and  that  is  large  enough  ;  '  as  unto  a  lord,'  vt  ancilla 
domino;  so  St.  Jerome  understands  it,  who  neither  was  a  friend 
to  the  sex,  nor  to  marriage;  but  his  mistake  is  soon  confuted 
by  the  text ;  it  is  not  vt  dominis,  be  subject  to  your  husbands 
'  as  unto  lords,'  but  <I>s  rJ  Kvpito,  that  is,  '  in  all  religion,' 
in  reverence  and  in  love,  in  duty  and  zeal,  in  faith  and  know- 
lege ;  or  else  <i>s  rJ  Kvp/w,  may  signify,  '  wives  be  subject  to 
your  husbands  ;  but  yet  so,  that  at  the  same  time  ye  be  subject 
to  the  Lord.'  For  that  is  the  measure  of  li»  sain,  'in  all 
things ;'  and  it  is  more  plain  in  the  parallel  place,  us  dvi/iev  lv 
Kvpla>,  '  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord  :'f  religion  must  be  the  measure 
of  your  obedience  and  subjection  :  intra  limites  discipline  ;  so 
Tertullian  expresses  it.  flcWa  /jev  ru  avbpi  netHufiivri,  ws 
kv,  6.KOVTOS  eKiivou,  irpa^ai  irork,  ir\i)v  ooa  els  aperijV  Kai  noip'iav 
&ta<pepeiv  vo/itSerai'  so  Clemens  Alex.  I  "  In  all  things  let  the 
wife  be  subject  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  do  nothing  against 
his  will ;  those  only  things  excepted,  in  which  he  is  impious  or 
refractory  in  things  pertaining  to  wisdom  and  piety." 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar  caution.  For  although 
in  those  things  which  are  of  the  necessary  parts  of  faith  and  holy 
life,  the  woman  is  only  subject  to  Christ,  who  only  is  and  can 
be  Lord  of  consciences,  and  commands  alone  where  the  con- 
science is  instructed  and  convinced  ;  yet  as  it  is  part  of  the 
man's  office  to  be  a  teacher,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  guide,  and  a 
master  ;  so  also  it  will  relate  very  much  to  the  demonstration 
of  their  affections  to  obey  his  counsels,  to  imitate  his  virtues,  to 
be  directed  by  his  wisdom,  to  have  her  persuasion  measured  by 
the  lines  of  his  excellent  religion  :  oi^  yrTov  be  ae^ivbv  atovaai 
•yafierijs  \eyovar)S,  ai  >)p  av  fjoi  (.a6ijyrjTf)s  KQl  (pi\6oo(j>os  nae 

^fedtriv'aXos  tuiv  kaWiurwv  Kai  ticiordrwr-  "  It  were  hugely  de- 
cent," saith  Plutarch,  "  that  the  wife  should  acknowlege  her 
husband  for  her  teacher  and  her  guide  ;"  for  then  when  she  is 

*  Ephes.  v.  24.  t  Col.  iii.    18.  *  Stromal?. 
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what  he  please  to  efform  her,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain  if 
she  be  no  better  :  rd  be  rutavra  fjadij/jara  TTpQrov  d0i'<T77jiTt  tu>v 
aroKuiv  ras  yvva'ticas ;  "  his  precepts  and  wise  counsels  can  draw 
her  oft*  from  vanities  ;"  and,  as  he  said  of  geometry,  that,  if  she 
be  skilled  in  that,  she  will  not  easily  be  a  gamester  or  a  dancer, 
may  perfectly  be  said  of  religion.  If  she  suffers  herself  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsel,  and  efformed  by  his  religion  ;  either  he 
is  an  ill  master  in  his  religion,  or  he  may  secure  in  her  and  for 
his  advantage  an  excellent  virtue.  And  although  in  matters 
of  religion  the  husband  hath  no  empire  and  command,  yet  if 
there  be  a  place  left  to  persuade,  and  entreat,  and  induce  by 
arguments,  there  is  not  in  a  family  a  greater  endearment  of 
affections  than  the  unity  of  religion  :  and  anciently  "  it  was  not 
permitted  to  a  woman  to  have  a  religion  by  herself :"  Eosdem 
quos  maritus  nosse  Dcos  et  colere  solos  uxor  debet,  said  Plu- 
tarch. And  the  rites  which  a  woman  performs  severally  from 
her  husband,  are  not  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  therefore  Pomponia 
Graecina,  because  she  entertained  a  stranger  religion,  was  per- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  her  husband  Plantius :  and  this 
whole  affair  is  no  stranger  to  Christianity,  for  the  Christian 
woman  was  not  suffered  to  marry  an  unbelieving  man  ;  and 
although  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  different  opinions  within 
the  limits  of  the  common  faith ;  yet  thus  much  advantage  is 
won  or  lost  by  it;  that  the  compliance  of  the  wife,  and  sub- 
mission of  her  understanding  to  the  better  rule  of  her  husband 
in  matters  of  religion,  will  help  very  much  to  warrant  her, 
though  she  should  be  mispersuaded  in  a  matter  less  necessary ; 
yet  nothing  can  warrant  her  in  her  separate  rites  and  manners 
of  worshippings,  but  an  invincible  necessity  of  conscience,  and 
a  curious  infallible  truth ;  and  if  she  be  deceived  alone,  she 
hath  no  excuse ;  if  with  him,  she  hath  much  pity,  and  some 
degrees  of  warranty  under  the  protection  of  humility,  and  duty, 
and  dear  affections ;  and  she  will  find  that  it  is  part  of  her  pri- 
vilege and  right  to  partake  of  the  mysteries  and  blessings  of 
her  husband's  religion.  Yvvcuku  yafieriiu  /uerd  vufjtovs  tepovs  ovve\- 
dovaav  avbp't  koivwvov  anavrtov  eh  ai,  ypr/fxartov  re  Kat  lepuiv,  said 
Romulus:  "  A  woman  by  the  holy  laws  hath  right  to  partake 
of  her  husband's  goods,  and  her  husband's  sacrifices,  and  holy 
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things."  Where  there  is  a  schism  in  one  bed,  there  is  a  nur- 
sery of  temptations,  and  love  is  persecuted  and  in  perpetual 
danger  to  be  destroyed;  there  dwell  jealousies,  and  divided 
interests,  and  differing  opinions,  and  continual  disputes,*  and 
we  cannot  love  them  so  well,  whom  we  believe  to  be  less  be- 
loved of  God;  and  it  is  ill  uniting  with  a  person,  concerning 
whom  my  persuasion  tells  me,  that  he  is  like  to  live  in  hell  to 
eternal  ages. 

2.  The  next  line  of  the  woman's  duty  is  compliance,  which 
St.  Peter  calls  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit, 'f  and  to  it  he  opposes  '  the  outward 
and  pompous  ornament  of  the  body  ;'  concerning  which,  as 
there  can  be  no  particular  measure  set  down  to  all  persons,  but 
the  proportions  were  to  be  measured  by  the  customs  of  wise 
people,  the  quality  of  the  woman,  and  the  desires  of  the  man  ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  limited  by  Christian  modesty,  and  the  usages  of 
the  more  excellent  and  severe  matrons.  Menander  in  the 
comedy  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from  his  house,  be- 
cause she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty. 

Nvv  5'  fpir'  aw  oitunv  twvSc  t?;c  ywaiKa  yap 

TV  o&typov  ov  SeT  toj  Tpi'xas  {avfloj  jroieif.    Cleric,  p.  258. 

A  wise  woman  should  not  paint.  A  studious  gallantry  in 
clothes  cannot  make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better.]:  Els 
roi/s  rpaywiovi  ^piiaifj',  ovk  els  rbv  fiiov,  said  the  comedy  ;  "  Such 
gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the  uses  of  life." 
Decor  occultus,  et  tecta  venustas  ;  that  is  the  Christian  woman's 
fineness ;  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,'  sweetness  of  man- 

*   Quis  deditus  autem 

Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illani,  quam  laudihus  effort, 
Horreal,  inque  diem  scptenis  oderit  horis? 

Juven.  Sat.  vi.  156. 

f  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

I  Quid  juvat  ornato  procedere,  vita,  capillo, 
Teque  pcregritiis  vendere  muneribus, 
Natura-que  decus  mercato  peidere  cultu, 
Nec  sinere  in  propriis  membra  nitere  bonis? 

Propert.  i.  el.  1. 
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«iers,  humble  comportment,  fair  interpretation  of  all  addresses, 
ready  compliance,  high  opinion  of  him  and  mean  of  herself.* 

'Ev  Koo'J  Xutijs  iibovijs  r  e\etv  ftepns,  "  To  partake  secretly, 
and  in  her  heart,  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,"  to  believe  him 
comely  and  fair,f  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cyprus  over 
him ;  for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be  contracted  by  the  hands 
and  eye,  but  with  reason  and  the  hearts;  so  are  these  judgments 
to  be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight :  and  diamonds  can- 
not make  the  woman  virtuous,  nor  him  to  value  her  who  sees 
her  put  them  oft"  then,  when  charity  and  modesty  are  her  bright- 
est ornaments. 

Ou  k6(Thos,  ovk,  Si  rXriixov,  a\\'  aKoaixia 
$aivoiT  &e  elvai  awv  ye  p.apy6Tr)S  (ppevuv,  &c. 

And,  indeed,  those  husbands  that  are  pleased  with  indecent 
gaieties  of  their  wives,  are  like  fishes  taken  with  ointments  and 
intoxicating  baits,  apt  and  easy  for  sport  and  mockery,  but 
useless  for  food  ;  and  when  Circe  had  turned  Ulysses's  com- 
panions into  hogs  and  monkeys,  by  pleasures  and  the  enchant- 
ments of  her  bravery  and  luxury,  they  were  no  longer  useful  to 
her,  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them  ;  but  on  wise  Ulysses 
she  was  continually  enamored.  Indeed,  the  outward  ornament 
is  fit  to  take  fools,  but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking;  but  she 
that  hath  a  wise  husband,  must  intice  him  to  an  eternal  dear- 
ness  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the 
ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity  ;  she 
must  have  no  fucus  but  blushings,  her  brightness  must  be  purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friend- 
ship, and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when 
she  dies.    If  not, 

KaTBavoiaa  Si  Ke'ureai  irore,  nai  ixvajxoavva  treBev 
vE(rcr6T*  ovoenoK  av  vv-repov'  oil  yap  TreSex€ls  f>6^uy 
TSiv  4k  Uteplas  See  MlTSCHkRL.  Horat.  i.  iv. 

Her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonor,  and  her 

*  Malo  Venusinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Graccliorum,  si  cum  magnis  virlutibus  afters 
Grande  supercilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos. 

Juven.  Sat.  vi.  142. 

t  Ilpara  /ueV  ye  rood'  iirapy^ew  Kai>  A/xopcpos  p  ir6(Tis,  xph  SoKetv  eijjiop<pov 
thai  tj)  76  vovv  KOCTfinevri-  oil  yap  dipBaAnhs  to  Kpivov  eVrle  a\\a  vovs. 
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memory  shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead  :  "  after  she  is  dead  ;" 
for  that  will  be  the  end  of  all  merry  meetings  ;  and  I  choose  this 
to  be  the  last  advice  to  both. 

3.  "  Remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many  ;" 
the  joys  of  the  bridal  chamber  are  quickly  past,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety 
of  joys,  but  not  without  the  change  of  sorrows  ;  but  that  por- 
tion that  shall  enter  into  the  grave,  must  be  eternal.  It  is  tit 
that  I  should  infuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet, 
and,  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's  bones  at 
a  feast:  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it  away  again  ;  it  will 
make  the  wine  bitter,  but  wholesome.  But  those  married  pairs 
that  live,  as  remembering  that  they  must  part  again,  and  give 
an  account  how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious  espousals  ;  and 
when  they  shall  live  again,  be  married  to  their  Lord,  and  par- 
take of  his  glories,  with  Abraham  and  Joseph,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  all  the  married  saints. 

©vijra  rck  twv  QvryrSiv,  «al  travra  Traptpxertu  i]fias' 
Ei  5e  /iij,  a\\'  fi/j.e7s  aira  iraptpxin*®"-* 

"  All  those  things  that  now  please  us  shall  pass  from  us,  or  we 
from  them  ;"  but  those  things  that  concern  the  other  life,  are 
permanent  as  the  numbers  of  eternity  :  and  although  at  the  re- 
surrection there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  ; 
yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men  and  women  passed 
through  this  state  which  is  a  type  of  that,  and  from  this  sacra- 
mental union  all  holy  pairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal, where  love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
heart  of  God  to  eternal  ages.  Amen. 

»  Brunck.  Anal.  t.  ii.  p.  342. 
END  OF  VOL  I. 
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